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PREFACE. 



Thb Grammai here presented to the public originated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conriction, which our subse- 
iquent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be remored without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid adrances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origin 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail tlian 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corr»^ 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit thei^ in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In' 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expe- 
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dient for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first^to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he {H-oceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The m'aterials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn from Tarious sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dio- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to ralid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older granmiars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the differ^t kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of thef word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
dear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, numeo has been substituted 
for doceo, as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
correspondmg tenses. 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequenpe of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain vefbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained Jn this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate^ and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar witfi these, he will be 
able to ente^ upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close of 
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Syntax under the head " Analysis." When language la studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from .Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopaedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 
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erery where omittod, an forei§rn to Uie design of our work, but 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
student 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of thb kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follow, the verb, or, 
in other words, whether it is the subjectpnqminative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, ** One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
m the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, ** One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subjectpaccusativey is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language,- 
but to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that ''A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of this case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which etch has had m bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and erery part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we arjB the joint authors ; and hence, whaterer of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, most be shared equally by each. 
In commoiding to the patronage of the pablic a work on 
which so large a portion of our thonghts has been for sereral 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, 1836. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 

Thb jpresent edition has been revised in erery part, and the errors noticed 
in the former editions carefully corrected. A few sections hare been remod- 
eled, and occasional deficiencies in other parts supplied. In making these 
corrections, the editor, now the sole surviving author of the original work, 
has been aided by memoranda left by his lamented Mend and associate, Pro- 
fessor Stoddard, and by the communications of several literary gentlemen, 
particularly by those of his valued friend, Francis Gardner, Esq., one of the 
masters of the Boston Latin School, to whom he is most happy to acknowl- 
edge his numerous obligations in this respect. He would also avail himself 
of this opportunity to express his gratitude to the public for the favor so 
liberally extended to the original work, and his hope that in its present fonn 
it will meet with similar indulgence. 

Julif, 1849. £. A. A 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



( ^1. Latin Graidiar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy 
the third, Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fiflh, Prosody j 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

f 
^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words, i 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P,p; a,q; B-, r; 
8,8; T,t; U,n; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, zO 

/ and j were anciently but one character, as were Ukewise « and v. 

Wia not found in Latin words, and the same is true of Ac, except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a; and, even in these, 
most writers make use of e, 

Y and z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though caUed a letter, only denotes a fareatfaing, or aspiration 



2 DIPHTHONGS. PUNCTUATION. ^ 3-5. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 
^ 3« Letters are divided into vowels and comonanU. 

The vowels are a, e,i, o,u^y,. . 6 

' Liquids, l,m,n,r, 4 

f Labials, .../», fc|/, », ; 



The consonants are 
divided into 



f tibials, .../», ft|/, », ^ 
Mutes, < Palatics, . . c, g, q^jS .... 10 

C Linguals, . . t,d, J 

Sibilant, 5, 1 

Double letters, . . . . x, «, 2 

^ Aspirate, A, 1 

24 

/ JT is equivalent to cs or gs; z to is or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 

^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession^ in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae, at, ate, ct, cti, oe, ot, ua, ue, ui, uo^ 
uu, and yt. Ae and oe are frequently written together, a, as. 



PUNCTUATION. 

^ O* The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of diiTerent length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

w . s The first denotes thaU the vowel over which it stands 
is short ; the second, that it is long ; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

'^ This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

* This is tlie grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
pmrticles, to disitinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, qudd^ because ; quod, which. 

•• The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer, 
the air. It is used principally with a«, ai, and oe. 



^ 6, 7. ORTHOEPY. SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 



^ ORTHOEPY. 

^6. \^Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
It those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — ' 

L Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
L Of THE Vowels. 

^7. 1 . An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

pa'^er, def-dit^ vi'-vus^ to'-tus, tu'^a^ Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced " as in fataly metre^ vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant. 

E, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re^-tey vo'-lo, ad-u-o. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a m father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to-la ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, &c. 

J, at the end of a word, has alv\rays its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-do'-ne-us, Ji^i'^bam 
di-ur'-nus. 



4 SOUNDS or THE DIPHTHONOS. § 8, 9. 

In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e; as, Faf-bi-^s, phi-los''^ 
phus ; pronounced Fa'-bt'-us, Slc, 

Remark 1. The final i of tiif-i and sib^-i alBO sounds like short e 
2. YiB always pronoimced like t in the same sitiiation. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
vowel has the short English sound ; as, * 

mag^-nus, reg'-num^ fi^'-go^ hoc, fus^-tis, cyg'-nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom, finish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception 1. ^4, when it follows ^ in an accented sy liable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart; 
us, quaf'dro, quad'^rorgw/'ta, quar'-tus, 

£xc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, avf-des, 

£xc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ost 
in dose; as, nos, %t4os, dom'^nos. 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English; 
so also are its compounds; Ba,postf-quam, postf-e^; but not its 
derivatiTes; ^, pos^e'-mus. \ 



U. Or THE Diphthongs. 

^ 0« At and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, af^as, as'-tas, caf^i^a, paf^na, ets'-trum. 

At, ei, oi, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia; pro- 
nounced Maf^ya, Pom-pe^-yus, Tr&^yus, Har-py'-ya. 

Ei, when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long t; as in kd. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw; as, laus, au'- 
rum, pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men^e-ld'-ns, 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu, 
Or^'-pheus. 

Ua, ue, ui, uo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, &c. ; as, lin'-gua, quef-ror, suaf-ik-^, quo'^tus, e'-^uus. They 



*^ 10, 11. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 5 

are alwuys diphthongs ailer 9, and usually afVer g and 5. In 
suf'US, ar'^gu-Of and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cut and huic is pronounced like long %, 

III. Of the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants liave, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English word^. 

The followinfir cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of s before f , t, and y, and the diphthongs 
(B and OR ; as, ce'-do, Cte'-sar, Cy'^rus, In otheV situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Ca'-tOy lac. 

Ch has always the sound of k; as, charta, machinal pro- 
nounced kar'-ta^ mak!4-^a. 

Exc. Cy following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, and also before r«, has the sound of sh ; 
as, socia, cculuceus, pronounced so''she^, cordu'^she-us. 

G. 

G has its soft sound, like j, before c, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs <B and (B ; as, ge^'tius, re-gi'^na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in bag, go. 

Exc. When g, in an accented syllable, comes befpre g soil, it coalesces 
mth it in sound ; as, agger, exaggiro, pronoonced af-er, &c. 

s. i- 

^11. 8 has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. 8, following or ending an accented syllable, before 
t followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 
sound of 5A; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Pcr'-sAc-a, cen'-shu-i. 
But, in such case, 5, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zh ; 
^,Aspasia,M<Bsia,posui, pronounced ^Is-^a'-zAe-a, Moef-zhe^, 
pozh'-U'L 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with su, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in^'SU-per, 

Exc. 2. 8, at the end of a word, afler c, cb, au, h, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, tBS, laus, trabs, hi'-ems, lens. Mars. 

English analogy Has also occasioned the a in Ceef-sar, cis-sa'-ray mi'-ser, 
mu'-sa, re'sid''U-um, eau'-saj r&'Sa, and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. OBs-a-re^-aj and the oblique cases of 
CiBsar, retain the hissing sound ; so likewise the compounds of trans, 
1 * 



6 (tUANTITIES OF PENULTIMATE AHO FINAL SYLLABLES. 

T. 

^12. 7\ following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio ^ Sulpitius^ 
pronounced raf-she-o, Sul-pish'-e-us, But in such case, ^, if 
preceded by 5 or 2, has the sound of cA in child; as, miztio^ 
Sallustius, pronounced mix'^che-^, Sal'lus'^che-us. 

Exc. Proper names in tion, and old infinitives in or, preserve the hard 
sound oft; as, Am-pJUe'-ty-on^fiuf-U'er for flecti. 

X. 

JTy at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z; at the 
end, that of ks; as JCendphon, axis, pronounced Zenf^o^hon, 
ak'sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound o^gz; as, examino, exemr 
plunif pronounced eg-zam'-i-no, eg-zem'-plum, 

Exc. 2. JC, ending an accented syllable, before i followed bj 
a vowel, and before u ending a syllabic, has the power of ksh ; 
as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok'she-us, pek^shu-i. 

Remark. Ch and ph, before th, in the beginning of a word, are silent , 
as Chthonia, PkUUa, pronounced tho'-ni-a, fhV-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek oriipn, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mnd-mon'-l-ca, gna'-vus, tintf'sit, Ct&'H- 
08, PtoL-e-mtBf'US, psal'-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^ 13« The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The penultimate syllable, or pemdtf is the last syllable but one. 
The antepenult is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, are long. 
A vowel before x, z,j, or any two consonants, except a mute 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. 



^ 14, 15. ACCENTUATION. 7 

A vowel before a mate and a liquid is common, t. e. either 
long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding riUes, it is not marked ; in other chses, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
^quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
' of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for tlie purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words, ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, by the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a vowel. 



OF ACCENTUATION, 

^14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secofidary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
ihe secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of ^wo syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa'-teTy maf'ter^ penf-na. 

In fiords of more than two syllables, if the penvlt is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is shorty the accent is on the antC' 
pemUt ; as, a-mV-cm^ dom'-^nus. 

Remark. Accent, as treated of in §§ 14-23, refers to Eng- 
lish pronunciation alone, (see §6,) and not to the written 
accents mentioned in §5. 

^16. If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the anitpenuU; as, voP-u-cris, phar'-e-^ra, ib'-i-que: but geni- 
tives in ttt5, in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u-ni^'US, ts-fi'-u5. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, sef'cum, sub'-e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que,^ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

• These are U, met, pU, et, dne, and dm; as, Me, egdmet, mMfie, kkee^ 



8 DIVISION OP WORDS. SIMPLE WORDS. ^ 16-19. 

parts of the words t6 which they are subjoined ; as, i'^ta, if-d' 
que ; vi'^rum, vi-rum'-que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, nwd'^errd'-tus^ iol"'e-rah'4rUs. 

^16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, • 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, di>mon"'$trarb<m'^ur^ 
ad"'0-leS'Cen'-ti''{u 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents ; as, mod'"'e-ra"'ti'd''nis, tol"'e'ra-bil"'i'd''rem, cx-cr"'- 
ci'4af'^i-d''nis. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, e7>^r""'ci'taf"'ti-on"'-i'bus'-que. 



DIVISION OP WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

VOWELS. 

^17* 1. Every Latin word is to be divided into as many syllables 
as it has separate vowels and diphthongs. 

Remark 1. In the following rules, the term vowd includes not onlv 
single vowels, but diphthongs ; and when a particular vowel is mentioned^ 
a diphthong ending with that vowel is intended also. 

CONSONANTS. 

Rem. 2. In the division of words into syllables, eh, ph, and th, are con • 
sidered, not as separate letters, but as single aspirated mutes, and hence 
are never separated. 

1. Simple Word^. 

^18. A. — A single consonant, or a mute with/ of r, be- 
tween two vowels. 

2. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r between the last 
two vowels of a word, or between the vowels of any two unac- 
cented syllables, must be joined to the vowel that follows it ; 
as, t in paf'ter and au'-tem ; th • in af-ther ; cl in Hi-er'-o^les ; 
q in a'-qua; cr in a'-cris and vol'-u-cris ; chr* in a'^hras; rin 
tol'-e-ra-hiM-^s ; and gr in per'^e-gri-na^'ti-o. 

Exception (a.) Tib'-i and sib'-i are commonly excepted. 

^19* 3. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r before 
the vowel of an accented syllable, must be jofhed to the ac- 
cented vowel ; as, t in i'tin'-e-ra ; th • in m-the'^ri-us ; cl in Eu- 
cU'-des; gr in a-gres'-tis and a-grid'^la'-ti-o ; pr in ca-pref^O'lus ; 
q in Orqua'-ri-us ; cl in I£er"'^-'cle''a ; and phr • in Eu-phrd'-tes. 

* See Remark ^ 



^20-23. DIVISION OP WORDS.^ COMPOUND WORDS. 9 

Exception to the 2d and 3d Rules. 

Exc. (6.) Gly tly and thl* between any two vowels, are separated ; as, 
gl in Mg'-Le^ and Ag^-lau-ros ; tl in AV-Lns ; and thl in ath-Ut'-i-cus. 

<5> 20. . 4. A single consonant after the vowel of any ac- 
cented syllable, except a penult, must be joined to the accented 
vowel ; as, m in dom'-^-nus and dom/'-i-nd'-tus ; t in pat'-^-^a ; 
th* in 8cyth'4-a; and q in aq'-ui-la and Aq^'Ui-ta'-ni-^a, (pro- 
nounced ald'We-lah and At'-we'ta^-ne-ah.) 

Exc. (c.) ff, standing alone between two vowels, is always joined to the 
vowel that follows it ; as, mi'-ki, tra'-hi're. 

5. A mute with I or r after the vowel of any accepted syllable, except a 
penult, must be separated ; as, cr in ac'-ri-ter ; tr in det^'-H-men'-tum ; pr 
m cap'-ri-pes; phi * in Paph'^-la^gof-ni^- ; and phr * in Apk-ro-dis^'i'ti' 

Exceptions to the 4th and 5th Rules. 

Exc. {d.) A single consonant, or a mute with I or r, (except gl^ tt, and 
£A/,*) after an accented a, c, or o, and before two vowels, the first of which 
is «, i, or y, must be joined to the syllable following the accent ; as, d in 
ra'-di'iis, sua'-de-o, ta'-di-um^ and me"'di-d'-tor ; r in fus'-re-o and Ca^'-ry- 
a'-tes ; cA* in bra'-chi-um; q in re'-qui-es and re^qui-es'-co ; and fr m 
paf-tti'US and ^-no'-tri-a. 

Exc. (e.) A single consonant, or a mute with I or r, after an accented 
tf, must be joined to the vowel that follows it ; as, r in lu'-rt-dus and au'* 
re-US ; cr'm Eu'-cH-ius; andp/ in JVttit'-pK-tt5,dM'-/i/l-co,andrf«''-pZi-ca^-ti-o. 

Rem. 3. Bl^ after u, are always separated ; as, Ptib'-U-us^ Pub-luf'6-La^ 
res-pub' -tX-ca. 

<^ 2 1 . 6. JT, when alone between two vowels, in writing 
syllables is united to the vowel that precedes it, but in pronoun- 
cing them it is divided ; as, ^ax'-um^ aiM'-la, exrtJii'-fhm ; pro- 
nounced sa&'sum, ac'sil'-lah^ and eg^zem'-plum. 

B. — Two consonants between two vowels, 

7. Any two consonants (except a mute with £ or r in the cases before 
mentionedt), when standing between two vowels, must be separated ; as, 
rp in cor' -pus; rm in ger-md'-nus ;' rv in ea-terf-va; sc in ad^'-ihles'-cens ; 
nn in an'-nus; and pnth * in aph'^tka, 

<^ ££• C. — Three or four consonants between two vowels. 

8. When three consonants stand between any two vowels, the two lasl, 
if a mute with'/ or r, are joined to the latter vowel, otherwise the last 
only; as,5^r mfe-nes'-ira; mpl in exremf^plum; rihr* ia ar-thrV-tis ; and 
tnpt in emp'-tO-res. 

9. When four consonants come between two vowels, two are joined to 
each vowel ; as, nstr in trans'-ttum, 

2. Compound Words. 

V ^^» 10. Compound and simple words are divided into syllables 
in the same manner ; as, def-i-ro, dU'-t-gens^ be-nev'-d-lus^ pr<Bsf-to^ eg'-d* 
met, res"-o-na'-re. 

Exc. (/.) In dividing a compound word into syllables, a consonant or 
consonants, after the last vowel in the former part of the compound word, 
must not be separated from such vowel ; as, ab-es'-se, in'-ers^ cir^'Cum' 
er'-ro, poV-est, su'-pir-est^ sub'-^-tus, prm-ier'-e-ay trans' -\-tur, ^ 

* See Remark 2d. f See Rules 2 and 3j and Exceptions (d.) and (e.) 



10 ETmoLOGt. — ^NouNs. <^ 24-26. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

\ 

^24. Etymology treats of the different classes of 
wordsy their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech. 

The' parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
NouUy Adjective^ Pronoun^ J^erb, Adverb, Preposition^ 
Conjunction^ and Interjection. 

The first four are itiflected ; the last four are not injlected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives are often included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns; but, in this Grammar, the word runtn is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

^ 25. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Injlection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, cor^ugor 
Hon, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared. 

NOUNS- 

^ 36. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Casar ; Roma, Rome ; Tiberis, the Tiber. 

A common noun is the name of a class of objects, to 
each of which it is applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A collective noun is one which, in the singular number, 
denotes a collection of individuals ; as, populus, a people ; 
exercitiis, an army. 



\ 



^ 27, 28. ' GENDER. 1 1 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality, action, or , 
other attribute ; as, bonttas, goodness ; gaudium, joy ; 
festinatioj haste. 

A material noun is the name of a substance considered 
in the gross ; as, lignum, wood ; femm, iron ; cibus, food. 

Remark. Proper, abstract, and material nouns become common, when 
employed to denote one or more of a class of objects. A verb in the in- 
finitive mood is often used as an abstract noun. 

To nouns belong gender, number, and case. 

GENDER. 
i <^ 27. The gender of a noun is its distinction in regard 
to ^ex. 

Nouns have three' genders — masculine, feminine, and 
ffeuier. ] 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, dominus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension ^nd termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of tennis' 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

\ ^28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equu^, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because fiuvius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, 7Y6- 
eris, the Tiber ; Aquilo, the north wind ; Aprilis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
mans is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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COKMON AND DOUBTFUL GENDER. ^ 29, 90. 



they usually follow the gender of their termination ; as, hic^ 
AllaSf hsc Ida^ hoc Saracte, *^ 

.' ^29. Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helena^ Helen ; mater, a 
, mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, 
, planta, navis, insula, fabula, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 
' jEgyptus, Egypt ; CortnthuSy Coriuth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence ; amethystus, an amethyst. 

/ ^ 30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 

i mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 

\the latter, ^m*5, an end. 

The following noons are of the common gender : — 
Adolescens, a youth. Dux, a leader. Parens, a parent. 

Atf inis, a relation by Ezul, an exile. Par, a mate, 

marriage. Hospes, a guest, a host. PrsBses, a president, 

Hostis, an enemy, "^ 

Infans, an infant, 

Interpres, an interpreter. 

Judex, a judge. 

JuvSnis, a youth. 

Miles, a soldier. 

MunYceps, a burgess. 

Nemo, noffody. 

Obses, a hostage. 

Patruelis, a cousin, 

Palumbes, a wood-pigeon. Vindez, an avenger. 

The following hexameters contain nearly all tlie above nouns : — 
Conjuz, atque parens, princeps, patruEUfi, et infans, 
^ffinisy vindezj judexi dux, miles, et hostis, 
Augur, eiantisteSfjuvtnis, conVlva, sacerdos, 
Munl-qae-ceps, vates, adolescens^ eivis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canis-qae, 
Pro consorte tori par, pnBsid, vema, satdles, 
Atque obses, eonsors, interpres, et exul, et hospes. 



Autistes, a chief priest, 
Auctor, an autlior. 
Augur, an augur. 
Bos, an ox or cow, • 
Canis, a dog. 
Civis, a citizen. 
Comes, a companion, 
Conjux, a spouse, 
Consors, a consort. 
Con viva, a guest. 
Custos, a keeper. 



Praesul, a chief priest, 
Princeps, a prince or 

princess, 
Sacerdos, a priest or 

priestess. 
Satelles, a life-guard. 
Sus, a swine. 
Testis, a witness. 
Vates, a prophet, 
Vema, a slave. 



* To distinguish the sender of Latin nouns, grammarians write Ate before the 
masculine, haec before the feminine; and lioc before the neuter. 



^ 31-34. EPICENES, ^NEUTERS. 13 

^31. When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote* females, a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — . 

Artlfez, an artist. Fur, a thief, OpTfez, a toorkman, 

Auspex, a soothsayer, Hdres, an heir. Pedes, a footman, 

Cocles, a person MLving Homo, aman or woman, Pugil, a boxer, 

but one eye. Index, an informer, Senex, an old person, 

Eques, a horseman, L»tro» a roller, 
Exlex, an outlaw, Libfiri, children. 

To these may be added personal a[>pellative8 of the first de- 
clension; as, ocZt'^na, a stranger ; aur^a, a charioteer; incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

^ 33. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only m construction : — 

Copise, troops. OpSrsB, laborers, VigilisB, watchmen, 

Cuaiodm, guards. Proles, )^jr^ • „ 

Excubiffi, senUnels, SobOles, 5 <ar^"»^- 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in jheir 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a jester, Mancipiura, > , 

Auxilia, auxiliary troops. ServiUum, ) 

^ 33* Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender ^nly, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus,/>a5ser, a sparrow, corvus^s, raven, are 
masculine; aqinla, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the diptinction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas 
or femlna is usually added. 

<^ 34. Neuters, Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns ; as, fas, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pondo, 

2. Names of letters ; as. A, B, C, &c. , 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissyllabum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs^ 

2 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as. Metre tuum, your 
knowledge ; ultimum vale, the last farewell. 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the Mune gender 
which they have in that language. 

NUMBER. 

t<^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers,— the singular and 
e plural, — virhich are distinguished by their terminations. 
The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
ore than one. 

j CASES. 

^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

\ Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are^ denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative^ Genitive, Dative, 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. \ 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

<^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin, possession, and many 
other reltitions, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the nanie of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or bi/. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called o6- 
lique cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension. 
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There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
nouns, called the firsts second^ third, fourth, and fifth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in {B, in the second in t, in the third in is, in the fourth in 
us, and in the fifth in e«. \ 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 







Terminations. 












Singular, 








I, 


II. 


III. 




IV. 


V. 






M. N. 


M. N, 


M. 


N. 


















Nom. 


&, 


us,er, um. 


._ — 


us. 


fl, 


es, 


Gen. 


«, 


1, 


is. 




us. 


ei. 


Dot. 


ffi, 


6, 


h 


Ul, 


u, 


ei. 


Ace* 


am, 


um, 


em, — 


'um. 


u» 


em, 


Voc. 


&, 


e, er, um, 




us. 


Uf 


es. 


Abl 


&, 


o, 


e, or 1, 




u, 


e, 






Fhirai. 






Norn, 


8B, 


h &. 


es, &,i&. 


us. 


u&, 


es, 


Gen. 


arum, 


drum, 


um, or ium. 


1 


aum. 


erum. 


Dot. 


is. 


is, 


ibus. 


ibus, 


or ubus. 


ebus. 


Ace, 


as. 


OS, a, 


es, ft,i&. 


us, 


uft. 


es, 


Voc, 


ffi. 


I, ft. 


es, ft, ift. 


us, 


uft. 


es, 


Abl 


is. 


13, 


ibus. 


ibus, 


or ubus. 


ebus. 



RemarJcs, ' 

^ 40* 1. The terminations of the nominative, in the third declen- 
flion, are very numerous, and are therefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um, 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 
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7. The accusative plural ends always in Sy except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The let and 5th declensions contain no noons of the neuter gender, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a rooi^ and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fiflh 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

f ^41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, c^ as, or 
65. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. ' 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn, Mu'-sa, a muse ; Norn, mu'-ss, muses ; 

Gen, mu'-ss, of a muse; Gen, mu-sa'-rum, of muses; 

Dai. mu'-s8B, to amuse; Dot, mu'-sis, to muses; 

Ace. mu'-sam, amuse; Ace, mu'-sas, muses; 

Voc. mu'-sa, O muse ; Voc. mu -sse, O muses ; 

Abl. mu^Hsi, with a muse. Abl, mu'-sis, with muses 



In like manner decline 



Att'-la, a haU. 
Cu'-ra, eare. 
Ga'-le-a, a helmet, 
In'-sd'la, an island. 
Lit'-<-ra, a letter. 



Lus-cin'-i-a, a flighting 

' gaU. 
MachM-na, a machine, 
Pen'-na,a quiUy a wing. 



Sa-ffit'-ta, an arrow, 
SteP-la, a star 
To'-ga, a goton, 
Vi'-a, a way. 



Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, I and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Albulay Allia, Dru" 
entia, Garumna, Matrdna^ Mosella, Names of rivers in e arc 
also feminine ; as, Lethe, 
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Ossa and (Eta, names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadrid^ the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Virgil uses dama 
twice and tcUpa once as masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension- 

^ 43. Genitive singular, 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in ai ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. enildt, 

2. Familia, after pater, maier, Jilius, or filia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, maier-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nom. plur. matres-familias or familidrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar; as, Ccelicolum, for Ccelicoldrum, ' 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally dbus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension having the same root. 

Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare. 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a she mule. 

Tlie use of a similar termination in anima, asHna, domlna, Uberta, noto, 
serva, eonsena, and socia, rests on inferior authority. 

^ Greek Nouns. 

^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in c, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the ' accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan. 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 



JV. Pe-nel'-fi-pe, 
G. Pe-nel'-d-pes, 
D. Pe-ncl'-d-pas, 
Jlc. Pe-nel'-6-pen, 
V. Pe-nel'-d-pe, . 
M, Pe-nel'-6-pe. 



JV. ^-ne'-as, 

G. iE-n6'-8B, 

D. M-nB'-tB, 

Ac. iE-ne'-am, or an, 

V. iE-ne'-a, 

Ah. iE-ne'-A. 



JV. An-chl'-ses, 
G. An-chi'-s8B, 
D. An-chl'-s», 
Ae. An-chi'-sen, 
V. An-chi'-se, 
Ab. An-chi'-se 



^ 45. In like manner decline 



Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 
Co-me'-tes, a comet. 
Dy-nas'-tes, a ruler. 
Pri-am'-I-des. a son of Priam. 
Py-ri'-tes, a kind of stone. 
Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusative : i 
Priamldcm. 

2» 



Al'-o-e, aloes, 

£-pii'-d-me, an abridgment, 

Thi8'.be. 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind, 

Mi'-das. 
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Greek nouns which admit of a plural, are declined in that number like 
the plural ofmusa. 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in es 
and e into a ; as, Atrxdes, Atrida, a son of Atreus ; PerseSf Persaf a 
Persian ; geometres, geometra, a geometrician ; Circe, Circa ; epiUhnef 
epitdma; gramnuUlcCf grammatlca, granmiar; rhetofice, rkUorlca, ora- 
tory. 



SECOND DECLENSION, 
ft 

^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, tr, 
usy iim, OS, an. Those ending in urn and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 

Singular. 

A lord, A sonrin-law. Afield, A kingdom, 

N, Dom'-i-nus, Ge'-ner, A'-ger, Reg'-num, 

G, dom-i-ni, gen'-e-rri, a'rgri, reg'-ni, 

D, dom'-i-no, gen'-e-ro, ?-gro, reg'-no, 

Ac. dom'-i-num, gen'-e-rum, a'-grum, reg'-num, 

F. dom'-i-ne, ge'-ner, a'-ger, reg'-num, 
Ah, dom^-i-no. gen'-e-ro. a'-gro. reg'-no. 

Plural. 

N. dom'-i-ni, gen'-e-ri, a'-g>"i> reg'-na, 

G, dom-i-no'-ruin, gen-e-ro'-rum, a-gro'-rum, reg-nd'*ruin, 
D, dom'-i-nis, gen'-e-ris, a'-gris, reg'-nis, 
Ac, dom-i-nos, gen'^e-ros, a'-gros, reg'-na, 

V, dom'-i-ni, gen'-e-ri, a'-gri, reg'-na, 

Ah, dom'-i-nis. gen'-e-ris. a'-gris. reg'-nis. 

' Like donvinus decline 

An'-I-mus, tkt mind, Fo'-cus, a hearth, Nu'-mS-rus, a number, 

Clyp'-e-us, a shield, Gla'-di-us, a sword, 0-ce'-&-nu8, the ocean, 

Cor-Yus, a raven, . Lu'-cus, a grove, Tro'-chus^ a top. 

^ 47* Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero and fero ; as, armtger, -eri, an armor-bearer ; JLucifer, 
-eri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-dul'-ter, Sri, an adul' F-ber, eui, a Spaniard. So'-cer, £ri, afatker-inr 
terer, I^i'-ber, Sri, Bacc/itts, law, 

Cel'-tl-ber, eri, a Cdd- Pu'-er, Sri, a hoy. Ves'-per, Sri, tk» aom 
herian, ing, 

Mtdaber, Vulcan, lomatimei has this fonn 
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^ 48. All Other nouns in er reject the e, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus, 

A.'-per, a tcUd boar. Li'-ber, a hook. Al-ez-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind, Ma-gis'-ter, a master. Teu'-cer. 
Fa'-ber, a loorkman. On'-i-ger, a toild ass. Is'-ter. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in tV,) are 
declined like getter. 

Like regnum decline 
An -trum, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-om,* a bust- PrsB-eid'-i-um, a dtfaue, 

A'-tri-um, a hall. ness. Sax'-um, a rock. 

BelMum, loar. , Nl'-tnun, iiler«. Seep'-tniin, « ««p<r«. 

£z-em'-pium/m exampU. 

Exceptions in Gender. 
^ 49. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine : — 

Abyssus, a iodondus Carb&sus, a saiU Miltus, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pkarus, a waUh-tower. 

AlyvUf the beUy. Domusi a house. t^hnihua, the foot of a 

Antid6iua, an antidote. Er6mus, a Resort. pillar. 

Arctus, the J^orUtem Humus, the ground. Vannua, a sieve. ' 

Bear. Lecjlhus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus, and metros, are likewise 
feminine; as, dipIUAongus, a diphthong; synddus, an assembly ; 
diametroSy a diameter. 

^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, &c. are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet Che following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, hearts-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raph&nus^ a radish. 

A^par&gus, osparogtAS. Hellebdrus, AeZ^e&ore. "RhemTiVtByhlack-thorn. 

Calsmus, a reed. Intj^bus, endive. Rubus, a hramble. 

Carduus, a thistle. J uncus, a bulrush. Tribalus, a thistle. 

And sometimes 

Amar&cus, marjoram. Cytlsos, hadder. 

Cupressos, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, okaster, a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysopr&sus, chryso* Pjropus, pyrope. 

Carbunc&lus, a carbun' prase. Smaragdus, an emerald. 

cle. Op&lus, opal. 

Chnrsolithus, ehryso- 

UU. 

* Pronounced ne-gaP-ehe^um, See ( IS. 
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Names of trees and plants in um are generally neuter. 

1*hese names of countries and towns are masculine : Canojnts, 
Pontus, and all plurals in t. Abjdus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Hion is either neuter or feminine. 

Names of towns ending in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

"^61. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

BaUnufl, a date, Grossus, a green Jig, Phasfilm, a UtUe ship, 

BarbltuB, a harp, Pamplnus, a vine-leaf, ^ 

Ai6muM, an.aiom, and eohu, a diitaff, axe doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. Peldgus, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^52. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in tt, the poets sometimes contract it into i ; as, ingint, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, Jluvius, 
Latinus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 
Hordti; Virgilius, Virgili, 

FUiuSf a son, and genius, a ^ardian angel, moke also^i and geni. 
Other nouns in ius, including patrials and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in e; as, Delius, DeUe; Tinpuhms, 
Tirynfhie; Laertius, Laertie, 

^ 53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in um, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nummiim, sestertiilLm, denariiim, medimniim, 
jugiHim, modiUm, talentHm. The same form occurs in other words, es- 
pecially in poetry ; as, deUm, libirikfn, DanaUm, &c. 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 
Singtdar. Plural 

N, De'-us, N. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G. De'-i, G. De-6'-rum, 

D. De'-o, D. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac. De'-um, Ac. De'-os, 

V. De'-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab. De'-o. Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. ] 

Jesus, the name of the Savior, has ton in the accusative, and ic in si 
the other oblique cases. 



Singular. Plural, ^ 

JV. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, ' 

G, bar'-bl-tl, bar'-bt-t6n, 

Z>. bar'-bl-to, bar'-bMis, 

w^<;. bar'-bt-ton, bur'-bl-ta, 

V. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bi-ta, 

M, bar'-bl-to. bar'-bi-tb. 



^ 64 56. third djeclension. 91 

Greek Nouns. 

^64. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
. terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and um ; 
as, Alphios, Alpheus; lUon, Ilium. Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, Alezandros^ AUxaiider ; Teucros, 
Teucer, 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

Barblton, a lyrt. 
I Singular. . 

G, De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge*o, 

.^c De'-lon, An-dio'-ge-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-os, 

M. De'-lo. An-dro'-ge-o. - 

Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandru. Ter. 

Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domitms, except 

in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in tha 

genitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 

uie tliird declension. See § 86. 

Panihu occurs in Virgil as the vocative of Panthus. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 55. The number of final letters^ in this declension, {s 
twelve. Five are vowels— a^e,*,©, y; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, Z, w, Tf 5, t, X. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 
In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
tlte nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to ' 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblique cases ; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative smgular, alid of thie 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; iTneuter, another. 

^ O O* 'f'he student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed trom the 

genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
y annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rupeSf genitive (found in the dictionary) rupla, Toot rup, dative hipij &c,; 
toars, gen artis, root art, dat. artiy &c. ; opus, gen. openM, root oper\ 
dat. operij &g, 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be bad to 
the rules for the different cases, § 79—^. 
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^57. 



The foUowing are the two forms of termination in this 
dedenflion :— 



Plural. 
Mase. and Fern. 
N, cs, 
G, um, or ium, 
D. !bu8, 
Ac» eSg 
V. 
Ah. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it 



Angular. 
Mase. and Fem. Ahtf. 
N. • • 

G. isy is, 

D. - i. i, 

• 



Ae. em, or im, 

V. • 

Ah. e, or i. e. 



or L 



Of 

esy 

ibus. 



JWwt 

a, or ia, 

um, or iam, 

Ibus, 

a, or ia, 

a, or ia, 

Ibus. 



^ 57. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through ail their 
cases. ^ 

Sermo, speech ; mase. 
Singular. Plural. 



Honor, honor ; mase. 

Singular. Plural 
N. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 
G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 
D, ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ae. ho-n6'-.rem, ho-no'-res, 
V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res. 
Ah. ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 



N. ser'-mo 
G. ser-mo -nis, 
D, ser-mo -ni, 
Ac. ser-mo'-nem, 
V. ser'-mo, 
Ah. ser-mo'-ne. 



ser-mo-nes, 

ser-mo'-num, 

ser-pon'-i-bus, 

seKm5'-nes, 

ser-mo'-nes, 

ser-mon'-l-bus. 



Rupesy a 


rock; fem. 


Turris, a tower; fem. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 




Plural 


N. ru'-pes, 


ru'-pes. 


N. tur'-ris. 




tur'-res, 


G. ru'-pis. 


ru'-pi-um. 


G. tur'-ris, 




tur'-ri-um. 


2>. ru'-pi, 


ru'-pi-bus, 


2>. tur'-ri, 




tur'-ri-bus. 


Ac. ru'-pem. 


ru'-pes. 


Ac. tur'-rem. 


rim 


. tur'-res. 


F. ru'-pes, 


ru'-pes. 


V. tur'-ris,. 




tur'-res. 


Ah. ru'-pe. 


ru-pi-bus. 


Ah. tur'-re, or ri. 


tur'-ri-bus. 


Ars, art ; fem. 


Nox, 


night; fem. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


N. ars, 


ar'-tes, 


N. nox, 




noc'-tes, 


G. ar'-tis. 


ar'-ti-um,* 


G. noc'-tis, 




noc'-ti-um,* 


D. ar'-ti, 


ar'-ti-bus. 


2>. noc'-ti, 




noc'-tT-bus, 


Ac. ar'-tem, 


ar'-tes. 


Ac. noc'-tem 


f 


noc-tes. 


V. ars, 


ar'-les, 


V. nox, 




noc'-tes. 


il6.ar'-te. 


ar'-a-bus. 


Ah. noc'-te. 




noc'-tif-bus. 



Pronounced ar*'tke-um, noe'^sht-ttm. See 4 IS. 



^sr. 
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Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 



Singular, 
iV. miMes, 
G. mil'-T-tis, 
D. mil'-i-ti, 
Ac. mil'-i-tem, 
V. miMes, 
Ab. mil'-i-te. 



Plurcd. 
mir-I-tes, 
mil'-!-tum, 
mi-lit'-I-buSy 
mil'-T-tes, 
mil'-i-tes, 
mi-lit'-i-bus. 



Pater, a father; masc. 



Singular, 
N, pa'-ter, 
G pa'-tris, 
D. pa'-tri; 
Ac. pa -trem, 
V. pa'-ter, 
Ab. pa'-tre. 



Plural 
pa'-tres, 
pa'-truniy 
pat-ri-bus, 
pa-tres, 
pa'-tres, 
pat'-ri-bus. 



Sedile, a seat; neut. 



Singular. 
N. s€wliMe, 
G. se-dl'-lis, 
D. se-di'-li, 
Ac, se-dlMe, 
V. se-dr-le, 
^6. se-dlMi. 



Phiral. 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dir-i-um, 
86-^1 iP-i-buSy 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-bus. 



Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. car -men, car'-rai-na, 
G. car'-mi-nis, car'-mi-num, 
D. car'-mT-ni, car-min-i-bus, 
Ac. car'-men, car'-rai-na, 
V. car -men, car'-mi-na, 
Ab. car'-mT-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-e-rum, 
i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner-i-bus, 
i-tin'-e-ra, 
i-tin'-e-ra, 
it-i-ner'-f-bus. 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac, i'-ler, 

V. i'-ter, 

Ab, i-tin'-e-re. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 



Singular, 
N, la'-pis, 
G. lap'-i-dis, 
D, lap'-i-di, 
Ac, lap'-i-dem, 
Vf la'-pis, 
Ab, lap'-i-de. 



Plural 
lap'-T-des, 
lap'-i-dum, 
la-pid'-i-bus, 
lap'-T-des, 
lap'-i-des, 
la-pid'-i-bus. 



Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G. vir-gl-nis, vir-gi-num, 

D. vir-gi-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir-gi-nes, 

V, vir'-go, vir-gT-nes, 

Ab. vir'-gi-ne. vir-gin -i-buiu 

AiiTma], an animal; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 
G. an-i-ma-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um, 
D, an-i-maMi, an-i-mal-i-bus 
Ac. an'-i-mal, an-i-maMi-a, 
V. an'-I-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 
Ab. an-i-ma -li. an-i-mal'-i-bus 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o'-pus, .'■ op-e-ra, 
G. op-e-ris, ^/ op'-e-rum, 
2>. op-e-ri, o-per'-i-bus, 

Ac. o'-pus, (,^5 op'-e-ra, 
V. o'-pus, f^\ op'-e-ra, 
Ab. op'-h-re, ' o-per'-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 



X 



Singular, 


Plural 


N. ca'-put. 


cap'-i-ta. 


G. cap'-i-tis, 


cap'-T-tum, 


D. cap'-i-ti, 


ca-pit'-i-bus, 


Ac. ca -put. 


cap'-i-ta. 


V, ca'-put, 


cap'-i-ta, 


Ab. cap'-i-te. 


ca-pit'-i-bus. 
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ToemZf a poem ; neut. 
Singular, Plural. 

N. po-e'-ma, po-em'-i-ta, 

G, p(>-ein'-&-ti8, po-em'-ft-tum, 

D. po-em'-ft-ti, po-e-mat'-l-bus, or po-em'-H-tiSy 

Ae, po-e'-ma, p{Hein'-&-ta, 

V, po-e'-ma, po-em'-Jl-ta, 

Ah. po-em'-ft-te. po-e-mat'-I-bus, or po-cm'-H-tis. 

Rules for the Gender of Noitns of the Third 
Declension. 

^ 58« Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, ^28 — 4M, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or, es increasing in the genitive, 
and OS, are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pidn ; Jlos, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot 

Exceptions in O. 

^ 59« 1. Nouns in to are feminine^ when thejr signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also gf'ando. 
hail. But comedo, a glutton ; unedo, a kind of fruit ; and 
harpdgo, a hook, are masculine. 

Mar go, the brink of ft river, is either masculine or feminine. . Cup\do^ 
desire, is often masculine in poetrj, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro^ flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, echo, an 
echo. Sulmo, the name of a river, is masculine. 

Exceptions in ER. 

^60. 1. Tuber, the tuber-tree, is feminine; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. Linter, a boat, and haver, water-cresses, are 
feminine;* siser, a carrot, is neuter.* 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a mapleriret, Papftver, a poppy* Tuber, a swelling. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, a teat, 

Cicer, a vetch. Siler, an osier, Ver, the spring. _ 

Iter, ajoummf, Spinther, a dasp. Verber, a scourge, 

Iiaser, benzoin. Suber, a cork-trie. Zingiber, ginger 

Barely masculine. 
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Exceptions in OR. 

^ ol* Arbor ^ q. tree, is feminine : ad/nr^ fine wheftt ; tequor^ the sea ; 
marawr^ marble ; and cor^ the heart, are neuter. 

ExceptioM in £S increasing in the genitive. 
1. The following are feminine : — 

Gompes, a fetter, Quies, and Reqnies, rest, Tegefl, a nuU, 

Merces, a reward. Inquies; want of rest. 

Merges, a sheaf of cam. Seges, growing earn, 

2. Ales, a bird ; eomes^ a companion ; keres, an heir ; hospes^ a guest ; 
interpres, an interpreter ; mUeSf a soldier ; obses, a hostage ; and sattUes^ 
a life-guard, are masculine or feminine. JEs, brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Arbos, a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dos, a dowry ; and eo#, the morning, 
are feminine : os, the mouth, and os, a bone, are neuter ; as are also the 
Greek words epos^ epic poetiy ; and melos^ melodj. 

FEMININES. - 

^ 62* Nouns ending in as^ es not increasing in the 
genitive, is, ys, s preceded by a consonant, and x, are 
feminine ; as, 

(Btas, age ; nuhes, a cloud ; avis, a bird ; chlamys, a cloak ; 
trabs, a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. As, a piece of monej[, or any thing divisible into twelve parts, is 
masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also masculine ; as, addmas, 
adamant. 

• 2. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in as, Utis, are neuter ; as, artocreas, 
a pie ; huciras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in £S not increasing in the genitive. 

Acin&ces, a cimeter, and coles, a stalk, are masculine. Antistes, palum- 
hes, votes, and vepres^ are masculine or feminine. Cacoethes, hippomdncs^ 
nepenthes, and pandces, Greek words, are neuter. 

Exceptions in IS. 
^ 63. I. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

MascuUne. 
Crinis, hair. Ignis, JErs. Panis, bread. Manes (plur.), departed spirits, 

Mxscidint or Fendntne. 

Amnis, a river. Glunis, the haunch. Funis, a rope, 

Cinis, ashes, pi. m. Finis, an end. Canis, a dog. 

Fines, (plur.), boundaries, is always masculine. 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 
Anguis, a snake. Corbis, a basktt. Tigris, a tiger. 



Canalis, a conduit pipe, Palvis, duttj 
Cencliris, a serpent, Scrobis, a dtteh. 

3. The following are masculine : — 



Tor^uis, a chain. 
Pollifl, fine fiour 



Axis, an axletree. 
Aqualis, a teater-poL 
Caliis, a path. « 
Cassis, a net. 



Ensis, a sward. Postis, a post. 

Fascis, a bundle. Sanguis, blood. 

Follis, a pair of beUows. Semis, a half. 

Fustis, a dub. ^"^^^^ ' brier. * 
Glis, a dormouse. 
Lapis, a stone. « 



Centussis, a compound LemQres, pi., spectres. 



Sod&Iis, a companion. 
Torris, a firebrand. 
Unguis, a naiL 
Vectis, a lever. 
Vermis, a worm. 
Vomis, a ploughshare. 



of as. Mensis, a month. 

Collis, a hill. Mugllis, a mtdlet. 

Cossis, a worm. Orbis, a circle. 

CucQmis, a cucumber. Piscis, a fish. 
Decussis, a compound 

of as. 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant. 

V 04* 1. Dms^ a tooth ; fonsy a fountam ; mons^ a mountain ; and 
ponsy a bridge, are masculine. So also are chtHybs, steel ; etlops, a kind 
of fiah ; epops, a lapwing ; gryps^ a griffin j hydrops^ the dropsy ; mtrops^ 
a woodpecker, and rudens^ a cable.' 

2. Some nouns in n«, originally participles, and the compounds d[ dens^ 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, confluens, a confluence ; 
occldensy the west; orienj, the east; torrenSy a torrent; bidens, a two- 
pronired hoe ; but bidens^ a sheep, and profluens^ a stream, are feminine 
J'o these add sextans^ quadrans, triens^ dodrans, dextajis, parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 
A deps, /a<ne«9. Seps^ a kind of serpent. Serpens, a serpent. 
Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

^nlmans, an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Exceptions in X. 

^ 00« 1. AX. Corox, a raven; eor</az, a kind of dance ; dropaz, b.xi 
ointineiit ; styrax^ a kind of tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculine ; 
Umax, a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except fasx, dregs, forfex, scissors, 
lex, a law, ncx', death, prex, (obs.) prayer, and supellex, furniture, which 
are feminine, and airipUx, golden-herb, which is neuter. 

Cortex, bark ; imbrex, a gutter-tile ; obex, a bolt ; rumex, sorrel ; and 
sHex, a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pum^z 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3 IX. Caiix, a cup 'f fornix, an arch; phcsnix, a kind of bird ; anr 
spadix, a palm-branch, are masculine : larix, the larch-tree, is masc. or fern 

Pcrdix,a. partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, are masculine. 

5. UX. Tradux, a vine-branch, is masculine. 



<» Rarely feminine. 
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6. YX. Bombyx^ a silk- worm ; caLyx^ the bud of a flower ; coccyx ^ a 
cackoo ; and oryx, a wild ffoat, are masculine. Onyx and sardonyx^ names 
of stones ; also, calx, the heel, and calx, lime ; lynx, a lynx, and sandyx, ^ 
a kind of color, are masculine or feminine. 

JNoTE. BombyXj when it signifies silk, is feminine. 

7. QiiincunXy septuttx, decunx, deunx, parts of a^, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

^ 66. Nouns ending in a, e^iy y, c, /, n, f, ar, wr, and 
us, are neuter ; as, 

V diadema, a crown ; rete^ a net ; hydromeli, mead ; lac, milk ; 
vectigaly revenue ; flumen a river ; caput, the head ; calcar^ a 
spur ; gtUtur, the throat, and pectus, the hreast. 

Exceptions in L anc? E. 

Mugil, a mullet, and «oZ, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular ; but, in the plural, it is always masculine. Obtb 
and Prceneste are neuter or feminine. 

Exi^eptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are feminine — aedan, a nightingale ; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter^- 
gluten, glue ; ingnen, Uie groin ; poUen, fine flour ; and unguen, ointment 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

V v>7. Furfur, b^in ; salar, a trout ; turtur, a turUe dove ; and 
tmUur, a vulture, are masculine. Baccar and robur, names of plants, are 
neuter. § 29. Tibur, a city, is masculine. 

Exceptions in US. 

LepuSy a hare; and Greek nouns in jms (yiovf), are masculine ; as, tri- 
pus, a tripod ; but lagopus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

y^ Nouns in t/5, having litis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
/nine; B.s,juv€ntus, youth; incus, an anvil. 

Penis, -adis, a brute animal ; tellus, the earth ; fraus, firaud ; and ia«j, 

praise, are feminine. Pessinus, -untis, is feminine, and rarely masculine. 

Grus, a crane, mus, a mouse, and s%is, a swine, are masculine or feminine. 



Rules for the Oblique Cases of Nouns op the 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE singular. 

A. 

^ 68« Nouns in a form their genitive in dtis ; as, di-a-di*" 
ma^ di-^-dem'^'tis, a crown ; dog'-nia^ dog'-ma-tis^ an opinion 
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E. 

Nouns in e change e into is ; as, re'-te, ref^tis, a net ; st-A'-h^ 
u^'4iSf a seat 

L 

Nouns in t are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy-drom'^-U, mead, has hyd-nhmel-i-iis in the geni- 
tive. 

o. 

^ 69* Nouns m o form their genitive in cnis ; as, ser'-mo^ 
ur-mi&^iSf speech ; pd-vo^ pa-vo'-nis^ a peacock. 

Remark. Patrials in o haye 9ms; as, Maeido,-ihuM; ezeept EhirOneSf 
iM€6iuSf I&neSf MuamOneSf SuessOnes^ Ac, See p. 267, Ejc. Incr. in 0, 3. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in tnis ; as, orrun'-do, aHrun'-di-nis, a reed ; 
vma'^gOf imuxg''i'^is, an image. 

Bat eonUiff, a glutton ; unUdo, a kind of fruit ; and harp^o, a hook, 
haye dnit. 

Cardo, a bin^ ; ^rdo, order ; ^ando, hail ; virgOf a virgin ; and margo^ 
the brinii of a river, also have Inu in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, alto, have inis .'-"-Apollo ; homo, a man; newto, 
nobody ; and turboj a whirlwind. 

Garo, flesh, has, bj syncope. eamUs. Anio, th« name of a river, has 
JinUnis; Jferio^ the wi& of Mars, JferUms; from the old nominatives, 

£xc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their ffenitive in il#, and their 
other cases singulv, in o; as, Dido, sen. iHd'OLS, dat. Dido, &:c.; 
^go, -ilLs ; but Uiej are sometimes declined regularly ; as. Dido, DidOnis, 

V c. ' ^ 

^ 70. The only nouns in c are haf4ee, ha^i'-cts, a jMckle, 
and lac, lad-tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 
Nouns in /, », and r, form their genitive by adding t5 ; as, 

eim'-5ti/, con''Su4is, a consul ,* caf-non, can'^nis, a rule ; M-nor, 

luHfio'^s, honor. 

Bo, AnM-mal, an-i-mft'-lis, an anvnud. Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spwr, 
Vi'-gil, vig'-T-Iis, a watchman, Car'-cer, car'-ce-ris, a prison, 

Ti'-tan, iT-U'-nis, Tiian, Gut'-tur, gut'-to-ris, the throat, 

Si'-ren, si-rC'-nis, a siren, Mar'-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a martyr, 

Del'-phin, del-phl'-nis, a dolphin, 

Exceptiant in L. " 
Fd, gall, and md, honey, double I before is; tm,fdUs, mdlis. 
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Eccepiions in N. 

^71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in inis; as, 
fiu''men,fiu''mi'nis, a river; glu'-ten, glu'-ti-nis, glue. 

The following, also, form their genitive in \nis : — oscetiy a bird which 
foreboded by singing ; pecten, a comb ; tibicen^ a piper j and tubXcen, a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in On form their genitive in otitis; as, Laomedon^ 
Laomedontis, Some in gn have §nis, or ynos; as, Trmchyn^ Trackynos. 

. fijcceptiom in R. 

1. Nouns in tcr drop c in the genitive ; as, pa'-ter, paf-tris^ a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, OctdbHs, 

But crater y a cup ; sottTf a savior ; and latere a tile, retain « in the genitive. 

2. Frtr, corn, has f arris; hepar, th^ liver, hepdtis; iter, a journey, 
itiniris ; JvpUer, Jovis ; and covy the heart, cordis, 

3. These four in ttr have 6ris in the genitive : — efrwr, ivpry ; femur, the 
thiffh ; jeeiir, tiie livdr ; roftttr, strength. 

Jecur has also jectn^m, and jocindris. 

AS. 

^ 72. Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, a'-tas^ 
tD-^d'-tiSy age ; pi'-C'tas, pi-c-td'-tis, piety. 

£xc. 1. Jls has oj^is; ?iu», a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
ra5, a vessel, vasis. Anas^ a duck, has atuUis, 

£xc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in aTitiSj the feminincs ii^ ddis or ddos, and the 
neuters in &tis ; as, adAmaSy -antisy adamant ; lampaSy 'ddisy a lamp ; bud- 
raSy 'dtiSy a species of herb. Areas y an Arcadian, and JTomaSy a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis, Melas, the 
name of a river, has Mel&nis. 

ES. ^^^ 
^ 73. Nouns in 65 form their genitive by changing es into 
iSyttiSyOX etis; as, ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; mi'-les, mU'-^-tiSy a 
soldier ; se'-geSy seg'^e-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni 
five in i, afler the second declension ; as, AdUlleSy -isy or -t. 

Those which make itis are. 
Ales, a bird. Gurgos, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, afowler^s staff. Hosjies, a piest. Satelles, a lifeguard, 

Antifftes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a trea. 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of com. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier, Trames, a path. 

Eques, a liorseman. Palmes, a vine-branch, Tudes,^a hammer, [dier. 

Fomes, fuel. Pedes, a footman. Veles, a light armed sol- 

The following have itis : — ahieSy a fir-tree ; ariesy a ram ; indXgeSy a man 
deified ; interpres, an interpreter ; paries, a wall ; seges, growing; corn * 
uid tegesy a mat 

3 (a) is otitis. 
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The following haye etis : — Cres, a Cretan ; Ubes, a caldron ; mugneBy m 
loadstone; qttUs and requieSj rest; and topei, tapestry. But repdes im 
■ometimes of the fiftli declension. 

Some Greek proper names haye either etis or if in the genitive ; as, 
Chremes, -itis, or -is. Darts ^ -itiSf or -is. 

£xc. 1. Obsesj a hostage, and prases, a president, have idis, 

Ezc. 2. Herts, an heir, and meretSy a reward, have €dis; pes, a loot, 
and its compounds, haye idis. 

Ezc. 3. Ctrts has Ceriris; bts, htssis; and praSf a surety, frmdim. 
JEs, brass, has etris, 

IS. 

^ 74. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 
nominative; as, axi^'Hsy au'-risy the ear; a'-vis, al'vis^ a 
bird. 

£zc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris :—ams, ashes ; oieftmtf , 
a cucumber : jndvis, dust ; vomis or vomer, a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have \dis: — tapis, a cup; eassis, a helmet; 
ciurpif , the jlbint of a spear ; lapis, a stone ; and prommlsis, an antepast. 

Ezc. 3. Two have inis :—poUis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Ezc. 4. Four have iHs : — Dis, Pluto ; Us, strife ; Qium, a Roman ; and 
. Samnis, a Samnite. 

Ezc. 5. Glis, a dormouse, has gliris, 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. inu, ottos; as, 
Basis, tktfooi ofapiUar, 
HaBrSsis, heresy. 
Metropdlis, a chief city. 
FhtAaia, a phraso. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
?o6BiB, poetry. 



2. in idis, or idos; as, 3. in inis; as, 

^gis, a shield. Delphis or 

iEnftis, the JEndd. Delphin. 

Aspis, an asp. Sal&mis. 
EpnemSris, a day-hook, — ^ 

Ins, the rainbow. 4. in enHs; aa, 

Nereis, a Jfertid. Simdis. 
Pyrftmis, a pyramid. 
ligris, a tiger. 
Tyrannis, tyranny. ' 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 

CliariSf one of the Graces, nas Uis. 

OS. 

<^ 75« Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; as, 
JioSyfi&'riSy a flower; nef-pos, ne-p&'iis, a grandchild. 
The following have Ifris >— 

Flos, afiower. Labos or labor, labor. Os, tkemomtk. 

Glos, a husband's sister. Lepos orlepor, tri^ Ros, lietA. 

Honos or honor, Aonor. Moa, a custom. 

Jirbos or arbor y a tree, has dri*. 
The following have 9tis : — 

Cos, a whetstmi/s, Monoctroa, a unicorn. Nepos. a grandchild, 

po0, a dowry. Rhinoceros, a rhinoctros. Saoerdos, o priest. 
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Exc. 1.^ Custosy a keeper, Las custddU; bos, an oz, bovis; and of, a 
bone. OS.W. 

Exc. 2. Some Greek pubstantives in os have dis in the genitive; a8| 
heros, n hero', Minos; TroSfO. Tiojun. • 

US. 
^ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in cm or dris ; as, 
gef-nus, gen^^e-hris, a kind ; temf^us, tem'^pd-ris, time. 
Those which make ihis are, 
Corpus, a body, Lepus, a hare, Pectas, the breast, , 

Decusy honor. Littus, a s/iore, Pignus, a pledge, 

DedScus, disgrace, Nemus, a grove. Stercus, dung, 

FacinuS) an exploit, Pecus, cattle, Tempus, time, 

Foenusy interest. Pen us, provisions, /Tergus, a hide, , 

Frigus, cold. 
Exc. 1. These three have ^uUs: — incusyon anvil; palus^ a moniM; 
and subscuSf a dove-tail. 

PeeuSf a brute animal, has pecUdis, 

Exc . 2. These five have iUis .'-—juventtiSj youth ; saltiSf safety ; seneetuSf 
old age ; servltus, slavery ; virtus, virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in its have firis; as, cms, the leg; jus, right; 
mus, a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; t/ius, frankincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and sms, 

TeUus, the earth, has telluris; and Ligus or ur, a Ligurian, has IdgMs. 
Exc. 4. Fraua, fraud, and laus, praise, hnYe fraudis, laudis, 
Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (novg) have ddis; as, tripus, tripddis, a 
tripod ; (Edlpus, '6dis, which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in u9 have unJtis ; as, Trap€zu8^ 
Trapezuntis; Opus, -untis ; Pessinus, -uatis, 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen« 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension ; as, Orpheas, -^i or -i. 

YS; 

^ 77. Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some^ 
have yis or yos, some ydis or ydos ; as, 

Ca^'pys, Ca'-py-is or -os, dUa'-mys, chlam'-p-dis ot -dos, a cloak. 

S preceded hy a consonant. 

Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing 5 into is or tis ; as, trahs, traf-bis, a beam ; hi'-ems, 
hi'-e-mts, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; fronSy fron'-tisy the 
forehead^ 

Those in hs, ms, and psy change 5 into is ; except gryps, a 
griffin, which has gryphis. 

Remark. Those in eps also change e into i; na, princes, prinapis^ ■ 
prince. But seps has sepis, and auceps, aucUpis, 

Those in Is, ns, and rs, change s into tis. 
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Etc. 1. Tlie followinjr in iw change s into dit t—fronMy a leaf; i/mmm^ 
an acorn ; jugtans, a walnut ; lens, a nit ; and libripmSj a weigher. 
Exc. 2. Tirytu^ a Greek proper name, haa Tirynilds in Uie genitive. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in Itis, They are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'A-tis ; and its compounds, octiput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into cis or gis ; 
as, vox, vo''cis, the voice ; con'-jux^ con^'ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for^-nax, for-ndf-eis, a furnace ; ea^-Ux, eal'-t-eU, a cup ; cer'rinx, 
car-vV-dSf the neck. 

Those which make gis are, eonjux, a spouse ; ^ez, a flock ; lex, a law ; 
rewiea;, -IgiSf a rower ; rez, a king. - 

Also Uie following : — 
All5brox , -dgis, an Alio- Dumndrix, -Igis. Phalanx, -gis, a phalanx, 

brogian. Eporeddrix, -Igis. Phr^x,-gis,a P/trwuiK. 

Ambidrix, -I^is. Exlex, -6gis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a sphinx, 

Aquilex, -figis, a spring Frux, -giB^Jruit. Strix, -gis, a screech-otoL 

hunter. I^py^^ 'f^^^t ^^ north' Styx, -gis, the river Styx. 

BitQrix, -Tgis, a Bituri' west wind. Syrinx, -gis, Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetorix, -Igis. VercingetSrix, -Igis. 

Coccyx, -^^gis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -j^gis, a toildgoat, 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in ids ; as, pollex, -tcis, the thumb. 

Except /a?nl««x, a mower; narthex, a shrub; resex, a vine-branch; 
verveXf a wether ; and aqulUx, exlex, and remex, 

Exc. 2. Supellex, furniture, has supelleeillis ; and sen£x, an old man, haa 
senis, JVu:, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in aetit; 
as, Astydnax, actis. So HylaXy BiJbrax, Demdnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sard&nyx have ^chis in the genitive ; as, onyx, 
onpchis, 

DATIVE SINGULAR. r 

^ 79. The dative singular ends in t; as, sertno, dat. sermonu 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus. Varr. apud 
Cell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 
in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 
the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

I . Many proper names In is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; as, Hispdlis, Tibiris, Anubis; so also^/ii^ 
Athisis, BoBtis, Ar&ris, BUldlis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &G. These acme- 
times, also, make the accusative in in ; as, Albin. 
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2. The following also have the accuiative in im >-> 
Amuasia, a mason* s rule. Mephitis, /ovZ air. Sitis, Mtrjf. 
fiuris, a plough-tail, Ravis, hoarseness, Tussis, a cough. 
Cannabis, hemp, Sinapis, mustard. Vis, strength. 
Cuctimis, a cucumber, 

3. These have tm, and sometimes em. : — 

Febris, a fever, Restis, a rope. Tniris, a tower. 

Puppis, the stem. Secoris, an axe. 

But these have em, and rarely im : — 

Bipennis, a haUle-axe. Nuvis, a ship. PrssSpis, a stall. 

Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. Sementis, a sawing 

Messis, a harvest. Pelvis, a basin, Strigllis, a fiesik4muih. 

Crates, a hurdle, and lens, a lentil, have also sometimes tm, as if from 
cratis and lentis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in im. 

Accusative of (xreek Nouns* 

^ 80. The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations tit and a, but often ends, as id 
Latin, in em or im. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or of, tmpure, that is, 
with a consonant ffoing before, have their accusative in em or a ; as, lampas 
{lampddis or -doi), lampdda; chlamys^chlamgdem, or -j|^; pyrdmis,py' 
ramXdem. 

In like manner these three, which have is pure in the j^nithre^TVos. 
Troisy Troem^ and Troa^ a Trojan ; heros, a hero ; and JIfuuw, a king of 
Crete. 

Aer, the air; tether^ the sky; ddphin^ a dolphin; and voan, a hymn, 
have usually a; as, aira, €Bthira, ddphlna^ padna. Fan^ a god, has 
only a. 

£xc. 1. Masculines in m, whose genitive increases in if or of impure, 
have their accusative in tm or in ; somettmeil^ in Idem ; Paris^ Faridis or 
Paridos; Parim, Parin or Pafidem, 

£xc. '2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, thou|rh 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes tm or in ; as, EUs, EUdu ; 
Elidem, seldom Elin, 

So Tigris, signifjjrin^ a river or a beast, has tigridem or tigrim; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tignn also. 



theii 

Charybdis, (gen 

'yis or -yos^ Halym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
TTieseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea, See § 54. 

Demosthines and Ganymedes, have sometimes in the accusative, besides 
em, the terminative ea. Diomede is contracted from -ea, Virg. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in 
tAtm, along with the accusative m em, the termination en, as if of the 
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first declension ; as, Aehiilts^ AchiUen ; Xerxes^ Xerxen ; SopfiddeSj So- 
phdcUn. Some also, which have either itis or is in the genitive, have, 
besides item, €ta^ or em, the termination en; as, Cremes^ Tnales. 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81. The vocative is like the nominative. 
Many Greek nouns, however, particularlv proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative ; as, Dapknis, Dapkni ; Tetkys^ Tethy ; 
MelampuSj Melampn ; Orpheus ^ Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. tg) 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, Socr&tes, Socrdte. 

ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 82. The ablati^^e singular ends in e. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in e, a/, and ar, have the ablative in t ; 
as, sedilCf sedlli; animal, animdli; calcar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar^^ have e in the 
ablative ; viz. bacchar^ an herb ; far, corn ; hepar, the liver ; jubar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar, nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Rete, a net, has either e or i ; 
and mare, the pea, has m poetry mare in tlie ablative. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi ; December, Decembri ; Aprilis, Aprili, 

But BcBtis, cannabis, and Ugris, have e or t. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or t ; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But testis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only ; as, Paris, Jldis, -Ide. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly i 
in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 
natdlis, a birthday ; soddlis, a companion ; tririmis, a trireme. 
When such adjectives become proper names, they always have e ; as, 
Juvendlis, Juvendle. Also, affinis and adilis have generally e ; as have 
always juvinis, a youth ; rudis^ a rod ; and voiueris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, thouffh tliey have only em in the accusative, 
* have e or » in the ablative, but oftener e: — 

Amnis, Classis, Ignis, Pars, Supellex, 

Annuls, Collis, Imber, Postis, Tridens, 

Avis, Finis, Muwllis, Pugil, Unguis, 

Civis, Fustis, Orbis, Sors, Vectis. 

Occiput, rus, and vesper have also e or t. 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in i; as, Carthagini, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Candlis has i, and very rarely e. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym' or yn in the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y ; as, Atys, Atye, or Aty, 
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Exc. 2. Greek noons in ma hare the dative and ablatire plural more 
frequently in is than in ibus ; as, poima^ poemdUSf or poemaClbus. 
' The poets sometimes form the datiye plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in n, and, before a yowel, in nit ; as, herOiSf kerol- 
dis, heroisi^ or keroisin. So in Quintilian, Metamorphosin, 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 
^ 85« The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
es, a, or ia. 

Exc. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have ium in the senitive 
plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eis, or f5, instead of es ; 
as, parteSj gen. partium^ ace. partes, parteis or partis, 

Exc. 2. When the accusative singular of Greek nouns not neuter ends 
in Oj the accusative plural ends in tff ; as, lampasj lampdda^ lampddag. 
So, also, in some barbarian names of nations ; as, BriganUu, 





Jupiter, 


and vis, strength, are thus declined :— 


__ 


Singular. 


Singular. Plural. 


N. Ju'-pT-ter, 


N. vis, vi'-res, 


G. Jo'-vis, 


6r. vis, vir'-i-um. 


D. Jo'-vi, 


D. — vir'-I-bus, 


Ac, Jo'-vem, 


Ac. vim, vi'-res. 


V. Ju'-pl-ter, 


V. vis, vi'-res, 


Ah, Jo-ve. 


Ab. vi. vir'-I-bus. 


^ 86. The following table exhibits the principal forms of 


Greek nouns of the third declension : — 




Norn. 


Gen. 1 Dot. 


Ace. 1 Voc. 1 Abl. 


S. 


Lampas, 


(-fidis, > 
<-fidos, $ 


-adi. 


(-adem,) 
i-ada, i 


-as. 


-ade. 


PI 


-ades, 


-&dum. 


-adtbus, 


(.&des, ) 
^SLdas, b 


-&des, 


-adibus. 


S. 


Ileros, 


^is. 


-oi. 


(-oero, 
i-6a, 5 


-OS, 


-6e. 


PL 


-oes, 


-oum. 


-oibus. 


(-oes, ) 
) -oas, 5 


-oes, 


-oibus. 




Chelys, 


J-yis, i 
Ufos, 5 


'fh 




'Jf 


-yeory 




Poesis, 


J-is, -los, ) 
( -eos, 5 


-i, 


(-im, ) 
i'in, $ 


'h 


-i. 




Achilles, 


5-is,-ei,-l 
Uos, i 


-^ 


(-em, ) 
J-ea,-en) 


.es,.e, 


-e or-L 




Orpheus, 


-eos, 


-Si, 


-€a, 


-cu, 


See $54 




Aer, 


-Sris, 


-€ri, 


-€ra, 


-er, 


-6re 




Dido, 


-fis. 


-o. 


•o. 


•o, 


-o. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in tu and u. 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular number, except in the genitive. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 
Singular, Plural. 

N. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tus, 

G, fruc'-tus, fruc'-tu-um,* 

2>. fruc-tu-i,* fruc'-ti-bus, 

Ac, fruc-tum, fruc'-tus, 

V. fruc-tus, fruc'-tus, 

Ab. fruc'-tu. fruc -ti-bus. 



Cornu, a horn. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

G. cor'-nus, cor'-nu-um, 

D. cor'-nu, cor-nT-bus, 

Ac. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

V. cor'-nu, cor-hu-a, 

Ab. cor -nu. cor'-nl-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Can'-tu8, a song. Fluc'-tus, a wave. Se-na'-tus, tht senate. 

Cur'-ru8, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grief, Ge'-lo, ice. 

£x-er'-ci-tu8, an army. Mo'-tus, motion. Ve'-ru, a spit. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 88. 1. The following are feminine : — 

Acu8, a needle. Ficus, ^fig' Portlcus, a gallery. 

Domus, a house. Manus, a hand. Tribus, a tnbe. 

The plurals quinqudtruSf a feast of Minerva, and idus, the ides, are 
also feminine. So also noctUj by night, found only in the abl. sing. 

PenuSf a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine 
or feminine. Secus^ sex, is neuter ; see § 94. 
SpecuSy a den, is very rarely ieminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nine by signification. See § 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 89. 1. Domusy a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. , 

JV*. Do'-mus, do'-mus, 

G. do'-mAs. or do'-mi, dom'-u-um, or do-mS'-mm, 

D. dora'-u-i, or do'-mo, dom'-I-bus, 

«^c. do'-mum, do'-muSy or do'-mos, 

V. do'-mus, do'-mus, 

M. do'-mo. dom'-I-bns. 

• ProDounced/ruc^'-yu-i, otJhie''Uku-i, &c. $80. Eze.(€.) 

4 
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DomiU, in the punitive, ■ignifies, of a house ; dmni commonly Miffnifiea, 
at home. The ablative domu it found in Plautus, in some copies ofLiTjy 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Vomits, a corncl-ti'ce ; Jtcus, a fig-tree ; lavmsy a laurel ; and myrtiu a 
myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Penus is sometimes 
of tlie third. 

Some nouns in « have also forms in «# and urn ; as, cornu, cormUt or 
Adjectives, com pounds of Yftffnv«, are of the 1st and 2d declensions. 



Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

'Singtdar. Plural, 

JV*. Fructus, fhictues, -us, 

G, fructuis, -fts, fructuum, -Am, 

D. fructui, -u, fructuTbus, -abus, or -Ibus, 

Je. fructuem, -um, fructues, -us, 

K /ructus, fructues, -us, 

jib. fructue, -u. fructulbus, -Qbus, or -Ibus. ' 

2. The genitive singular in i« is sometimes found in anciei\t authors. 
A genitive in t, afler the second declension, also occurs; as, sendiUMf 
sendti ; tvmultus, tumulti. 

3. The contracted form of the dative in it b not oflen used ; yet tt 
sometimes occurs, especially in Cssar, and in the poets. 

4. 'IMie contracted form of the genitive plural in Urn rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle, Lacus, a lake, Specus, a den, 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth, Tribus, a tribe. 

Anus, a joint, Pecu, a fiock, 

Oenu, a knee ; portus, a harbor ; tonitruSf thunder ; and veru, a spit, 
have ibwf or libus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90* Nouns of the fifth declension end in es, and are 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined • — 






Res, a thing. 


Dies, 


a day. 


Singular, Plural. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


N, res, res, 


N, di'^s, 


di'-es, 


G. re'-i, rc'-rum, 


O, di-c'-i, 


di-e'-rum, 


D, re'-i, re-bus, 


D, di-e'-i, 


di-e'-bus, 


Ac, rem, res. 


Ac. di'-ein, 


di'-es, 


V. res, res, 


V. di'-es, 


di'-es, 


Ab, re. re'-bus. 


Ab. di'-e. 


di-e'-bus. 
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Exceptions in Gender. 

DieSy a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e; as, die for diet. 
The ffenitive is sometimes also found in es ; as, rabies, gen. rabies, Lucr., 
and the genitive and dative in i ; as, gen. d», V irg. ; dat. pemicU, Nep. 

Remark 1. There are only about eighty nouns of this declension, and 
of these only two, res and dies, are complete in the plural, ^des, efigies^ 
eluviesj fanes, glades, progenies, series^ species, spes, want the genitive, 
dative, and ablative plural, and the rest want the plural altogether. 

2. All nouns of this declension end in t«f , except Toxir— fides, faith *, 
res, a thing ; spes, hope ; and plebes, the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except fibirs, aries, paries, and quieSy which 
are of the tliird declension, and requies, which is of the third and filUu 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

^91* When a compound noun consists of two nomina- 
tives, both parts are declined; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only b 
declined. Of the former kind are respubRca,a. commonwealth, 
and jusjurandum, an oath ; of the latter/ mater-familias, a 
mistress of a family. 

Singular, Plural. 

JV. res-puV-H-ca, res-pub'-lT-cfe, 

O, re-i-pubMI-ce, re-nim-pub-li-c&'-nim, 

Z>. re-i-pub'-lT-ce, re-bus-pub'-li-cis, 

^c, rem-pub'-li-cam, res-pub^-lf-cas, 

V, res-pub'-lT-ca, Tes-pub'-II-c», 

M. re-pub'-lI-cA. re-bus-pub'-ll-cis. 

Singular. Plural. 

Jf, jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

G, ju-ris-ju-ran'-di, 

JD. ^u-ri-ju-ran'-do, 

^e. ^us-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
V. ps-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 

M. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 

Note. The precedingr compounds are divided and pronounced like the 
■imple words of which they are compounded. 



Singular. ^ 
A*. marter-fa-milM-as, 
G. ma-tris-fa-mil'-i-as, 
D. ma-tri-fa-mil'-i-as, 
^e. ma-trem-fa-mil'-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
M. ma-tre-fa*mil'-i-asy Slo. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^ 92. Irregular nouns are divided into three claAses-* 
Variable, Defective, and Redundant 



40 TARIABLE NOUNS. ^93. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns, 
1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 



are. 



Avemtis, Ism&rus, Msnftlus, Tjirt&rus, 

Dindj^mas, MassXcos, Fangsus, Taygfitus. 

Floral, Avema^ &c. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jociis, a jest ; plur. joci^ or joca ; — locus^ a place ; 
plur. hci^ passages in books, topics, places; loca^ places; sih^ 
ilus, a hissing ; plur. sibila, rarely sibtlL 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carbdsus, a species of flax; plur. carbdsa, very rarely carbdsos^ 
sails, &c., made of it ; — Hierosolyma, -<», Jerusalem ; plur. 
Hierosolyma, 'drum. 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
eos/t/nt, heaven; plur. cos/t; — Elysium; ^hxt.Elysii; — Argos ; 
plur. Argu So siser^ n., plur. siseres, m. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plur at; as, frenum, a bridle ; plur. freni or frena; — rostrum^ 
a rake; plur. rastri, or rostra ;—pugillar, a writing tablet; 

.plur. pugilldres, or -pugillaricu 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast; plur. epula; — balneum, a bath; plur. balnem, 
rarely balnea ; — nundinum, a market-day ; plur. nundtna, a fair. 

7. Feminine or neuter in the singular, and feminine in the 
plural; as, delicia or delictum, delight; plur.de/ecies. 

Heteroclites, 

^ 93* I. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugerum, an acre ; gen. jugeri^ or 
jugiris ; abLjugere; plur., nom., and hcc, jugera; gen. jugi' 
rum ; abl. jugeris and jugertbus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. 

2, Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural : 



^ 5»4. 
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as, vas^ a vessel ; p]ur. vasa, drum. Ancile^ a shield, has some- 
times ajicilidrum, in the genitive plural. 

Note. Viiriable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to' 
have retained a part of each of their original forms. Thus, rasa, -oruniy 
properly cuinea from vasvitif -t, but the latter, together with the plural of 
vas, vans, became obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

^ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are pondo, pounds, used only in the plural : most nouns in t : 
foreign words : semis, a half: ffit, a seed: cepe, an onion : the singular of 
tnille, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, velle suum, for sita voluntas, 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Mtmop^ 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pcntaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case : — 
Abactus, ace* pi. ; a driving away, Coelite, ahl. ; pi. entire , inhabitants 



Accitu, abl. ; a calling for. 
Admissu, ahl. ; admission. 
Admonitu, abl. ; admonition, 
JEa, not used in gen. pi. 
Aff^tu, ahl.; an addressing ;— ft. 

afiktus, -ibus. 
AlgTis, num. ; algum, ace. ; algu, or 

-o, ahl. ; cold. 
Ambage-, abl,; a winding story; — 

pi. entire. 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. 
Aplustre, nam, and ace. ; the flag of 

a ship ;—^l. aplustria, or aplustra. 
Arbitratus, tiom, ; -um, ace. ; -u, 

abl.; judgment. 
Arcessitu, ow. ; a sending for, 
Astu, nam., ace. ; a city, 
Astus, nam. ; astu, abl, ; craft ; — 

astus, ace, pi. 
Caco^thes, nom., ace, ; an evil eus- 

torn ;— <;aco6the, nom, pi,; -e, 

and -es, ace, pi, 
Cetos, ace, ; a whale ;— cete, nom, 

and tue, pi. 
Chaos, nom., ace, chao, ahl, ; chaos ; 
Cassem, ace.; casse, a&^.; a net; 

pi, entire. [looking around, 

Circumspectus, nom. ; -um; -u; a 
Coactu, ahl. ; constraint. 

4» 



of heaven. 

Commutatum, ace. ; an alteration. 

Comp^dis, gen. ; comp^de, ahl. ; a 
fetter ;—^l. compedes,-ium , -Ibus. 

Concessu, ahl. ; permission. 

Condiscipulatu, ahl. ; companion- 
ship at school, . 

Cratim, or -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a hur- 
dle ; — pi. crates, -ium, -Ibus. 

Daps, nom., scarcely used ; dapis, 
gen. &c. ; a feast. 

Datu, ahl, ; a giving, 

Derisui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 
ridumle. 

Despicatui, dat. ; contempt, 

Dica, nom.; dicam, ace.; a legal 
^ocess ;-'-dicaa, ace, pi, 

Dicis, gen.; as^ dicis gratia, for 
form s sake, 

Ditionis, gtn. ; -i, dat. ; -em, au. ; 
-ejobl,; power, 

DiVLj abl, ; in the day time, 

Divisui, dat. ; a dividing. 

£bur, ivory ; — not used in the gen.^ 
dot., and abl. pi. 

Efflagitatu, abl. ; importunity. 

Ejectua, jiom. ; a throwing out, 

£po0,ac£. ; an -epic poem. 

Ergo, ahl. ; for the sake. 
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Evectua, nom, ; a eonetyance, 

Ffex, dregs, wants ^en. pL 

For, corny not used in the gtn.^ 

dat.f and abl. pi. 
Fas, nom,, ace; right, 
Fauce, abL ; die throat ;- plural, en- 
tire. 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pL 
Femlnisj^en. ; -i, dat, ; -e, abl, ; the 

thigh ;—pL femina, -IbuB. 
Flictu, abl. ; a striking. 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace.; 

-e, flW.; a door; — pi, entire. 
Fors, nam.; -tis, gen.; -tenii om.; 

-te, abl. ; chance. 
Frustratui, aJbl. ; a deceiving. 
Frux, fruit, nam,, scarcely used ; — 

frugis, gen,, &c. 
GausSpe, nam.^ ace., ahl.; a rough 

garment ; — gaus&pa, ace. pi, 
Glos, nom,, voc, ; a husband s sister. 
Grates, ace. pi.; — gratibus, abl,; 

tlianks. « 
Hiems, winter, not used in gen,, 

dat,, and abl, pi. 
Hippom&nes, nom. 
Hir, nom. and ace. ; the palm of the 

hand. 
Hortatu, abl.; an exhorting ;— pi. 

hortatlbus. 
Imp^tis, gen. ; -e, abl.; a shock ;^^l. 

impetlbus. 
Inconsuitu, aM. ; vnthout advice. 
[ncitas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas 

redactus, reduced to a strait. 
Indultu, abl. ; indulgence. 
Inferioe, nom.pl. ; -as, ace. ; sacrifices 

to the dead. 
{n&,c\9A, ace. pi. ; a denial; as, ire 

inficias, to deny. 
Ingratiis, abl. pi. ; against one's 

will. 
Injussu, abl. ; without leave, 
Inquies, nom. ; disquiet. 
Instar, nom,, ace. ; a likeness. 
Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. 
Jnyitatu, abl, ; an invitation. 
Jovis, nom., rarely used ;~-pl. Joves. 
Irrisui, dot.; -um, aec.; -u, all.; 

derision. 
Jug£ris, gen. ; -e, ahl. ; an t^cre ,^— pZ. 

jugSra, -um, -Ibus. 
Jussu. abl. ; command. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi. 
Lucu, abl, ; light. 
Ludificatui, dtU. ; a mockery. 



Lux, light, wants the gen. pi. 
Mandatu, abl. ; a command. 
Mane, nom., aec. ; mane, or -i, abL^ 

morning. 
Mel, honey, not used in gen,, dat.^ 

and abl. pi. 
Melos, ace; melody; — mele, nom.^ 

ace, pi. 
Metus^/Mr, not used in gen., dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Missu, abl,; despatch ;— pi. missus, 

-Ibus. 
Moni tu, abl, ; admonition ;-~pl, mon- 

Itus. 
NatUj abl. ; by birth. i 

Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 

of no value. 
Nefas, nom., aec. ; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voc, and 

the pi. 
Nepentlies, nom. ; an herb. 
Nex, death, wants tlie voc. ; — ^necea, 

nom., ace. pi. 
Nihil, or nihilum, nom, and ace. ; 

•i,gen.; '0,abl,; nothing. 
Noctu, abl. ; by night, 
Nuptui, dat, ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom,; -teem, aec.; -Tee, or 

-jYce, abl,; a bolt.;— pi. oblces, 

-jicibus. 
Objectum, ace, ; -u, abl, ; an inters 

position ;— pi. objectus. 
Obtentui, dat. ; -u, abl. ; a pretext. 
Opis, gen. ; opem, ace. ; ope, abl. ; 

help ;—pl. entire. 
Oppositu, abl.; an opposing ;—pL 

opposltus. 
Opus, nom., ace, ; need. 
Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pi. 
Pan&ces, nom. ; an herb. 
Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 
Peccatu, ablj, ; sinning. 
Pecadis, gen.; -i, dot.; -em, ace., 

-e, abl. ;— yZ. entire. 
Pelftffe, nom.f ace. pU of pelSgus ; 

the sea. ^ [promptu. 

Permissu, abl. ; permission. so 

Pisc&tus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -um, aee. ; 

-u, abl, ; a fishing. 
Pix,ptlcA, wants gen pi. 
Ponao, abl. ; in weight. 
Preci, dat.; -em, ace.; -e, M.] 

prayer; — pi. entire. 
Proc£rem, aec. ; a peer;'^pl. entile 
Proles, offspring, wants gen. pi. 
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Relatu, abl. ; a relation. 
Rcpetundarum, gen, pi, ; -is, ahL; 

extortion. 
Rogatu, abl. ; a request. 
Rus, the country^ wants gen.y dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Satias, nom. ; -a tern, ace. ; -ate, ahl. ; 

satiety. 
' Secus, nom.y ace; sex. 
Situs, nom.; -um, ace.; -u, ahl,; 

situation ; — situs, nom. and ace. 

pi. ; -Tbus, abl. 
Situs, nom. ; -Os, gen. ; -um, ace. ; 

-u, abl. ; rust ; — situs, ace. pL 
Sobdles, offspring, wants ffen. pi. 
Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. 
Sordis, gen.; -em, ace; -e, abl.; 

filth ; — pL sordes, -ium, &c. 
Spontisj^'en. ; -e,abl.; ofone*soton 

accord. 
Suppetiee,' nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- 

pUes. 
TaDum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, abl.; 



Thus wants gen., dot., and ahl. pi, 
Venui and -o, dat. ; um, ace; -o, 

abl., sale. 
Veprem, ace. ; -e, ahl. ; a brier; — pi. 

entire. 
Verbfiris, ^cfi. ; -e,abl.; a stripe; — 

pi. verb^ra, um, -Ibus. 
Vesper, nom. ; -e or -i, abl. ; the 

evening. 
Vespfira, nom. ; -am, ace; -fir&, abl. ; 

th6 evening. 
VespSrus, nom. ; -o, dat. ; -um, ace. 

-o, abl. ; the evening. 
Vicis, gen. ; -i, dat. ; -em, ace. , -e, 

ahl. ; change ; — pi. entire, except 

gen. 
Virus, Yumi.; -i, gen.; ua,acc.; -o, 

abl. ; poison. 
Vis, strength, wants the dat. sing.; — 

pi. vires, -ium, &c. See § 85. 
Viscus, nom. ; -firis, gen. ; -6re, abl. ; 

an internal organ. pl.yiac&TB., &4i 
Vocatu, abl.; a calling ;-—yocSii\i»f 

ace. pi. 
Voliipe, or volup*, nom. f ace. ; pleas* 

ure. 



gore. 
Tempe, nom., ace., voe. pi. ; a tmHb 
in Thessaly. 

To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have4n that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, bow- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of mafiy words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95* 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except, those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many otherd. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural^ and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 



AGon\i}im,toolfsbane, p. 
Adorea, com. 
Act, the air, p. 
Ma, brass, money, p. 
JEiher, the sky. 
Mvum, an age, p. 
Album, an album. 
Allium^ garlic^ 



Argilla, white clay, 
Avena, oats, p. 
Balslmum, balsam, p. 



Carduus, a thistle. 
CwcOffi^sh, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 



Balaustium, the flower Cestus, the girdle of 



Allium^ garlic, p. skin, p 

AmlcitiB., fritndshipt p. Calor, heai, p. 



of a pomegranate 
Barathrum, a gvlf. 
Galium, hardness of 

skin.p 



Venus. 
Cicata, hemlock, p. 
Coenum, mud. 
Contagium, a eant^ 

gion^p. 
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Crocus, Mjfmn^ p. 
Cruor, Mttody p. 
Cutis, the skirif p. 
Dilucfllum, the dawn, 
Ebur, ivory^ p. 
Electrum, amber ^ p. 
Far, cortiy p. 
Fel, gall. 
Fervor, heat^ p. 
Fides, /ai^. 
Fimus, dvng. 
FvLgti, flighty p. 
Fiiinus, snutkej p. . 
Furor, madwss, p. 
Galln, an oaA: oppZtf. 
GeXuj frost. 
Glarea, gravel, 
Gloria, glory ^ p. 
Glastum, woad. 
Gluten, or 
Glutlnum, glue. 
Gypsum, white plaster. 
Hepar, the liver. ' 
HespSrus, the evening 

star. 
Hilum, the black speck 

of a bean. 
Hordeum, barley, p. 
Humus, the ground. 
Indoles, the disposition, 
Ira, angef, p. 
Jubar, a sunbeam. 
JuSy Justice, law, p. [tion, 
Justitium, a law vaea- 
Lac, milk. 
Lietitia, joi^, p. 
LangtioTyfaintnesSy p. 
Lardum, bacon, p. 
Latex, liquor, p. 



Letnm, death. 
Lignum, wood, p. 
Limus, mud. 
Liquor, liquor, p. 
Lues, a plague, 
Lutum, day. 
Lux, lig/U, p. 
Macellum, tke shambles. 
Mane, the morning. 
M armor, marble, p. 
Mel, honey, p. 
Meridies, mid-day. 
Mors, death, p. 
Munditia, neatness, p. 
Mundus, female ornor 

meats. 
Muscus, moss. 
Nectar, nectar. - 
Nemo, no man. 
Nequitia, wickedness, p. 
Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 

thing. 
Nitrum, nitre. 
Ohlivio, f or getfulness, p 
Omasum, yVi^ tripe. 
Opium, opium. 
Palea, chaff, p. 
Pax, peace, p. 
Penum, and 
Penus, provisions. 
VWT, pepper. 

Fix, pttChy p. 

Pontus, the sea. 
Prolubium, desire. 
Pubes, the youth. 
Pulvis, dust, p. 
Purpura, purple, p. 
Quies, rest, p. 
Ros, dew, p. 
Rubor, redness, p. 



SabOlo, gravel. 
SabQlum, sand. 
Sal (neut), saJt;^ 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea. 
Salus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p 
Sanguis, blood. 
ScrupQlum, a scruple.p. 
Senium, old age. 
Siler, an osier. 
Sinapi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Siiis, thirst. 
Sopor, sletp, p. 
Specimen, an example, 
Spuma,/oam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tell usy the earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Tliymum, thyme, p. 
Tribulus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
VespSra, the evening. 
Veternum, and 
Vetemus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Viuum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, woad. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



^96. (6.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baccha^ 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus; Olympia, the Olympic games; 
BucoHca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 



Acroceraunia, 


£cbatana, 


Amyclffi, 


EsquiliiBy 


Artax&ta, 


Fundi, 


AtliensB, 


Gabii, 


Baiffi, 


Gades, 


Ceraunia, 





Gemonie seals, 

Locri, 

Parisii, 

Philippi, 

Putedli, 



Susa, 

Syracuse, 

'Hiermopj^le, 

Veil, 

Venetiv. 



Those in t more properly signify the people 
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The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
singular y and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a merno* 
randum-hook, 

iF«stIva, sc. castra, swm- 
mer ouarters. 

Alpes, tne Mps^ 8. 

Annales, annals, 8. 

Ant», doorposts, s. 

Antes, /ore ranks, 

Antiee, afordock, 

ApTnse, trifles. 

ArgutieB, witticisms, a. 

Arma, arms. 

Artus, the joints, s. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. . 

Bigse, a two-liorse char- 
iot, s. 

Braccns, breeches. 

Branchioe, the gills of a 
fl^h. 

Brevia, sJiallow places, 

Calendse, Calends. 

CancelU, balustrades, 

Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, a hunter's net, s. 

Caulee, sheep'folds, 

CelSres, light horse. 

Ccelites, the gods, s. 

Cibaria, victuals. 

Clitellas, panniers. 

Codicilli, ujriiings,' 

Crepundia, bawbles. 

CunabOla, and 

Cunee, a eradU* ^ 

Cyclades, the Cydadian 
islands, s. 

Decims, tithes, s. 

DirsB, the Furies, s. 

Divitie, riches. 

Druides, the Druids. 

Dry&des, the Dryads, s. 

EpaloB, a banquet, s. 

Eumenides, the Fu- 
ries, s. 

ExcuhicB, watches. 

l^xe(]\iifB, funeral rites. 

Ezta, entrails. . 

'Exuvim, spoils. 

Facetias, pleasant say- 
ings, ■. 



FeritB, holidays. 
Fides, a stringed in- 

strument, s. 
Flabra, blasts. 
Fraga, strawberries, b, 
Fraces, tite lees of ail. 
Gremlni, twins, b. 
Grense, cheeks, s. 
Gerr®, trifles. 
Grates, tlianks. 
Habenoe, reins, a. 
Hy&des, t/u Hyades, a. 
Hyberna, sc. castra, 

winter quarters. 
Idus, theides ofamonXh. 
Ilia, the flank, 
IncunabQla, a cradle. 
liidutite, a truce. 
InduviiB, cloUies. 
Ineptiae, silly wit, a. 
Infen, the gods below, 
Inferiee, sacrifices to the 

dead. 
Insecta, insects. 
Insidioe, snares. 
J uata., funeral rites. 
Lactes, small entrails. 
Lamenta, lamentations. 
Lapicidins, a ston^- 

quarry. 
Laiehrad, lurking places, 

B. 

Laurtces, young rabbits, 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

LemQres, hobgoblins, 

Lendes, nits. 

LibSri, children, a. 

Luc^res, a tribe of the 
Romans. 

Magalia, cottages, 

Majures, ancestors, a. 

Manes, the shades, a, 

Manubiae, spoils of war, 

Mapalia, huts, a. 

MinacisB, and 

Minae, threats. 

MinOres, successors. 

Moenia, tlit loaUs of a 
city. 



Multitia, garmentsfinB' 

ly unrouglU. 
Munia, ojices. 
Nai&des, fountain 

nymphs, s. 
Nares, the nostrils, a. 
Natftles, parentage. 
Nates, tlie /taujuJies, a. 
Nomas, corroding sores ^ 

a. 
Nonae, the nones of c 

m^nth. 
Nugce, trifles. 
Nundinoe, a fair, c 

mart. 
Nuptiae, a marriage. 
Obi i v'mj^orgetfuluess, a 
OffuciiE, cheats, a. 
Optimates, nobles, a, 
PandectaB, pandects, 
Palearia, the dewlap, b, 
Parietinoe, old walls. 
Partes, a party, 
Pascua, pastures, a, 
Pen&tes, liousehold 

gods, a. 
Phiuerte, trappings, 8. 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiades, the seven 

stars, a. 
Posteri, posterity, 
Prsbia, an amtieL 
PrsBCordia, the parts 

about the heart. 
PrimititB, first fruits, 
Proceres, nobles, a, 
Pugillaria, or -ares, a 

note-book, a, 
Quadri^aB, a four horse 

chanot, a, 
Quirites, citizens" of 

Rome, a, 
QuisquilioB, refuse. 
IleliquisB, a remainder, 

a. 
Salebroe, ruggedplaees, 

a. 
Salinas, a salt pit. 
Scalae, a ladder, a, 
ScatebrcB, a spring, a. 
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ScopSi c Iroom, 
Scruta, old clothes, 
SenteSy thoma^ s. 
Sponsalia, espousals, 
StAtiva, sc. castray a 

pitched camn. 
Supfiri, the goas oioM. 
Talaria, tringed shoes. 



Tenebrs, darkness. 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Therme, hot baths. 
Tormina, coUe pains, 
Transtxa, seats for raw- 

ers, a. 
TricfB, trifles, toys. 



Utensilia, utensils, 
\Blvm, folding doors, 
Vepres, bravwleSj s. 
VergiliflB, the seeen stars. 
Vindicie, a claim of 

liberty. 
Virgulta, bushes. 



numbers :- 



The following differ m meaning in the difierent 



.£deS| -is, a temple. 
JEdcBf -ium, a house. 
Auiilium, aid. 
Auxilia, auxiliary 

troops. 
Bonam, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison. 
CarcSres, a goal. 
Castrum, a castle. 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, a part of the 

Roman forum. 
Comitia, an assembly 

for election. 
Cupedia, -le, daintiness. 
Cupedis, -aruin, and 
Cupedia, -orum, dain- 

ties. 
Copia, plenty. 
Copie, forces, 
Facultaa, ability. 
FaculUtes, wealth. 



Ladufl, pastime. 
Ludi, public games. 
Fastus, -ds, pride, 
Faatus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -Orum. a calendar. 
Natalis, a birthday. 
Natales, birth, lineage, 
FortQna, Fortune. 
Fortann, wealth. 
Furfur, bran, 
Furftires, dandruff. 
Gratia, /atTor. 
Gratis, thanks. 
Impedimentum, ahin^ 

deranee. 
Impedimenta, baggage, 
Lit£ra, a letter qf the 

alphabet. 
LitSrfB, an epistle. 
Lustrum, a space of five 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wild 

beasts. 



MoBf custom. 
Mores, manners. 
Opis, gen, help. * 
Opes, -urn, poweTp 

wealth. 
OpSra, labor. 
Op£riB fjoorkmen. 
Plaga, a climate. 
PlagiB, netSf toils. 
Frincipium, a begu^ 

ning, 
Principia, tlie generaVs 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or tri* 

bunoL 
Rus, the country. 
Kun., fields. 
Sal, salt. 

Sales, witticisms. 
Torus, a bed, a cord. 
Tori, braumy muscles. 



^ 98* The following plurals are sometimes used in poe- 
try for the singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage. 
Aune, the air. 
CarinsB, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
Comae, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage, 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdra, a body. 
CrepuscQla, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frigdra, cold. 
GtLMdkSiy joy. 
Gramina, grass. 



Guttfira, the throat. 
Uymenaei, marriage. 
JejuniKy fasting. 
Ignes, love, 
Ingulna, the groin, 
JuDS, a mane, 
LimTna, a threshold. 
IAt6ta., a shore. 
Menses, a service or 

course of dishes. 
Nienie, afimeral dirge, 
Numlna, the divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 
Ora, the mouth, the 

couTUenance. 
One, confines. 



Ortus, a risingf the east. 
Otia, ease, leisure^ 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, the Jaws, 
Rob5ra, oak^ strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garrnent, 
TiediB, a torch. 
TempOra, tijne. 
Thal&mi, marriage, or 

marriage-bed. 
Thura, frankincense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Vie, a journey. 
V ultus, the countenance 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^ 9SU Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arhor, and 
arbos, a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; asytigris; gen. tigris^ 
or 'tdis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -t, or -us ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vulgus^ masc. or neut.; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, -<0, and senec^ 
tus, -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender; M,pileuSf masc, hndpthum^ 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender ; as, penus, -t or "Us, masc. or 
fern., and penus, '■drisy neut. ; a store of provisions. Specus, 
-«5 or -I, masc, fem., or neut. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda^ -<e, 
^em., and mendum, -2, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Abusio, and -us, -il«, an aXnue, Barbaria, and •ies, harharism. 

Acinus, and -urn, a grape-stone, Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 

Adagium, and 40, a proverb. Batillas, and -um, afire slumel, 

Admonitio, and -ufl, -iU, an advising, Blanditia, and -ies, flattery. 

iHIthra, and iEther, the clear sky, Bacclna, and -um, a trumpet. 

Affectio, and -us, -us, affection. Bura, atid -is, a plougrh-tad. 

A^aniemno, and -on, Agamemnon, Buxus^ and -um, the box-tree. 

Alabaster, -tri, and -trum, an alohas- Calamister, -tri, and -trum, a crisp- 
ter box. ing-pin. 

A limonia, and -um, aliment. Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin. 

^ Alluvio, and -es, a flood. Cancer, -iri, or -iris, a crab, 

' Alvearium, and -are, a bee-fdve. Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 

AniarScus, and -um, sweet marjoram, Capus, and Capo, a capon. 

Anfractum, and -us, -ilf, a winding, Cassida, and Cfassis, a helmet. 

Angiportum, and -us, -is, a narrow Catinus, and -um, a platter, 

irny. Cepa, and -e, an onion. 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote, Chirogrftphus, and -um, a hand writ' 

Aranea, and -us, a spider. ing. 

Arar, and -Sris, the river Arar, Cingala, -ub, and -um, a girdle. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree, Clypeus, at^ -um, a shield. 

Architcctus, and -on, an architect. Cocnlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon. 

Attaggna, and -gen, a woodcock. Colluvio, and -iea, filth, 

A varitia, and -ies, avarice, Commentarius, and -um, a journal 

Augmentum, ana -men, increase. Compages, and -o, a joining. 

Baccar, and -iris, a kind of herb. Conatum, and -us, -His, an attempt. 

Bacalus, and -um, a staff. Concinnltas, and -tado, neatness. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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Contagrium, -io, ajid -es, contact. 
Cornuii, 'if or -tl#, a cornel-tree. 
Cogtus, and -um, a kind of xhrub. 
Crocus, and -uni| saffron, 
CrysUUus, and -um, crystal. 
Cubitus, and 'Um, a cubit. 
Cupidltos, and -pi do, desire. 
Cupivssus, -t, or '{is^acimress'tree 
Culeus, and -um, a leathern bag. 
Delicia, and •um, a deligH. 
Delphinus, and Delphin, a dolphin. 
Demdia, and -es, sloth. 
Dictainnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium^ and -ies, a deluge. 
Doinus, -t, or -(is, a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ics, hardness, 
Ebfinus, and -uin, ebony. 
EHigia, and -ies, an image. 
Eleireia, and -us, an elegy. 
Elepiiantus, and -phas, an elep/umt, 
£ss6da, and -um, a chariot. 
Evander, -dri, and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, 'USy an event. 
Exemplar, tf/iiZ -are, a copy. 
Ficus, -i, or -ti*, a fig-tree. 
Fiiiius, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -ub, -ils, a strait. 
Fuigetra, and -um, ligJUmng. 
Galerus, and 'Mm^ altat. 
Gaiiea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -Urij a bunch. 
(rlomus, -1, or -iris, aball of thread. 
Glutinum, and -teUj glue. 
Gobi us, a7ul -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomftda, and -mas, a week. 
Hellebdrus, and -um, hellebore. 
flonor, and -os, honor. 
Hyssupus, and -um, hyssop. 
Ilios, and -on, Troy. 
Incestuin, ami -us, -its, incest. 
JntObus, and -um, endive. 
Jugulus, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, a?id -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, labor. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Laurus, -i, or -us, a laurel. 
Lepor, and -os, wit. 
Libraria, and -um, a book-ease. 
Ligur, ahd -us, -Hiris, a Ugurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine, 
LujEuria, and -ies, luxury. 
MflBanderi -drif and -Arxja, Mteander, 



Materia, and -ies, materials. 
Medimnus,'ani2 -um, ameasure, 
Menda, and -um, a fault. 
Milliarium, and -arc, a^milsf - 
Modius, and -um, a measure. 
MolUtia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motion. 
Mu^il, and -His, a mullet. 
Mulclber, -iri, or -*m, Vulcan. 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness, 
Muria, and -ies, brine or jtickU. 
Myrtus, -t, or -ti«, a myrtle, 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasus, and -um, the nose. 
Necessitas, and -ado, necessity. 
Nequitia, and -ies, wickedness, ' 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge, 
Oblivium, and -io fforgetfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a siege. 
(Edlpus, -t, or -6dis, (Edipus. 
Orpheus, -ei, or -eos, Orpheus. 
Palatus, and -um, the palate, 
Faiumba, -es, and -us, -Us, a pigeon. 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus, 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty, 
Pa^us, and -o, a peacock, 
Fenus, -Uris^-i^oi-^lLS^and Penum, 

provisions. 
FepluB, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -et, or -eos, Perseus. 
PileOs, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -t, or -Us, a pine^ree, 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house, 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain, 
Plato, and -on, Plato, 
Plebs, and Plebes, -et, the eomnum 

people. 
Postulatum^ and -io, a request, 
Prssepes, -IS, and -e, a stable, 
PriBtextum, and -us, -Us; a preUxL 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip, 
Requies, -itis, or -€I, rest. 
Rete, and -is, a net, 
Reticalus, and -um, a small net. 
Rictum, and -us, -il#, the mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher*s broom 
Ssevitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier^s cloak. 
Sanguis, and -guen, blood, 
SatrSpes, and Satraps, a satrap. 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness, 
Scobls, and Scobs, sawdust, 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion 
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Scrobis, and ScrobSi a ditch. Tabus, and -uixi, gore, 

Segmentum, and -men, a piece. Tapetum, -€te, and -es, tapestry. 

Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. Tenerltas, and -todo, sofiness. 

Senecta, and-ns, old age. Tiara, and -as, a turban. 

Sensom, and -us, -{is, sense. Tignus, and -um, a plank. 

Sequester, -/n, or 'tris, an umpire. Tigris, -is, or 'IdiSf a tiger. 

Seslima, and -um, sesame. TiUnus, and Titan, Titan. 

Sibilus, and -um, a hissing. Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder. 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard. Torale, and -al, a bed covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a milk-paU. Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

Sparus, and -um, a spear. TribQla, and -um, a threshing mo- 
SpurcitiiL and -ieay Juthiness. chine. 

Squalitaao, and Sqaalor, JiltJiiness. Vesp€ra, -p^rus, and -per, the ener^ 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. ing. 

Sufiimentum, and -men, a perfume. A'inaceus, and -um, a ^ape-stmie. 

Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit. Viscus, and -um, birdlime. 

Suppftrus, and -um, a veil. Vulgus, masc.and neut.,tAe common 
Supplicium, and -icatip, a suppli- people, 
cation. 

To these may be added some other verbals in us and io, and Greek 
nouns m o and on; as, Dio and Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
«, which have Latin forms in a ;. as, .Strides and .Atnda. See § 45, 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as. Argos 
and Jirgx ; Cuma and Cum(B ; Fidena and Fidina ; TJtebe and Thebm. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

^ 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 
1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 
of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics arc properly Greek nouns, and have been bor^powed from 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Mo8t masculine patronymics end in ides ; as, Priamides, a 
son of Priam ; RomaltdcB, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in ms usually contract eidcs into 
ides; as, Atrides, from Atreus. Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, JSneddeSj from 
jEnias ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iades ; as, Anchisiddes, from Anchises , Abantiddes^ from 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in tWcs, ddes^ odes, and iddes, 

correspond feminines in «>, eis, as^ and ias; as, Tynddris^ the 

daughter of Tynddrus; Nereis, the daughter otNereus ; ^Thes* 

Has, the daughter of Thestius ; jEttias^ the daughter of Metts, 

5 
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A feminine in ine is also found ; as, Nertne, from Nereus. 
Patrdnymics in des and ne are of the first declensidn ; those in u and a«/ 
of the third. 

2. A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, TVos, a 
Trojan man; Troas^ a Trojan woman; Mticido, a Macedo- 
nian; SamniSfSi Samnite; from Trqja, Macedonia^ and Samf 
niym. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, homOf civisy &jc, 

3. A diminutive signifies a smal} thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in /ii5, /a, or /um, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, adth 
lescentulusj a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; arula^ 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fraterculuSf muliercula, opusculum, from frater, mulier, and opus. 

In some, 6 is inserted instead of u; ^^lidlus, from Jilius, 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equuleus, from equus, a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculusy asellus^ liheUus, from Aomo, astnus^ and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum, 

4. Amplificalives are person arappellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, captto, one 
who has a large head, from caput , the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination turn or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium y 2Ji assembly 
of colleagues ; servitiumy a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from colliga, servus^ 
sacerdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium y testimony ; vadimonium] obligation ; 
from testis and vas {vadis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercitum, lauritum, from quercus, an oak, and kmrus, a laurel. 
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But some are irregular ; as, arbustum'^ saKctum; from arbos, a 
tree, and salix, a willow. 

8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun,' de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plantarium ; from avis, a bird, and jp/an^a, 
a plant. 

9. The termination He, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, 6a- 
vile, caprile, ovile ; from bos, an ox, caper, a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

^101* IL From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See ^ 26. 

1. The terminations ttas, ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditas, desire ; aiidacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cupHdus, 
audax, magnus, and aUms. 

So atroeltaSy cmdelUaSy from atrox and crudllis ; eoncordia,perJidia, from 
eoTtcors and perfidus; stmUitudo, Umgit'Odo, from simUis tndlangut; didf 
Udoy pinguedo, from dtdcis toid pinguU. 

When the root ends in t, the abstract is formed in itas ; as, 
pietas, piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pius and anxius. 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from libentas. So juventaSg 
pauperias ; and difficultas, difficulty, from difficiUtas. 

A few abstracts are formed in itus or tus, instead of Has ; 
as, 5erm/u5, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus andjuvints. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us and is add itia, or ities, 
to the root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avd- 
rus and Justus ; — durities, hardness ; scBvities, cruelty ; from 
durus and stBvus ; segnitia and segnities, from segnis. 

Consuetudo, desuetudo, mansuetudo, and sollicitudo, omit t^ 
in the termination, as their root ends in U 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, claritas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes. 

^ 102* III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination or, added to the first root of averb^ espe- 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, love; favor , favor; mceror, grief; splen- 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveo, mareo, and sjtlendeo. 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding ium to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ca> 
ordium, a beginning ; from colloquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into ium ; as, ezitium, destruction ; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo {exttu) and solor {soldtu). 

3. Some verbal nouns are formed by adding ela, imonia, or 
imonium, to the first root of the verb ; as loquila, speech ; 
querela, a complaint; ^iiatfe /a, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, 
and suadeo ; — alimonia and alimonium^ nutriment, from alo ; — 
querimonia, a complaint, from queror, 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documentum, a 
means' of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experiment 
turn, etc. ; and so /omentum, momentumj for fovimentum, etc., 
from foveo, etc. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

, Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atramentum, capillamentum^ &c. 

5. The terminations ulum, biilum, and cHlum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last, with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jaculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehicMlum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veJio, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acctab' 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus. 

6. Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female, 
agent of the action expressed by the verb ; as, adjutor, adjiitrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo (adjutu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua. In meretrix from mereo, i of the third root becomes e, 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into to and us ; as, actio n an action : 
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coti/io, caution ; lectio, reading; from ago (aciu), caveo (cov- 
tu), lego {lectu) ; — cajitus, singing; riViis, sight; usus, use; 
from cano (cajitu), video (visu), utor (usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur* 
sus, a running together; motio and motus, &c. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as to and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, posittira, position ; vincii^ 
ra, a binding together; ^rom pono (positu), and vincio (vinctu); 
— conjectura, a conjecture; pictHra, a picture; from covjicio 
{conjectu) ^nd pingo {pictu). 

One of the forms in to, uSj and Ura^ is generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more are found, tliey are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
afler u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium^ a lecture-room ; conditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo. 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of rupes and 
eapr<u In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; ju* 
risconsultus, a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respublica, jusjurandum. See ^91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifez, an artist, of ars and 
facio ; Jidicen, a harper, otjidis and cano ; agricola, a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patricida, a patricide, o{ pater and 
Cisdo. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, (squinoctJum, the equinox* 
of aiquus and nox ; millepida, a millepede, of mille and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjeo* 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in I. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of quin^ 
que and annus. 

.4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; ofne,fas, and homo. So biduum, of bis and dies. 

5. Of a preposition and a noun ; asi incuria, want of care, of 
6« 
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in and cura. So tntervaUum, the space between the ramparts 
plTiscordia, the vitals ; proverhium^ a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ^ 
superficies, a surface. 

When the 'farmer part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortaVLtas, imprudentia. See § 196. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^ 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification^ 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. duality ; as, bonus, good ; cdhus, white. 

2. Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, ahiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hesternus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alius, high ; vtcinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These ar6 
called numerals. 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; patemys, of a father. 
These are called possessives. 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arpinas, of Arplnum 
These are called patrials, 

10. Part ; as, uUus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives. 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? ^ua/ts, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogativcs ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; miseUus, 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification; as, vinosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears These are called amplifi^ 
catives. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 105. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and vie 
either of tho first and second declension, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or cr. Those in us change us into 
a for the feminine, and into wn for the neuter. Those in er 
add^a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 
in us is declined like domtnus ; that in er like gener, or ager ; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

Remark. One adiective, so/ur, -iir/i, -ilrtim, full, ends in vr, and tlie 
masculine is declined like gener. 



] 


L. Bonus, good. 




' 


Singular. - 




Ma8C. 


Fern. 


JVhti. 


N. bo'-nus, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num, 


G. bo'-ni, 


^ bo'-nae. 


bo'-ni, 


D,^ bo'-no, 


bo'-naj, 


bo'-no, 


Ac. bo'-num 


I, bo'-nam. 


bo'-num, 


V. bo'-ne, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num. 


Ab. bo-no. 


bo'-na. 
Plural. 


bo'-no. 


N. bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae. 


bo'-na, 


G, bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum. 


bo-no -rum^ 


D. bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis, 


Ac. bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas,* 


bo'-na, 


V. bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, ' 


bo'-na, 


Ab, bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo^-nis. 


In like manner decline 


Ar-tus, high. 


FV'dvi9,faithful. 
Ira'-prO-bus, wicked. 


Lon'-guS) bmg. 


A-va^-ms, covetous. 


Ple'.nu8,yW^. 


Be-nig'-nus, kind. 


In-i'-quus, unjust. 


Tac'-i-tus, silent. 


Like bonus are 


also declined all participles in us. 


• 2, 


. Tener, tender. 
Singular. 




^(UC. 


Fem. 


JSTeul. 


N. le'.ner, 


ten'-e-ra. 


ten'-e-rum, 


O. ten'-e-ri, 


tenVe-rae, 


ten'-e-ri, 


D. ten'-e-ro. 


ten'-e-rsB, 


ten'-e-ro, 


Ac, ten'-e-rum 


, ten'-e-ram, 


ten'-e-rum, 


V. te'-ner, 


ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-e-rum. 


Ab. ten'-e-ro. 


ten'-e-rd. 


ten'-^ro 
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Plurtd 

N. ten'-e-ri, tcn'-e-r», ten'-e-ra, 

O. ten-e-ro'-rum, ten-e-ra'-rum, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. ten'-e-riBy ten'-e-ris, ten^^-ris, 

Ac ten'*e*ros, ten'-e^ras, ten'-e-ra. 



V. ten'-6-ri, 
Ab. ten'-e*ris. 



ten'-e-raj, 
ten^-e-ris. 



ten'-e-ra, 
ten-e-ris. 



In like manner are declined 
As'-per, rough. GiV-ber, ereok-haeked, Mi'-eer, wretched. 



^f-^ieTf firreign. 



'ospermtr. 



La'-cer, torn. Pro§'-per, 

Li'.ber,/r«. Sa'-tur,/ ' 

So aho 8tm\ferj and the eompoundg of garo and fero; as, Umiger, 
bearing wool ; oplferf bringing help. 

NoTS. Exter is scarcely used in the nominative singular mascu- 
line. 

<^ 106.. The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
e in declension. 



N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 
V. 

Ab. 



N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 
V. 

Ab. 



Masc» 
pi'-ger, 

pi'-gro, 
pi'-grum, 
pi'-ger, 
pi'-gro. 



Piger, slothful. 
Singular, 
Ftm. 
pi'-gra, 
pi'-gr», 
pi'-grffi, 
pi'-gram, 



pi'-gra, 
pi'-gri. 

Plural. 



pi'-gri, 
pi-gro'-rum, 
pi'-gris, 
pi-gros, 

pi'-g", 
pi'-gris. 



pi'-griB, 

pi-gra'-rum, 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-gras, 

pi-grsB, 

pi'-gris. 



JVeirf. 
pi'-grum, 

pi-gri, 

pi'-gro, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-gra 



pi'-gra, 

pi-gro'-rum, 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-gra, 

pi-gris. 



JE'-ger, sUk. 
At'iev^ black. 
Cre^ber, frequefU. 
Gla'-ber, tmooth. 
In'*t5-gery entire. 



In like manner decline 

Ma'-cer, lean. 
Ni'-ger, black. 
ful'-cheTyfair. 
I^i|'-ber, red. 
Sa'-cer, sacred. 



Sca'-ber, i 
Si-nis'-ter, le^ 
Te'-XeTj/oul. 
Va'-fer, ertfiif. 



Dexter, nghi, has -tra^ -trwil^f or -tSra^ -Unm. 
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<^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in i, in all the genders : — 
Alius, another, Totus, whole. Alter, -tfira, -tfirum, the other. 

Nullua, no one. Ullus, any, Uter, -tra, -truni, lohich of tke two. 

Solus, aUme, Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -tram, nalhtt. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter, — namely, uterpu, 
each ; utercumque, uterllbet, and utervis, which of the two you please ; jgen. 
vtrivsque, &o ;— -also, aUerlUer, one of two ; gen. aUenOriut, and sometuiea 
alterius vtrnu ; dat aUerlUri, So aUenOerque, 

Example. 







Singular. 




"^ 


Mase. 


Fern. 


JV«rf. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


u'-na, 


u'-num, 


G, 


u-ni'-us,* 


u-ni'-us, 


u-ni'-us, 


D. 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u'-nura. 


u'-nam, 


u'-nuniy 


V. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na. 


u'-nuniy 


Ah. 


u'-no. 


u'-n4. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 

Remark 1. Alius has aUud in the nom. and ace. sing, neuter, and 
in the genitive alius, contracted for aUius. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient aothoni form their genitive and 
dative regularly, like bonus, tenor, or piger. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; t5, fern ? 
and e, neut. ; and are thus declined : — 





Masc 


Leer, sharp. 
Singular. 
Fem. 


JSTeui. 


N. 


a'-cer, 


a'-cris. 


a'-cre, 


G. 


a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 


D. 


a'-cri, 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 


Ac. 


a'-crem 


a'-crem, 


a'-cre, 


V. 


a'-cer. 


a'-cris, 


a'-cre. 


Ab. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



»15. 



N. 


a'-cres, 


a. 


a'-OTi-um, 


D. 


ac'-i{-bu8. 


Ae. 


a'-cres, 


V. 


a'-cres, 


Ah. 


ac'-rl-bus. 
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Phiral. 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cri-um, a'-cri-uiOy 

ac'-rl-bu8, ac'-ri-buB, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a-cres, a'-cri-a, 

ac-ri-bu8. ac-ri-bus. 

In like manner are declined the following only :*— 
Al'-i-cer. tiuerfvX. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves'-ter, woody, 

Cuii-per-ter,^a|i2am. Pe-det'-ter, on /ooC. Ter-res'-ter, terreffrifll. 
Cel'-^ber,/aflioii#. Puter, roUen, Vol'-a-oer, wmgtd. 

£-qaei'-ter, emiulrian, Sa-lQ'-ber, wholesome, 

Cder^ iwiA, has esUriSf eelire; gen. eeliriSj &c. 

Rkmark 1. The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends m 
Uf like the feminine ; as, salaberj or salubris, 

2. ViMLctr has tim in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

^ 109. II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in t5, €, are thus declined : — 

Mitis; mild. 
Singular. , Plural, 

M.^rF. JV. M,irF, JV. 

N, mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, €?. mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-I-bus, 

Ae. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab, mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-I-lis, ccHve, Dul'-cis, sweet, In-coP-CL-mis, safe, 

3re'*vis, short. For'-tis, hrave, Mi-rab'-Mis, wtnuUtfiU, 

Cru-dd'-lis, cnccZ. Gra'-vis. heavy, Om'-nis, aU, 

, TVet, three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 

^ ^ 1 10* All comparatives except j^lus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 

Mitior,* milder. 

Singular. 
M, fy F. JV. 

JV. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

O. mit-i-o'-ris, mit-i-6'-ris, 

D. mit-i-6'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac mit-i-o'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. mit-i-o'-re, or ri. 

^ ProQounceU mUh'-e^um, &c. See % 12. 
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M. ^ F. JV. 

N. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

G, mit^-i-d'-runiy mit-i-d'-ruiny 

D. mitpi-or'-i-buSy mit-i-or'-i-busy 

Ac. mit-i-o'-resy mit-i-d'-ra^ 

V. mitri-o'-res, mit*i-6'-ra, 

Ab. mit-i-or'-t-bas. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 
In like manner decline 

^ A!'-ti-«r, higher, Fe-lic'-i-or. happier, Pru-den'-ti-or, iiMre JMU- 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter, For'-ti-or, braver. dent, 

Cru-de'-li-or,inore crueL 6ra'-vi-or, heavier, U-be'-ri-or, more fertUe, 
Dul'-ci-or, eweeUr, 

Plus, more^ is thus declined : — 
I Singular, Plural, 

jr, M,^'F, ' jr. 

A*, plus, JV. plu'-res, plu'-ra, rarefy plurii, 

G. plu'-rifl, G, plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-am, 

D. , D. pla'-rl-biu, plu'-rf-buB, 

Ac, plus, Jic, pln'-res, plu'-ra, 

y, 1 L- V, 1 1 : 

M, 4 M. plu'-il-bns. plu'-ri-tus. 

Soyin the plural number ooly^complareSj a gr^i many. 

<^ 111. III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 



They are thus declined : — 








Felix, happy. 






Singular. 








M^F. 


a: 




N. 


fe'-lix. 


fe'-lix. 




G. 


fe-li'-cis, 


fe-ll'-cis. 




D. 


fe-li'-ci. 


fe-ir-ci. 




Ac. 


fe-li'-cem, 


fe'-lix. 




V. 


fe'-lix. 


fe'-lix, 




Ab. 


fe-ir-ce, or ci. 

Plural 


fe-ir-ce, or ci. 




N. 


fe-ii'-ces, 


fe.lic'.i.a,t 




G. 


fe-iic'-i-um,t 


fe-lic'-i-um, 




D. 


fe-lic'4-bus. 


fe-Iic'-i-bus, 




Ac. 


fe-li'-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a, 




V. 


fe-IF-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a, 




Ab. 


fe-lic'-I-bus. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 





* SeneXf senis, old, had anciently setiScit or tenieis, 

t Pronounced j^tVi'-e-tim, &c. See }f 10, £xe., and 7. 

t The Bbl&tiye plure is obsolete. 
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Pnesens, present. 

Singular, 
M. if F, JV. 

N* prie'-flenB, prs'-setoSy 

O. prsB-seu'-tby priB-sen'-tis, 

D. praB-sen'-ti, prsB-sen'-Ciy 

Ac. prsB-sen'-tem, prae'-senSy 

V, priB'-fiens, prse'-sensy 

Ab. prsBHsen'-te^ or ti. pr»-sen'-te, or ti. 

Plural. 

N, priB-sen'-tes, pr»HBen'-ti-a,* 

G. prsB-sen'-ti-um, prae-sen'-ti-um, 

D. prae-Ben'-ti-bus, prae-sen'-ti-bus, 

Ac. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen-ti-a, 

V. praB-sen'-tes, prae^en'-ti-a, 

Ab. prsB-sen'-ti-bus. prae-sen'-tl-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-daz, -fteis, hofd, Par'-fl-ceps, -Ipis, par- Sos'-pefl, -Ytifl, jaf«. 

Com'-p(M,-dtig, miu<er^. tuxpaiU. Sup'-plez, -Icis, ntp- 

Fe'-rox, -dcis, jEerce. Pr»'-pes, -fitig, swift. puant, 

In'.gens, -lia, huge. SoMen, -tiS| shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like preens. 

Rules for the Oblique Cases op Adjectives op the 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

<^ 1 1 2. Most adjectives of the third d^eclension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 

Of those in m, (compare § 7o) , 

Some have ftis ; as, hebes^ dull ; pisrpesy perpetual ; prapes, swift ; and 
teres, slender ; — {LocHpleSf rich, has etis ;) — 

Some itis ; as, dives, rich ; sospes, safe ; and superstes, sunriyinff ; — 

Si>me Idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses, sluggish. \hiris. 

DipeSf two-footed, and tripes, three-footed, have pidis,PubeSf has o«- 
Compos, master of, and impos, unable, have 6tis, ( § 75) 
Per/toe, lasting all night, has noctis, (§ 78, Exc. 2) [§ 76, Exc. 2) 

CafebSf unmarried, has Ibis; intercus, intercutaneous, HlHs. (§ 77 and 
Those in ceps, compounds of caput, have erpUis; as, aneeps, doubtful I 
prteceps, headlong. (§ 78) [(§ 71, Exc. 2) 

Those in cor«, compounds of eor, have eorc^; as, concors^ agreeing. 

* Pronounced pre-sen'-she-a, Slc. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

<^113. 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always t in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ta, and the gen- 
itive plural of all genders in turn; but comparatives in or, with 
veins, old, and uber, fertile, have a, and um, 

Ejcceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

<^ 114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and um in the genitive plural :— 

Bicorpor, two-hodUd. Impabes, beardless. Sospes, safe. 

' Bipen, tiDo-footed. Jovfinis, young. Superstes, svrvimng. 

Cmlebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Tncor^r ^three4fodied. 

ConipoB, master of. Princeps, chief. Tricuspis, three-forked. 

Discdlor, particolored. Puber, or -eByfiUl-groion. Tripes, tftree-footed. 

ItnpoB, wtable. Senex, old. 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, toinged. Dives, rich, Quadrtiplex, /ourfoZii. 

Artlfez, skilful. DegSner, degenerate. Supplex, suppliant. 

Cicur, tam^. Impar, unet^ud. Triceps, three-headed. 

Compar, equal. Inops, poor. Vigil, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Praepes, sto\ft. 

To these may be added hcHples, rich ; sons, guilty ; and insons, inno- 
cent ; which have um or turn ui the genitive plural. VolHuier, winged, 
though its ablative is in i, has itm in the genitive plural. 

3. Memor, mindful ; immimor, unmindful ; par, equal ; and vher, fertile, 
have t only in the ablative ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural : dis, ditis, rich, has i in the abl. and um or ium in the gen. plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declensionj 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis, is, or as, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
<^ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following :— 
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Bicorpor, DegSner, Inops, Memor, Redax, Supplez, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, Pauper, Senez, Tricorpor, 

Gslebs, Impoe, Invitiu, Partlceps, Sons, Vigil. 

Consors, Iinptlb«Sy Juvenls, Frinceps, Sospes, 

Compos, Inaustrius, Locaples, Puber, or -es, Supentes, 

Vietrix and uUrix aie feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to maseuUnes in tor. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

Canedlorj deses, hebes, perpes, rests, tares, versieHar. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugiy temperate ; nequam, worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient 
semis, half; the plurals aliquot, tot, quot, totldem, auotquot ; and the cardi 
nal numbers from quatnor to eenlum inclusive, ana also w^, 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Bilicem,' ace, ; doubly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nom., aee. ; -ium 

Cetera, cet£rum, tue rest, wants the ^en. ; Ibus^ dot., abl. § 110. 

nom. sing. mase. Fotis, nom. stng. and pi,, all gen- 



DecemplTcem, aec. ; tenfM, 

Ejcspes, nom. ; hopeless. 

Inquies, nom. ; -^tem, ace, ; -€te, aJbl. ; 

restless, 
Mactus, and macte, nom.; macte, 

aec. ; increased ; — ^macti, and 

mactte, nom. pL 
Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace.; 

necessary. 
Plus, nom., ace. ; pluris, gen. ; more; 



ders; aJble, 
Pote, nom. sing., for potest ; possible. 
Septempllcis, ^eit. ; -ce, abl. ; seven- 

fold. 
Siremps, nom.; sirempse, abl.; a> 

Uke. 
Tantundem, nom., ace.; tantldemi 

gen. ; so much. 
Trificem, ace; trebly-tissued; tri 

llces, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 



<§> 116. The followir^ adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Acclivis, and -us, r, ascending. 
Auxiliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. 



B'ljCkgxaj and -UB,tieo-yoked. 
Doclivis, and -us, r, descending. 
Fxaniinis, arid -us, r, lifeless. 
Hilaris, and -us, cheerful. 



Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 
Precox, -coquis, and -cdquus, early 



rtpe. 
ciiv 



Prociivis, and -us, r, inclined dowum 

wards. 
QuadrijO^s, and -us, four-yoked. 



hnbeciilis, r, atid -us, weak. [less. Semianlmis, and -us, half-alive. 

ImpQbes, and -is, -is or -iris, beard- Seiniermis, and -us, half-armed. 

InermiSf and -ua, unarmed. Semisomnis, an<2 -us, half-asleep. 

hifrenis, and -us, unbridled. Singularis, and -ius, single. 

Inquies, and -etus, restless. Sublimis, and -us, r, ^t^. 

Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughabU. UnanTmis, r,and -us, unanimous. 

MiiltijOges, r, arid -i (plur.), many- Violens, r, and -lentus, violent, 
yoked. 
To the above may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, saUiber and 
-bris, celiber and -iris* 



^ 117. 



VDHERAL ADJECTIVES. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

<^117. Numeral adjectives are divided into tliree 
principal classes — Cardinal^ Ordinal^ and Distributive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
' How manyV They are. 



Unus, 


ofte. 


L 


Duo, 


two. 


U, 


Tres, 


three. 


III. ^ 


Quatuor, 


four. 


JIII. or IV. 


Qoinque, 


five. 


V. 


Sex, 


six. 


VI. 


Septem, 


seven. 


VII. 


Octo, 


eight. 


VIII. 


Novem, 


nine. 


vim. or IX.. 


Decern^ 
UndScim, 


ten. 


X. 


eleven. 


XI. 


Duodecim, 


twelve. 


XII. 


TredScim, 


thirteen. 


XIII. 


Quatuordgcinii 


fourteen. 


XIIIl. or XIV. 


Quindgcim, 


fifteen. 


XV. 


Sedgcim, or sezdScimi 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


Septendgciin, 


seventeen. 


XVII. 


Octodficim, 


eighteen. 


XVIII. 


Novendgcim, 


nineteen. 


XVIIII. or XIX. 


Viginti^ 

Vi^ntiunus, or ' 
unuB et vig^nti, ) 


twenty. 


XX. 




XXL 


Viffinti duo, or > 
auoetviginti,&c. ) 


tioenty-tioo. 


XXIL 


Triginta, 


thirty. 


XXX. 


Quadraginta, 


forty. 


XXXX. or XL. 


Quinquaginta, 


fifty- 


L. 


Sezaginta, 


sixty. 


LX. 


Septuaginta, 


seventy. 


LXX. 


Octoginta, 


eighty. 


LXXX 


Nonaflfinta, 


ninety. 


LXXXX. or XC. 


»Penluin, 

Centum amis, or ' 
centum et unus, t&c. < i 


a hundred. 


C. 


a hundred and one. 


CI. 


Ducenti, -a^ -a. 


two hundred. 


CC. 


Treceuti, 


three hundred. 


CCC. 


Quadringeati, 


four hundred. 


CCCC, or CD. 


Quingenti, 


five hundred. 


10, or D. 
IOC, or DC. 


Sexcenti, 


six hundred. 


Septingenti, 


seven hundred. 


lOCC, or DCC. 


Octingenti, 


eight hundred. 


lOCCO, or DCCC. 


Nongenti, 


nine hundred. 


lOCCCC, or DCCCC. 


Mille 




CIO, or M. 
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Remarks, 

^ 1 18. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined ; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension oTunus and tres^ see §§ 107 and lOd. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PluraL 
M. F. JV. 

A*, du'-o, du'-OB, da'-o, 

O. du-o'-nim, du-a'-rum, du-o'-rum, 

D. du-<S'-bas, . du-a'-bus, du-«'-bus, 

J9e. du'-oe,ordu'-o, du^as, du^-o, 

y, du^o, du'-s. du'-o, 

M» du-o'-bos. du-a'-DQfl. du-6'-ba8. 

JhUfrum, dudrum, are often contracted into diiAm, especial)/ when 
Joined with nuUium, 
JimbOf both, is declined like duo. 

2. The cardinal numbers, except umts and miJU, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of umis is used with nouns which have no sin^lar, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, vna eastray one 
camp ; taut ttdeSf one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
eonsidered as one whole ; as, una veetimenJta^ one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by el; thus, decern et tres^ decern et sex, decern et sep- 
tern, duem et octo; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with el is' put first, or 
the larger generally without el; as, umts et viginti^ or viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without el ; as, ceMtum et unus, 
or eerUum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or trtcenti et sexaginta sex, Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-ei^ht, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &«. 
(excepting sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent than the additive form ; us, dw>deviginti, two from twentv ; un- 
devigintif one from twenty ; duiuletriginta, widetriginta, &c. Neither um 
(vjMij) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
■mall cardinal numbers ; as, his sex, for duodicim ; bis centum^ for diicenlt. 
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Numbers above a hundred thousand are always expressed in this way ; 
as, decie9 centum miUia ; but the cardinal numbers after the adverbs are 
sometimes omitted ; as, dccics cenUruLy i. e. miUia ; decieSf i. e. centum 
miUia. 

6. Mille is used either as a substantive or an adjective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the sin^Iar number, 
and, in the plural, has miUia, milUum, miUlbus, &c. ; as, mille homlnum, a 
thousand men *, duo miUia hamlnum^ two thousand men, Slc. When 
miUe is declined in the plural, tlie things numbered ar^ put in the geni- , 
tive, as in the preceding examples, unless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, habuU tria millia trecerUos mUites. 

As an adjective, mi//e is plural only, and indeclinable ; as, mzZ/e /lomliic^, 
a tiiousand men ; bis miUe kominlbitSf with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. 1. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called jyumeral Letters. I. denotes one; V.five; X. ten; h. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
difierent numbers are expsessed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter re^ats its value. Thus, II. sieni- 
dea two ; lll.Uiree; XX. tweritv ; XXX.tfiirty; CC. tteo hundredfTSui, 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes awav what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
after, it addd what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV: Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XL Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. / 

XC. Ninety. C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CID, which, in later times, was contracted 
foto M. Five hundred is marked thus, ID, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of D to ID makes its value ten times greater ; thus, IDD 
marks jive thousand ; and lO'^Oy fifty tliuusand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of D, to the number 
CID, nukes its value ten times greater j thus, CCIDD denotes ten thou- 
sand; and CCCIDDD, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIDDD, CCCIDDD, signified tioo hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed By a straight line, drawn over 

the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes tAree thousand; X., 
ten thousand. 

^119. 11. Ordinal nnmhexs are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
jprtm2/5, first ; secundtis, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
diectmcd like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
urn iox orum in ^he genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding nqir^eral adverbs : — : 
G* 
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NUMERAL ADJECTiyES. 



^ 120. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

a 

. 9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

30. 

40. 

^0. 

t)U. 

70. 

80. 

90 
100. 
200. 
300. 

400. 

600. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 

1000. 



Ordinal. 

Primus, first, 

SecunduB, auond, &«. 

Tertius. 

Quartus. 

Quintas. 

Seztus. 

Septimus. 

Octavus. 

Nodus. 

Declmus. 

Undeelmus. 

Duodeclmus. 

Tertius declmus. 

Quartus declmus. 

Quintus declmus. 

Sexttts decimus. 

Septimus declmus. 

Octavus declmus. 

Nonus declmus. 
C Viceslmus, or ) 
( vigeslmus. j 

Vteeslmus primus. 

VicesTmus secundus. 
( Triceslmns, or ) 
( triffesfqius. \ 

Quaorageslmus. 

QuinquagesTmus. 

Sezageslmus. 

Septuageslmus. 

Octogesimus. 

Nonageslmus. 

Centeslmus. 

Ducentesimus. 

Trecenteslmus. 

Quadringenteslmus. I 

QuingentesTmus. 

Sexcentesimus. 

Septingentestmus. 

Octingenteslmus. 

Nongenteslmus. 

Millesimus. \ 



9000. Bis mille8Tm«i« 



JHstnhud'9€, 

SingOU. 

Bini. 

Terni, or trini. 

Quaterui. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octoni. 

Noveni. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodsni. 

Temi deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni. 

Oct6ni deni. 

NoYfini deni. 

VicSni. 

Viceni sin^li. 
Viceni bim. 

Triceni. 

Quadragfini. 

Quinquagfini. 

Sexagem. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Centeni. 

Duc£ni. 

Trecfini, or trecentCni. 

Quadring^ni, or ) 
quadringeateni. j 

Quingeni. 

Sexceni, or sexcent£m, 

Septhigeni. 

Octingeni. 

Nongeni. 

[ Milleni) or ) 

> sin^la millia. 5 
I Bis milleni, or ) 
[ bina millia. ^ 



Semel, ofus . 

Bis, twie€, 

Ter, thriee. 

Quater^pur limes. 

QuinquieSi &e. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

JDuodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quatuordecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies, 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Seme! et yicies. 
Bis et vicies &r 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 

Qumquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 
J Trecenties, or > 
I tricenties. y 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 
. Sexcenties. 

Septingenties 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties 

Millies. 
Bis niilUes. 



Remarks. 

§ 1 20. 1. Instead of primuSf prior is used, if two only are spoken 
of. ^Uer is oflen used for secundus, 

2. From thirteenth to nineteenth, the smaller number is usually put first, 
without et ; as, tertius dedlmus — sometimes the larger, with or without et ; 
wm^dedlmus et tertius^ or deeimus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c., are often exprtssod by imtit et vic^Amus 
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unus et trieesimusy &c.; and twenty-second, &€.,by duo, or alter et vieesl' 
mvSf &c.y in which duo is not changed, ln tlie otlier compound numbers, 
the larger precedes without etf or the smaller witli et ; as, vieeaimus quar* 
tuSf or quartus et viceslmus. 

For eighteenth, &c., to fifly-eighth^ and for nineteenth, &c., to fiflj- 
. ninth, duodeviceslmuSf &c., and undemcesimiiSj &c., are oilen used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are oilen expressed by duodemUrd^ &c., and undevietm^ 
&c. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, bina spicUay two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
singular ; as. birue nuptuB, two weddings. 

^ The singular of some distributivep is used in the sense of a multiplica- 
tive ; as, bmus, twofold. So temitSy qmnus, sepUntis, 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, dttodetricies and und0' 
quadragies are found. 

<$»121. To the preceding classes maybe added the fol« 
lowing : — 

1. MultipUcativeSf which denote how many fold. They all 
end in pleXf and are declined likefelix; as. 

Simplex, ^n|-/«. Quadriiplex,jfo»/rfoZ<i. 

Duplex, ttoofvldf or dcuhle, QuincQplex,jii7e/b/4i. 

Triplex, threefold, Centaplex, a hundredfold, 

2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quadra 
rupluSf octupbis, decuplus. They are declined like bonus. 

3. Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimus, two years old ; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, &c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennis, &c. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance; trimestris, &c., biduus, &c. 

4. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains ; as, 
binarius, of two parts ; temarius, &c. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what num- 
ber ? quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Theii* 
correlatives are, tot, totldem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toties, so oflen ; aliquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 122. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 
which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable^ 
quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, aUus, hi^h, and opdcus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but aneus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and dmmus, daily, do not 
admit of different degrees in their signification. 
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The relations of inferiority, equcility, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and minlme, least ; as, jucuiidus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant ; minlme jucundus^ least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective ; as, dijficiliSf difficult ; subdifficllis, somewhat 
difHcult 

Equality may be denoted by tam followed by qudm ; €Bque 
followed by ac, &c. ; ^,.hebes aque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

^ 123, The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar tcnnination^. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and pree prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The tcrminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxtme, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of ah adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, altus, high ; mitts, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two— the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissimus, highest ; mitisshnns, mildest 

Remnrks, 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sapietUior quam olim fuU, he is wiser tlian he was foe* 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, tst doetior qtidm sapientiory he is moMf 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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Masc. Fem. Neat 
^ 1 24. The terminational ) . 

comparative ends in ] *^' *^^' *"*' 

the terminationa] superlative in isstmus, issima, issimum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 
altus, altior, altissimus; high, higher, highest. 
mitia, mit'ior, mi^issTmus; mild, milder, mildest. 

felix, gen,felicis,felicioT,feUcissimu3 ; happy, happier, happiest 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-rus, dear, Cle'-mens,^«i. -tis, nuareiful, 

Ca'-pax, capacious. Cru-de'-lis, crud. In'-ers, gen, -tis, sluggish, § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 126. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
Hmus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior ; superlative, acerrimus. 

In like maxineT pauper, pauperrimus. Veins has a similar superlative, 
veterrimuSf as if from veier, 

2. Seven adjectives in Us form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

FacTlis, . facilior, facillTmus, easti, 

DifficTlis, difficilior, difficilllmus, dmcuU. 

Gracilis, gracilior, ffracillimus, sUndcr, 

Humilisj humilior, numillimus, low, 

Imbecillis, imbecillior, imbecillimus, weak, 

SimTlis, similior, simillimus, like, 

Dissimllis, dissimilior, dissimillimus, unlike, j 

3. Five adjectives in ficus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneflcus, beneficentior, beneficentissTmus, beneficent, 

Honoriflcus, honorificentiory honorificentisslmus, IwnorabU, 

Magniflcus, magniiicentior, magnificentisslmus, splendid, 

Mnniflcus, muniiicentior, munificentisslmus, liberal, 

Malef Icus, maleficentissTmus, hurtful, j^ 

Adjectives in dieens and voIctis form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and volus are 
more common ; as, 

Benevdlens, or benevdlus, benevolentior, benevolentisslmus, benevoleiU. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super* 
latives : — 

Dexter, dexterior, dexttmns, right. 

Extern, (Jem,) exterior, extlmus, or extremus, outward. 
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^126. 



PostSra, (fem.) posterior, postremus, or poBtamus, hind. 

Inf^rus, inferior, inf ioius, or imus, low, 

Supdrua, superior, supr^inus, or suminus, ^ high. 

The nominative singular of postira does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of txtlra wants good authority. 

#5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonus, 

Malus, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

Multa, 

Multum, 

Nequam, 

Frugi, 



melior, 

uiajur, 
minor, 



optlmus, 
pesslmus, 
maximus, 
minimus, 
plur¥mus, ^ 
plurima, > 
plurimum, ) 
nequissimus, 
frugal Issimus, 



eood^ 
bad, 

much, 



hettoTj best, 
worse, foortt, 
renter, greattsL 
least. 



ereal 
less, 



mori 



most. 



plus,* 

nequior, hequissimiis, worthless. 

irugalior, frugal Issimus, frugal. ^ 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tives, except magnvs, whose regular forms are contracted. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON 
^ 126. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 



Citerior, citlmus, nearer, 
Deterior, deterrimus, worse. 
Interior, intlmus, inner, 
Ocior, ocissimus, swifter. 



Prior, primus, /ormer. 
Propior, proxlmus, nea 
Ulterior, ultimu8,^aftAer. 



2. Eight want the termiuational comparative : — 



Consaltus, consuItissTmus, shUfid. 
Falsua, ialsi8slmus,/ii^e. 
Inclj^tus, inclytisslmus, renowned. 
Invictus, invictissTmus, invincible. 
Meritus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deserving. 



Par, parissimufl, equal. 
Persuasus, persuasisslmum 

ter), persuaded, 
Sacer, sacerrimus, sacred. 



(neu- 



3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 



AprTcus, apricissTmus, sunny. 
Bellus, belli8slmus,/n«. 
Comis, comisslmus, courteous. 
Diversus, diversisslmus, different. 



Fidus, fidis8]fmus,/ai<A/tiZ. 
In Vitus, invitissTmus, unwilling, 
Novus, novissTmus, new, 
Vetus, veterrimus, old. 



4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, > „^,.^^ 
Juv«nis,iuiior, ' J y«"«^. 

Al&cer, alacrior, active. 
Coecus, coecior. blind. 
Diuturnus, diuturiiior, Utsting 
JejQnus, }0}nnioT,fiuftin^. 
Inflnitus, infinitior, utUimited, 



Ingens, ingentior, great, 
Licens, licentior, extravagant, 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 
Opimus, opimior, rich, 
Proclivis, proclivior, ) inclined 
Proiius, proiitor, ) dounvwards, 
Eequior, worse. 



* See ^ 110. 
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Propinquus, propinquior, neighbor' Senex, senior, old. 

tng, SUvenUxTj or silvestris, nilventrior, 
Salutaris, salutarior, stUutarv, woody. 

Satis, snfficUnt ; satius, prejerobU, Sinister, sinisterior, UfL 

Satur, 8aturior,/u//. Saplnui, supinior, lyiHg on the back. 

The superlative of juvinis and adoiescens is supplied by minimus natUf 
jroungest ; and that of senex by maximus wUu, oldest. The compar'atiTeg 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in xlis. dlis, and biliSf and many in dnus, ivis, and 
tit^v^, have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many, adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, imus^ inus (except divinus)^ orus, most in 
ivuSf and m vs pure (except ^tor). Yet arduus, assiduusj egregma^ ezig' 
uvsf induatrius^ perpetuus^ pius, strenuus, and vaeuuSf have sometimes a 
terminational comparison. So, dropping t, noxior^ innoxior, sobrior, 

(6.) The following — atmus, ealvusy canus, HcuTj clauduSj deginer^ ddlruSf 
dispar^ eginus, impar^ intHdua^ lacer, memor, mtru5, pradituSf pracox, ru- 
dis, salvus, sospes, vulgdriSf impHger^ aupersteSf nudus^ and some others. 

^ 127. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maximkf most ; as, idanevs, fit ; magis idoneusy maxlmt idotieus. 

VaUky imprimis, apprime, cuimddum, &c., and the.prepositions 
priB and per, and sometimes perquam, pre^xed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etimn, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing long^, or multo, much, far ; as, hngh nobilissimus, 
ionge melior ; iter multo faciliusy multo maxima pars, 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
qudmdoctissimuSy extremely learned ; qudm celcrrime, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions pree, ante^ prater , or supra, is some- 
times used; as, proi nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we; ante 
alias puUhritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulcherri?nus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum^ somnus, gero, KvAfcro, and 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 1 28. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus , golden ; argenteus^ 
of silver ; ligneus, wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; from aurum^ 
argcntum, 6lc, 

The termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant ; cedrtnus, of cedar ; from addmas 
and cedrus. So enus ; as, terrenus^ of earth, from terra. 

The termination eus is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin; as, Ackilleus^ of Achilles; Saphocleus, &c. 

2. The terminations dlis, dris, elis^ His, attlis, icius, tcus^ ins, 
and inus, denote belonging or relating to; as, capitdlis, relat- 
ing to the life ; from caput. 

So comitidf is J regdlis ; Ayollinaris, consuldris, poptddris ; eivllis, hostiUs, 
juvenilis; aquatllis^fivvMCilis ; tribunicitts,pairicius ; belttcus, civlats, Ger- 
manlcus ; accusatorius, imperaturius, regius ; caniiiMS, equlnus, ftrlnus ; 
from comiiiuy rex, Apollo, consul, popiUiis, avis, &c. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; puerilis, boyish ; from kostis and puer, 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from argentum:-^ — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animosus, full of courage ; /rai/e/w/cn^tis, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u, 

• Adjectives of this class are called amplificatives. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentulus, misellus, par-^ 
vulus, &c. See % 100, 3, and % 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis^ tnii5, 05, and dfius, denoting of or 
belonging to such places 
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Thus from Jitkinm b formed AihmUnna, Athenian ; from Gnuuv, Can* 
nensis. In like manner, from eastra and circus come castrenM, drcensia. 

Those in iftitf are formed from names of: places eiidinj^ in ia and ium; 
BBj^HctafArieinus; Caudiufj^fCaudlnHs; CapUoUum, Capttollnus ; LaHum^ 
Latinus. Some names of towns, of Greek onsin, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in inns; as, TarentumylureiUinus. 

Most of those in as are formed from nouns in um ; some from nouns in 
a ; as, Arplnumj Arplnas ; Capiwi^ Ca-pinas, 

Those m (knus are formed fVom names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, Mba^ AVb6,nus; Roma^ Romdnus; 
CunuBy Cumdnus; Thebm^ Thebdfuis ;'-~fonSf fonidnus ; monSf morUdnu^; 
urbSf urbdnus ; oppldum^ oppiddniis. 

Adjectives with the terminations anus and inus are also formed 
from names of men ; as, Sulla, Sulldnus ; Jugurtha, Jugurthtnus. 

Names of towns in poKs form adjectives in jpoUtdnus ; as, 
Neapolis, Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
Rhodusy Rhodius ; Lacedamon, LacedcBmonius ; — but those in 
a form them in mus ; as, Larissa, Larisstsus ; Smyrna, Smyr^ 

n€BUS, 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify toeanii^ or furnished unth ; as^ 

aldtus, winged ; barbdttis, bearded ; gtUedtus, hefaneted \ awntus, Idh^ 
eared ; turritus, tuixeted ; corn^us, norned ; from ala, harba, gaUa^ 
attriSf &c. 

<^ 129. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; ad, 

errabunduSf moribunduSy from erro, morior, and equivalent to errans, 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, gratula- 
imndusy full of congratulations ) lacrimdbundusy weeping profusely. 

Most verbals in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one firom the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, rubicundus, 
verecunduSf from rtibeo and vereor, 

% The termination %dus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb; as, 

algidus, cold; cdUdus, waxm; madOdus, moist; rapldus, rapid; from 
tdgeOf eaUo, madeOf rapio. 

3. The termination Mlis, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amabilisj worthy to be loved; credibUiSy deserving credit; placabUis^ 
easy to be appeased ; from amo, credo, pUuo. It is rarely active ; as, aer 
msMUs. Plin. 

7 
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In adjectKei of thu fomi, derived from yerbs of the third conjugatioD, 
the connecting vowel is » / sometimes also in those from verbs of the second 
aonju|ration, t b used instead of e,* as, horriblUs, UrriblUs, from horreo 
and terreo. 

This tennination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into »; nSffle^UUf eoeWftiiSf sensUfHiSj from fietto (JUxu)^ dec. 

4. The termination IJis^ added either to the first root of a 
verb,*or to the third root, after. ti is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agiUsy active ; fiaetlia^ easv to be bent ; dudUiSf ductile ; suOUs, sewed ; 
eoctlUSf baked ; ferOUSf fertile ; from agOy d^. 

5. The termination ictus or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius, 
feij^ed ; conductitius, to be hired ; svpposititius^ substituted, 
from^it^o {Jictu)y &c. 

6. The termination az, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that b faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; lo- 
quax^ talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio. 

^ 130.' III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
advet bials ; as, crcLstlnus^ of to-morrow ; hodiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie. 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called pr^ositionals ; as, cantrarius, contrary, from contra: 
postirus, subsequent, from post. 



COMPOSITION -OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns ; as, capripes, goat- footed— of caper and 
pes ; ignicomusy having fiery hair — of ignis and coma. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivdgus, wandering in 
the night-^f nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comtger, bearing horns— K)f 
eornu and gero; lettfer, bringing death— of ktum and fero. 
So caniivdrus, causitkcus, ignivomus, lucifugus^ pariiceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, €£qu<Bvus, of l!he same 
age— of aquus and a!vum ; celeripes, swift-footed — of celer and 
pes. So centimdnus, decennis, magnanimus, misericors, unan- 
tmis. 

5. Of two. adjectives; as, centumgemtnus^ having a hun- 
dred arms ; multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevildquens, speaking 
bricflv— of brevis and Joquor; magniftcus, magnificent— of m^- 
nus tmd facto. 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, qucUiscunque^ 
quotcungucy uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound b a noun 
or adjective, it usually adds i to its root If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnammus— of mag' 
nus and onlmtis. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicorpor, two-bodied— of ln$ 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, mdUfidus^ unfaith^ 
iul ; mahsdnus, insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneftcuSy beneficent — of 
bene andfacio; maUvQlus^ malevolent— of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, omens ^ mad— of a and 
mens. So consors, decdlor, deformis, implumis, inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, concdvus^ con- 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So improvidus, percdrus, pradlves, 
subalbidus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, eontinuus^ continual— of 
con and teneo; inscius, ignorant — of tit and scio. So pradpuus^ 
promiscuus, superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which ibUows it; as, tiii/irti4«ii#— 
of in nxidprudena. See § 196. 

PRONOUNS. 

^ 132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 
Ego, /. Hie, this or he. Suus, A», Acts, itM, &o. 

Til, thtm. Is, that or As. Cujus ? whose 7 

8ui, of himself y &c. Quis ? vsho 7 Noster, our. 

file, that or he. Qui, tolio. Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Meus, my. Nostras, of our country. 

Iste, that or he, Tuus, thy. Cnjas ? of what country 7 

Three of these — ego, iu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifleen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Ego and tu are a species of appellatives of general application. E^ is 
nsed by a speaker, to designate himself; tu,to designate the person whom 
lie addresses. E(/o is of Uie first person, tu of the second. 
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Sui it also a genenl appellatiye, of the third penon, and has always a 
redexive aignifioation. The oblique cases of ego and tu are also used re- 
flezivelj, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as tbev serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronoims, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
Stanoes. ^ 

^ MeuSf tmUf smts. nosier, vesiar, and nostratf have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the suDstantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, mens, nosier, and nostras, 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. ^ 

^ 133« The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 
Singular. 

N, e'-go, /. tu, thou. — • 

G.me'-i.o/«e. tu'.i, o/ .*«. { '"i^,;^''^' *- 

JD. mi'-hi, to mc tiV-i,* to thee. Bib'-i* to himself, 6i,c 

Ac. me, me. te, thee. se, himself, d&c. 

V. tu, O thou. 

Ab. me, with me. te, with thee. se, with himself, d&c. 

Plural. 
N. nos, we. yos, ye or you. 



^•l^tiSj-/- 'ISSrS*'-^^'- suM../.Wfo«. 
JD. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to you. sibM, to themselves. 

Ac, nos, 115. YOS, you. se, themselves. 

V. — — — vos, O ye or you. ■ 

Ab. no'-bis, with us. YO'-bis, with you. se, with themselves. 

Remarks. 

1. Me and mi are ancient forms for miM. So mtit* for nukine, Pers. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
m an intensive sense, either with or without tjwe ; as, eg&met, I myself^ 

•See §18,2. 



^ 134. 
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nUhimet tpn, for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, 
nor to tM in the nominative or vocative. In these cases of to, tuU or 
tuUmet b used. In the accusative and ablative, tete m the singular, and 
sese in both numbers, are employed intensively. MeptCy med, and tedf fot 
me and <e, and tis for tot, occur in the comic writers. 

3. Jiostr&m and vestrUm are contracted from nostrOrum^ nostrarum^ and 
vtstrdrumf vestrdrum, 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the ablatives of these pronouns in 
both numbers ; as, m«ctffn, nolnseunif &o. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

<^ 134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonstrative^ intensive, relative^ inter' 
rogative, indejinitey possessive, and patriaL 
Mots. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
b meant. 

They are iUCf iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and are 
thus declined : — 

Plural 

M r. a: 

il'-li, il'-lae, il'-Ia, 

il-16'-rum, ii-la'-rum^ il-ld'-rum, 

ilMis, U'-lis, UMis, 

il'-los, ilMas, ilMa, 



Singular, 

M. F. .Y. 

N. il'-le, ir-la, il'-lud, 

G. il-ir-us,* il-ll'-us, il-li'-us, 

D. il'-li, iMi, il'-li, 

Ac, ilMum^ il'-lam, il-lud, 

V. — 



Ab. il'-lo. il'-ia. il'-lo. U'-lis. il'-lis. 
Lite is declined like ille. 



ilMis. 



Singular, 
M. F. JV. 

N, hie, haec, hoc, 

O. hu-jus, hu'-jus, hu'-jus, 

D, huict, huic, huic, 

Ac. hunc, hanc, hoc, 



Ab. hoc. 



hac. hoc. 



Plural, 

M. F. a: 

hi, hae, hsec, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'-rum, 

his, his, his, 

hos, has, hiec, 



his. 



his. 



his. 



See 6 15. 



t PnHMNineed hike. See ( 9 
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^ 134. 



Singular. 
M F. JV. 

N. is, e'-a, id, 
G. e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 
D. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 
Ac. e'-um, e'-am, id, 

Ah e'-o. e'-a c'-o. 





Plural. 




M. 


F. 


M 


i'-i. 


e'-ae, 


c'-a. 


e-6'-rum, 


e-a'-rum, 


e-d'-rum, 


i'-is or e'-is, 


i'-is or e'-is, 


i'-is or e'-is. 


e'-os, 


e'-as. 


e'-a, 








i'-is or e'-is. 


i'-is or e'-is. 


i'-is or e'-is. 



Remarks. 

1. Instead of tUe, oSicJr was anciently used ; whence eUi in Virfi^l. lUm 
fern., for iUitis and t(b', is found in Lueretius and Cato, as also k4Be for km 
in PlautUH and Terence. EU for ei, im for evm, and Urns and tlhtf for tii^ 
occur in Flautus ; and ea, fern., for et, and edbus for U5, in Cato. 

2. From ecee, lo! and the accusatiVe otUU, iste, and w,are formed eedl- 
lunif eecillam, ecciUud, eeeumy ueam^ ^te., in hoth numbers. EeciUum is 
sometimes contracted into eUum. Ecca, nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. latic and iilie are compounded of iste Jdc^ and iU« Ate. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as idhic, Thoj are more emphatic than tUe 
and »<e. 

Utic b thus declined : — 

Singular. 
M, F, JV. M. 

If. istMc, ist'-sec, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, 
j9c. ist'-unc, ist'-anc, .ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 
M, ist'-oc. ist'-ac. ist'-oc 

JUie is declined in*the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of Ate, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns \ as, hujusce^ 
hosce, hasce^ hisce ; iUAce^ istdce, tjusee^ isUecce, iisee : in gen. pi. horunce 
or horunCf &c. When ne, interrogative, is also annexed, ee becomes ct; as, 
hacdlne, hoscifie^ hisane ; istucAnejistcLccineyiaiosdlnt ; iUictAneyULanaAne. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modi, the genitive of moduSf is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujusmddi, or hujttseemddi, of this sort ; eujtis- 
mddif &o. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idemy the same, which is 
thus declined : — 






PluraL 
F. Jf. 

ist'-»c 



JV*. i'-dem, 
G, e-jus -dem, 
D, e-i'-dem, 
^e. e-un'-dem, 

V. 

M. e-O'-dem. 



Singular. 

F. 
e'-&-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem 

e-ft'-dem. 



Jf. 

i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-r-dem, 
i'-dem. 
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Plural 

M. F. JV. 

Jf. i-I'-dem, e-e'-dem. e'-ft-deniy 

O. e-o-run'-dem. e-a-nin'-dem, e-o-run'-denii 

1% C e-is'-dem, ar^ C e-is'-dem, ar^ C e-ia'-dem, or 

' I i-ifl'-dem, 5 ( i-ia'-dem, y \ i-is'-dem, 

«^e. e-os'-dem, e-aa'-dem, e^-ft-dem, 

j^ C e-ia'-dem, or > C e-ia'-dem, ar^ C e-ia'-dem, or 
^' \ i*ia'-dem. ) \. i-iB'-dem. J i i-ia'-dem. 

Note. In compound pronouna, m before d ia changed into « ; aiy mair 
dtm, dec. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 13d. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. ^^ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined :— 

Singular. Plural. 

M. F. Jsr. M. F. M 

ip'-si, ip'-sffi, ip'-sa, 



N. ip-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D. ip'-si, ip'-si, ip'-si* 
Ac ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

V. • ^ 

^6.ip'-so. ip'-s&. ip'-so. 



ip-s6'-rum, ip-sa'-rum, ip-s6'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip^-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 

ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



RemarJcs. 

1. Ipse ia commonly aubjoined to nouna or pronouna ; aa, Ji^Hter tjwa, 
tu ipsCf Jupiter himBelfy Sm. 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a auperlatiye ^tisAmuSf hia very aelf, are 
found in comic writera. 

3. The compounda eapse, eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed ipsdj 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- ^ 
ceding noun, or pronoun. 

They are qui, who, and the compounds quicunque and quis- 
quis, whoever. 

In a general aenae. the demonatrative pronouna are often relatives ; but 
the name ia commonly appropriated to thoae above specified. They aervc 
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to introduce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preoedinf noun or pro- 
noun, to whieh they relate, and which is call^ the antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

M F. M M. F. J\r. 



N. qui, quae, quod, 

G. cu-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

J), cui,* cui, cui, 

Ac, quem, quam, quod, 



Ab, quo. qui. quo. 



qui, quae, qus, 

quo'-Tum, qua'-rum, quo'-nim, 

qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui-bus, 

quos, quas, que. 



qui'-bu3. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks, 

1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for tlie ablative plural. To the ablatives quOf qud^ nndqui, cum la 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Queis and quis are sometimes used in the dative &nd ablative plural 
- for quilnts. Cujus and ad were anciently written quojus and putL 

Quicunque, or quicumque, is declioed like qui. 

Qia is sometimes separated from cunque, by the interposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis b thus declined : — 

Singular. PluraL 

M. F. jr. M. 

Jf. quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, I JV. qui'-qui, 

Jie, quem'-quem, quid'-quid, I D. qui-bus'-quX-bus. 

M, quo'-quo. qua'-qu&. quo'-quo. | 

NoTK. Quicqttid is sometimes used for quidquid. Qiidqui for quiaquu 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 
They are 

S"JJ^ ^JicAo7icAa<7 Ecquis? ) Cujus? lo&iwe? 

Oui ? 5 Ecquisnam ? > i# any one 7 Cujsis ? ofwktA 

Suinam' JwA"^^"'*^^ Numquis? ) country} 

. 1. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui, adjectively. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 

* Pronounced ki. See ^9. 



^ 137. 
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Qttis is thus declined : — 
Singular, 




Plural. 
M. F. JV. 

qui, que, qas, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-raniy 

qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, qus. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 

Remarks an qjjis and qjju - 

(a.) Qtti5 18 Bometimet uied by comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnanif qtdsqut a^d gvisqudm occur as feminine. 

(6.) Qui is used for the ablative of qtdsy in all genders, as it is fof 
that of the relative pd. 

(e.) Quia and ^ui ha^e sometimes the si^fication of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially after ee, n, na, nev, visit num^ qttOy quanto^ 
fuum^ and uln. Sometimes they are used in the sense of qualis 7 what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnam and quinam hare the signification 
and declension of quis and ^t respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquiSf or nunquis^ are declined and used 
like quis. 

But eequa is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nim^iui. 

Eequi and nuMpU also occur, declined like the interrogative qui, and, 
like that, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like tcquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the ablac 
tive masculine. 

5. CuQus is also defective: — 



jir. 

JV. cu'-jus, 
Ac, cuMum, 
M. 



F. 

cu'-ja, 

cu'-^am, 

cu'-j&. 



JV. 

cu'-jum. 



Plural. 
F. 

JV*. CU -jflB, 

Ae, cu'-jas. 



6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
ct^aSf audits. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

NoTK. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then caUed ind^fimUs ; aa, 
nueio quis sU, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for 
qms; as, qui sU apirity he discloses who he is. 
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^138. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 



^ 138. Indefinite pronouns are 
Ject, in a general manner, without 
individual. They are 

Allquis, some one, Quisqaam, anyone, 

Siquis, if any. Quispiam, muim ona. 

Ne^uis, Ust any, Unus^uisque, eaeh, 

Quisque, eioery one. Allqaipiam, any, 

1. Atiquis is thus declined : — 

Singular, 



such as denote an ob- 
indicating a particular 

Quidam, a certain one, 
Quillbet, > any one yon 



Quiviiy 



pleaae. 



JV. 

. o. 

D. 

At, 
V, 
Ah. 



ft. 

a, 

D. 
Ac. 
V. 



M. 

al'-i-qais, 
al-i-cQ'-ju8, 
al'-I-cui, 
alM-quem, 



F. 

al'-T-qua, 
al-i-cQ'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quam, 



al'-I-quo. al'-I-qui. 



M. 

al'-I-qui, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-Uq'-ut-bus, * 
al'-i-quos, 



Plural. 
F, 
al'-I-que, 
al-i-qua'-rum, 
a^liq'-uI-buBy . 
alM-quaSy 



JV. 

al'-I-quod, or quid, 
al-i-cu -jus, 
al'-I-cm, 
al'-I-qu<Ml, or quid, 

al'-I-quo. 



JV. 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus, 
al'-I-qua, 



a-liq'-ul-bus. a-llq'-ul-bufl. a-Ilq'-ul-bus. 

2. J^quis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 
But thejr ■ometimes have qute in the nominative sinfular feminine. 
j^/lyiM, jtma, and ne^j are found for allqvis^ d&c., and the ablatives oA^I 

and nqui alao occur. 

AlUmid, siquidy and nemddf like quid, are uaed substantiyely ; atlquod^ 
&c.f uke quodf are j^sed adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 
But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodquCf ouidque, or quicqus; 

quisquam has pudquam or qtdcquam; and quisjnam nas quodyiam, quid' 
piam, or qidpjnam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and qjdspiam is scarcely uaed in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, quctpiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque, uuiuscujusque, umcuiquct unumquemque, Slc. The 
neuter is unumquodque, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, quiUbet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitive 
plural ; as, quendam, quorundam, 6ui, 

* Pronounced a-Uk'-wt-bus, See $$ 9, and 19, 4. 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 1 39. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quisy and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are mens, tuus, sutis, noster, vester^ and a^us, Jlleus, 
tuus, and suus, are declined like bonus. (§ 105.) 3Ieus has in ^ 
the Tocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. 

ChQUs is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like |i^er. See § lOG. 

Remarks. 

1. The tennination ;pte intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
■ingolar of the possessive pronouns ; as, suopU pondire, by its own weight ; 
mtapte manu, bj his own hand. 

2. SuuSf like its primitive suif has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Meus, tuus, noster , and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of tlie first or 
second person. See § 132. Met is sometimes annexed to mens, &c. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nostras and cujas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined likt adjectives of one termination; as, nostras, nostrdtis* 



VERBS. • 

^ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subfect 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised ; equus currit, the 
horse runs ; aqua calet, the water is warm ;— or it connects an 
attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except ffum, 1 am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a copula, 

^141. Verbs are either active or netUer. 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te^ 
I love thee ; sequltur consulem, he follows the consul. . 

Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two formsy which are called the acHve and 
passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
vpon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer legit 
Ubrunif the boy b reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber l^tur a puero, a book b 
read by the boy. 

Remark. By comparing the two pieoedin|[ examples, it wiI14»e seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of the passive, and placing tne subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or abf according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agerit, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, i. e. 
Ubrum, LUiras, &c., a book, a letter, &c. ; virtus UmdMwr, virtue is praised, 
i. e. ah hominibuSf by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
. terminations. 

/ ^ 142. II. A neu4er verb expresses such an action or 
i state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
'^ plete the sense ; as, equus currity the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indvlgeo, I indulge, noceo, 
I hurt, pareOf I obey, are reckoned, among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denote rather a state tlian an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, '* I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful," &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust , and, in this sense, admits an 
object; as, credo tUn saiutem meam, I intrust my safety to you; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mihi, believe me. 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeOf 1 dare, /!<2o, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
soleo, I am wont, have the passive mrm in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, OMSua sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The neuter verbs vaplUo, I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives, 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de* 
pdno, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

NoTs. Verbs are sometimes caid to be transiiioB and kUrtmsiiM»e, lathcr 
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than active or neater ; and verba of motion are by some divided into 
acdve-transiiive and aetiv&-intransiUv€f according as tbisy require, or do not 
require, an object ailer them. 

To verbs, besides voices, belong moods, tenses^ numbertf 

and persons. 

MOODS. 

^ 143. Moods are foiins of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — the indicative, the subjunctive, the 
imperative, and the injinitive* ^ 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
bve ; amabo, I shall love. -^^ 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, n me obsecret, redibo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, ama, 
love tlK>u. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amdre, 
to love. 

^ TENSES. 

^ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
jimes of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

t. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by Jts peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called ih^presevi, imperfect, future, perfect j 
pluperfect, ^nA future 'perject tenses. 

Present C action ^ amo, I love, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > amdbanij I was loving ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; 3 amabo, 1 sliall love, or be loving ; Fuiure temse. 

Present C action ^ amdvi, I have loved ; Perfect tense. 

Past < com- > ajnaviram, I had loved ; PluperfeU tense. 

Fatnxe ( pleted ; ) amaviro, I shaU have loved ; Iwure jiei/eef <«iim> 
8 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action f amoTj I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > anUAoTf I was loved ; imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted ; ^ amdborf I shall be loved ; Future tense. 

Present C action f amdtus sum^ or fid, I have been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > anuUttf ernm, or/w^ram, I had been loved ; Pluperfect. 
Future ( pleted ; ) amdtus ero, oifiuro, I shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect. 

^ 145. I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amoj I love, or am 
loving. 

1. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed by this 
tense ; as, apud Parthos, signum dMur tymp&no ; among the Fartnians, 
the signal is given by a drum. A general truth is sometimes also ex- 
pressed by the perfect. 

2. The present tense mav also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists; as, totannosbeUa gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is often in narration used for the perfect.^ It is 
then called the historical present; as, desUiunt ex equis, proedlant in pri' 
mum ; they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed \ as, amabam^ 
I was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audiebat jamdudum 
vet ha; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expectdbam, I was expecting, 
(when 1 wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes the intending, preparing , or 
attempting to act at a definite past time. ^ 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; amdho^ 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time ; 
as, amavif I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite; in the 
latter, it is called the historical perfect or perfect int^finiie. 
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y. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, littercu scripseram, aniequam nuncius venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action wiD 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cum ccen^\ero, proficiscar ; when IshaU 
have supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, oalled the future tubjunetivB, It hM 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the namdfiir 
tursin English. 



Note. The present, imperfect, and fiitare tenses passive, in English, 
( the exact sense c" * 
f or will be, going < 
signifies, not << I am praised," but ** I am in the act of being praised," or| 



do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
'lich is, 1 



tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudar 
signifies, not ** I am praised," but ** I am in the act of bei 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the iiidicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 
future tenses. 

The tenses of the subJHnetive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in regard to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and per* 



•wntgr** na*tn*^ bvcwv* fMtcw, %»a>. a uic hcuovv v* mum umjwu uausi. u&hcu, «ibw, i^ 

translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more fiUl 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see §260. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present f but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — ^the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomp]ete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers, are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject Verbs^, like nouns, have 
two numbers — ^the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second, and third persons* 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 



Active, 




Passive, 




Person, 1. 2. 


3. 


1. 2. 


3. 


Singular. — s, 


t; 


r, ris. 


tur ; 


Plural, mus, tis, 


nt. 


mur, mini, 


ntur. 



These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar, and in one of tlie forms of the third person plural. 

3. Tlie passive form above given applies to, the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. '^..j!^^''-'-^ 

PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

^ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and. partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension^ and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually /bur participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amaturus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtuSy loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici 
pies of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

• See $« 105 and 111. 
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stract nouns, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amandi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in urn is called the former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 

CONJUGATION. 

^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, ^ short; 

In the fourth, i long. 

Note. Doy dare^ to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

^ 150. A verb consists of two parts — the root, and the 
verbal termination. 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, aindbam, hmavirim, 
nmdtus. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is.found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per- 
fect participle. 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, ev, 
and it;, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of at, et, and it. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and tt, instead ofev and it. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the .first, or is formed from it by adding 5; the third 
root is formed by adding t. See ^ 171. 

S* 
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Note. In the tiecond and fourth conjugations, e and t before o are 
considered as belonging not to tlie root, but to the termination. In verbs 
wliose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root otlen 
undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which b the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See <^ 149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting yowel is generally e or t. In 
the second and foiuln conjugations, and in verbs in to of the thir^, a sec- 
ond connecting yowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doceantj u in capiuntf &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel oflen disappears, or is changed in the parts derived fix>m 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
first root. 

^151. 1. From the Jirst root are derived, in ieach voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice^ the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
t£, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in um, and iri, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um,* and 
the present infinitive, are called ihe principal parts of the verb, 
because fi'om the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voic6, the principal parts are the present mdica- 
tive and infinitive, and the p^fect participle. 

^ 152. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* Ai the sopine hi tim is wanting in most verbs, the third root mutt often be deier- 
n&mA from the perfeot participle, or the future participle active. 
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Ib analyzing a yerb, the yoice, person, and number, are aaeertained by the 
personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amahdmuM^ thus de- 
notes tliat the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ba denotes that it is of the indicative mooa, imperfect tense; and the con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in ama- 
remiiUf nUni denotes the passive voice, plural numlier, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, miperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mooa,^ and tense, 
but only within certain Lmits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus anUmus and doUmus have the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and daceo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the indicative, present. Regar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive — Ugimus eiUier 
present or perfect indicative. 

^ 153« Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction . with participles^, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denotmg existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the drst 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
fierfect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated : — 





PMNaPAL PARTS. 




Prts. Indie. 
Sam, 


Pres. Infin. Per/. Indie. 
es'-se, fu'-i, 


Put Part. 
fU-tA'-rus 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singidar. Plural. 

^ C 1. sum, lam, su'-mus, tee arCy 

I < d. es, thou akj^ es'-tis, y€\ etre^ 

^ is. est, he is ; sunt, they are 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, I was, e-ra'-mus, toe were, 

% e'-ras, thou wast, e-ra'-tis, ve were, 

3. e'-rat, he was ; e'-rant, Uuy were. 

* In the second person singular in English, the plural form you it commonly used, 
eaeept in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, you are.^ 
fTlie plural prowwa of the second person is either ye or yoic. ' 
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Future. shaU, or wilL 

1. e'-ro, 1 shall be^ ei^-i-mus, toe shall 6e, 

3. e^-iis, ihou mil he^ er^-i-tis, ye will &e, 

3. e'-xit, he tnU be ; e'-nint, mey will be. 

Perfect, have been, or was, 

1. fu'-i, I have heen^ iii'-i-mus, we have been, 

2L fii-is'-ti, ihou hast been, fu-is'-tis, ye have been, 

9L iu'-it, kt has been ; fu-^-ront or -re^ ihey have hem. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fu'-^ram, I had beetu fu-e-ra'-mus, ufe had been^ 

SL fu'-e-ras, ihou hadst been^ fii-e-ra'-tis, ve had been^ 

3. fu'-6-rat, he had been;- fu'-^rant, mey had been. 

Future Perfect* shall or mil have. 

1. fb'-^fo, i shall have been, fU-ei'-l-mus, vfe shall have been. 

2. fu'-^iis, l^i^tt wili have been, fu-ei^-i-tis, ye wUl have been^ 
8. iu'-4^rity he wiU have been; fu'-^iint, they wQl have beetL 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, may, or can. 

1. sjin, I may be, Bi'-mus, we may be, 

S. 818, ihou mavH be, si'-tis, ye may be, 

& taX,Kemaybe; mnX,ihey maybe. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

1. es^-sem, I would be, es-s^-mus, we would be, 

2. es^-ses, (hou wouldst be, es-s^-tis, ve would be, 

2. eaf-Betfhewouldbe; eBf-eent, mey unndd be. 

Perfect. 

1. fu'-S-nm, I may have been, fu-er'-l-inus, ufe may ham been, 

3. fu'-^-iis, ihou mmst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ife may have been, 
3. fl('-€-rit, he may have been ; fu'-^-rint, tkey may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have* 

1. fu-is'-sem, I would have been, fu-is-s^'-mus, we would have been, 

2. Ai-is'-ses, thm wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ve would have been, 
SL fu-is'-sety he wouUl have been ; fu^is'-sent, ihey ufould have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

9. 601 <ir es'-U^ he thouy es'-te, or es-to'-te, be ye, 

ai es'-to, let him be ; 8un'-to, let them be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, es'-se, to be. 

PerfecL fu-ls^Hse, to have been, 

Fmwre. fii-to'-ruB es'-Be, to be about to be, 

PARTICIPLE. 
FuJture. fu-ta'-rus, abovt to be. 

RemarTcB. 

V lo^* 1. A present participle ens Beems to have been anciently 
used, and is now found in the compounds absens, prmtensy and potens, 

2. The perfect/ttt, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
fiiOy whence come also the participle fiUHruSf and an old sabjunctive 
preuent fuam^fimSffuai; , yfitant, 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

Subf, imperf, fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; — i-^, , fo'-rent. 

Ivf.prt8, fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuerem^ 
&c., and yu^re. For em is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse, 

4. Siem, sieSf siel, for «zm, sisj sitf are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escit for snC, escunt for erujUf and fttvirint for fiUrini. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds^ except possum , 
but prosum has d afler pro, when the simple verb begins with 
e; as, 

Tnd.^es. ppo'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
tmperf, prod'-6-ram, prod'-S-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potts is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, t^ is omitted in 
potts, and f, as in other cases, coming before 5, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, and / at the beginning of the second root 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever it is found; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 
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/Ve». Jnd. Pres. /f|f. Ferf. Ind, 

Pofl'-sum, po8'-ie, pot'-u-i, I can, or I am Me. 

INDICATIVE. * BUBJUNCnVB. 

to„ J 5. pos ^Tim,pot'-eB, pot'-est, Pres. pos'-sim, dec. 
^^^' i P. pos'-Ba-inufl, pot^ei'-tif, por'-fimt. Imperf. pos'-iem, dec. 

Fmperf, pot'-fi-ram, &c. P^. pot-u'-«-rim, dec. 

Put, pot'-6-ro, &c. P!up. pot-u-in'-wm, &c. 

Peif, pot'-u-i, &c. INFINITIVE. 

Ptup. potPu'-«.nini, &c. p^^ ^^ 

Pirf. p«rf. pot-u'^-ro, dMj. p^ pot-tt-ii'-Be. 

The following forma are alw> found •^— pofemm and possum, dec., fot 
MMMRy &c. ; |»ote«M for posse; poUstwr for |N>te«C; and possiUmr for poMtf. 

^166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prtt. Jnd. Pres. Inf. Pei 


f.Ind. Supme. 


A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-m&'-titihi. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present, 




iSitii^. a'-mo, 


I love, 


a'-mas, 


thou lovest. 


a'-mat, 


he loves; 


PbiT. a-ma'-mus, 


we love, 


a-ma'-tis, 


ye love. 


a'-mant, 


they love* 


Imperfect. 




Sing, a-ma'-bam, 


ml was loving. 


a-ma'-bas, 


thou wast loving, 


a-ma'-bat, 


he was loving ; 


Plur am-a-ba'-mus, 


we were loving. 


am-a-ba^-tis^ 


ye were loving. 


a-ma'-bant, ^ 


they were loving. 


Future, shallf or mil. 


I^ng. a-ma'-bo, 


IshaUlove, 


a-ma'-bis, 


thou wiU love, 


a-ma'-bit, 


he will love ; 


Pbtr. a-mab'-T-mus, 


we shall love. 


a-mab'-i-tis, 


ye will love. 


a-ma'-bunt, 


they will lave. 
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Perfect, lavtd, or have laved. 

Sing. a-ma'-Ti, / have hved^ 

am-a-vis'-tiy thou hast laoed^ 

a-ma'-vity he has laved; 

Pbir. a-inav'4-muay we have laved^ 

am-a-Tifl'-tiSy ye have laved^ 

am-arTe'-runt or -re, they have laved. 

Pluperfect. 

8ifig. a-maT^-e-raiiif Ihadlaved^ 

armay'-^raSy than hadst laved^ 

a-may'-S-raty he had loved; 

Plur. am-a-ye^ra'-muSy we had laved, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tisy ye had loved, 

• ^ a-niay'*6-ranty they had laved. 

Future Perfect, shall or wiU have. 

I^ng. a-may'-^-ro, / shall have loved, 

arinav'-e-ris, thou wilt have loved, 

armay'-^-rit, he wiU have loved; 

Pber. am-a-yer'-l-muSy we shall have laved, 

am-a-yerM-tiSy ye will have loved, 

arinay'-e-rinty they wiU have laved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

Sing, a -mem, / may love, 

a'-mes, thou mayst love, . 

a'-met, he may love ; 

Pbir. a-me'-mu8, , we may love, 

a-me'-tis, ye may love, 

a'-ment, they may love. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rem, I would love, 

a-m&'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Pbtr. am-a-re'-moSy we would love,* 

am-a^re'-tisy ye would lave, 

arroi'-rent, ^Aey would lene* 
9 
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Perfect. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-rim, / may have hved^ 

a-mav'-e-ris, , thau tnayst have laved^ 

a-mav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

Pbtr. am-a-ver'-l-mas, we may have iaved, 

am-a-ver -!-tis, ye may have loved^ 

a^mav'-e-rint, they may have laved* 

Pluperfect, mighty could, woutd, or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, I would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ses, thou wouldst have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-set, he would have loved; 

Pktr. am-a-vis-se'-muSy we would have loved^ 

am-a-vis-se'-tiSf ye would have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, love thou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love; 

Plwr, a-ma'-te, or am-a-td'-te, hve ye, ' 

a-man'-to, let them, love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, . to love. 

Perfect. am-a-viQ^-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es^Hse, to he about to love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus, about to. hvo. 

GERUND. 

O. a-man'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to or for loving^ 

Ac. a-man'-duniy loving, 

Ab. a-man'-doy by loving. 

SUPINE. 
Former. a-m&Muin, to love. 
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^156. ^ PASSITE TOICE 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres, Indie, Pres. Infin. Perf. Pari. 
A'-mor, a-ma'-ri, a-ma'-tus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

ISng. a'-mor, lam hvtd^ 

a-ma'^ris or -re, thou art loved, 

arma -tur, he is loved; 

Phtr, a-ma'-mur, we are loved, 

a-mam -i-ni, ye are loved, 

a-man'-tur, they are loved. 

Imperfect 

JXng. a-ma -bar, / was hved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

ani-4i-ba'-tar, he was loved; 

Plur. am-a-ba'-mur, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-i-ni, ye were loved, 

aoHa-ban'-tur, they were loved^ 

Future, shatt or toiU be. 

JXng. a-m&'-bor, I shall be loved, 

a-mab'-S-ris or -re^ thou wilt be loved, 

aroiab'-f-tar, he win be loved; 

Plur. a-mab'-l-mur, we shall be loved, 

am-a-bim'-i-nii ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

JXng. a-m&'-tus sum or fuM, I have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus es or fu-is^-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, he has been loved; 

Pbir. a-ma'-ti sa'-mas or fu'-t-mus, we have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti es'-tis .or fu-is'-tisj ye^have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re, they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect. 

8. a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had been loved^ 

a-ma'-tus e -ras or fu'-e-ras, thou hoflst been loved, 

a^ma'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-m&'-ti e-ra'-mus or fa-e-r&'-mus» we had been loved^ 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e-rant or fu'-S-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, thtdl have been. 

S. a-ma'-tus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, / shall have been loved, 

arina'-tiis e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wilt have been lovedj 

a-ma'-tus e'-rit or fu'-§-rit, he will have been loved; 

P, a-ma'*ti er'-T-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, we shall have been lovedf 

a-ma'-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runt or fu'-6-rinty they will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

J^Mg. a'-mer^ I may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved; 

Pbir. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-T-niy ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, might, could, wouU, or ehouUL be. 

Sng. a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -le, thou wouldst be loved, 

am-a-re'-tur, he would be loved; 

Phar. am-a-re'-mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-T-niy ' ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

& a-ma'-tus aim or fu'-S-rim, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-^ris, thou mayst hav^i been loved, 

a^ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-rous or fu-er'-l-mos, we may have been loved, 

arma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been loved, 

. ti-ina'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been loved. 



^ 156. YEBBS. ^rUtST CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 
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Pluperfect, mighty couldy wouldf or should have been, 

I would have 
iluni wouldsi have 
he would have 
we would have 
ye would have 
they would have , 



8. a-ma'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-ma'-tus es'-sct or fu-is-set, 

P. a-ma -ti es-se'-mus or fu-isnse'-mus, 
arma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
a-ma -ti es'-sent or fu-is'-aeht. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, a-m&'-re, or a->ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor» 
Phtr. a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor, 



be thou lovedf 
let him be laved ; 
he ye loved, 
let them beloved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, a-ma'-lus es'-se or fu^is'nse, to have been loved. 
Future, a-ma'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be laved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Peffed. a'Dia'-tus, hved, or having been loved^ 

FiUure. a-man'-dus, to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, arma'-tu, 



to be loved. 



Formation or the Tenses. 



Ttom tlia fint root, am, aie 
derived 



Jtetiw. 
Bxao, 



Passive. 
Mud, jn-tM. 9xaOf amor, 
— - Unperf. zxaSham, Bmabar, 
-*- /uL Bmdbo, waadbor, 
Suhf.jprta, amem, am«r, 

— %mptrf, amdrcMy vxaareTf 

hu.prtM, 
J\urt,preM. 

/fU. 

Genmd. 



zmdn, 



Bmdre^ 
Bsadn, 



9» 



From the second root, 
amaVf ue derived 

Active. 
JfuL per/, amavs, 
~— plup. amav^roifi; 
^^ jut. per/, amav^ro, 
8ulj, per/, Bmavirim, 
— pi^- amavi»«em, 
Inf, per/, Bmavisse, 

From the third root, 
M^ yitf. amaturtM esse, 
Fart./ut, amat&nif, 
— — per/ am&tttf, 

Form, Sup, arofttum. Lot, &ip. 



From the third 
root, amat, are 

derived 

Passive, 
am&tttt sum, &e. 
am&ttw eiam. dte. 
amatiM ero, See. 
amatfw sim, See, 
am&tiM essem. Sm, 
axn&ttts esse, «e. 

amfttumuri. 
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VKBBS. — B£QOin> CONJUGATION. 



* 167. 



^ 157. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE TOICE. PASSITE TOICS. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. IfuL Mo'-ne-o, 

Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-re, 

Perf, Ind. mon'-u-i, 

Supine, mon'-I-tum. 



Pres. Ind. mo^-ne-or, 
Pres. Inf. mo-ne -ri, 
P erf. Pari. inon'-l4afl. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



i advise. 

^ng. mo'-ne-Oy 
mo'-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Pbar, mo-ne -mas, 
mo-ne'*tisy 
mo'-nent 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or •re, 
ino-ne'*tar ; 

Phtr. mo-ne'-mar, 
mo-nem'-!*niy 
mo-nen<-tiir. 



I was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bain, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mus, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo-n5'-baiit. 



Imperfect. 



/ was advised. 



S. mo-ne'-baTy 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam^-ni, 
mon-e-bau'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or vUl advise. 

& mo-ne'-boy 

mo-ne'-bis, 

mo-ne-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-l-mus, 

mo-nebM-tis, 

roo-ne'-bunt. 



I shall or mil be advised. 

S. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-^-rifl or -re, 

mo-neb'-I-tar ; 
P. mo-neb'-I-mur, 

mon-e-bim-I-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur 



^167. 
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ACTIVE. 

I advised J or have advised, 
S. mon'-u-i, 
mon-u-is'-ti, 
mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu'-l^mu8y 
mon-u-is'-tis, 
mon-u-e'-runt or •re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



1 was or have been advised. 

S, mon'-i-tu8 sum or fu'-i, 
mon'-i-tus es <M>ltnis'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus estor fif'-it ; 

P, mon'-i-ti su'-mu8 or fu'-I-mus, 
mon'-i-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
men -i-ti sunt, fu-e'*ruiit or -re. 



1 had advised, 
8, mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-S-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 
P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

/ had been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
mon -i-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
mon'-t-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'*tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 
I shall have advised. I shall have been advised. 



S. mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er^-!-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-S-rint. 



8. mon'-T-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon -i-tus e'-ris or fu'-S-ris, 
mon'-T-tus e'-rit or fu'-€-rit ; 

P. mon-i-ti er^-i-musorfu-er^-I-muSy 
mon -i-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I may or can advise. 

8, mo'-ne-ami 
mfy-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-mus, 
mo-ne-a'-tisy 
mo'-ne-ant. 



I may or can be advised. 
8. mo'-^e-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur» 

mo-ne-am'-i-ni, 

mo-ne-an'-tur 
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▼£RBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



§ 157. 



ACTIVE. 

I mighty couldy watddy 
should advise* 
8. mo-ne'-rem, 
mo-ne'-res, 
mo-no'-ret; 
P. mon-e-re'-mus, 
mon-e-re'-tis, 
mo-ne'*rent. 

I may have advised. 
S. mo-nu'-driira, 

mo-nu'-e-ris, 

mo-nu'-S-rit ; 
P. moii-u-er'-l-inuSy 

mon-u-er'-i-tis, 

mo-uu'-e-rint. 



Imperfect, 
or 



PASSIVE. 



I might f covldy would, or 
shovld be advised. 
8. mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mur, 
mon-e-rem'-I-ni, 
mon-e-ren-tur. 

Perfect. 

/ may have been advised* 

8, monM-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tus sis or fu'-S-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-T-ti si'-mus or fu-er^-l-ioufly 
men -i-ti si -tis or fu-er'-l«ti8, 
mon^-i-ti sint or fu'-e-rint 



Imight, couldy wovldf or 
should have advised. 

8. mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 

P. mon-u-is-se -muSy 
mon-u-is-se'-tis, 
mon-u-is^-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could J would^ or should 
have been advised. 

8, mon'-i-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
men -i-tuu es'-ses or fu-is'Hses, 
mon'-T-tus es'-set or fu-is -set ; 

P. mon'Hf-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-miu, 
men -T-ti esHse'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 

8. mo-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo^nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 
8 mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne -tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-T-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 
Perf, mon-u-is^-se, to have ad- 

vised. 
I\t. mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 

about to advise 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised. 
Per/, mon'-i-tuses'-se or fu-is^ 

se, to have been advised. 
F\it. mon'-i-tum i'-ri» to be 

about to be advised. 



^ 158. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres, mo'^nens, advising. 
Fut. mon-i-tu-niSy about to 
advise. 



Perf. mon'-T-tuSy advised. 
Put. mo-nen'-du8, to b$ ad- 
vised. 



GERUND. 
O. mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. ino-nen'-do, d&c. 
Ac. mo-nen'-duniy 
Ah. mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mon'-i-tum, to advise. \ Latter, mon'-i-tu, to be advised. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, monf are 
derived, 

Active, Pasnne. 
Jhd. prer, moneo, moneor, 
imperfi monibam, mouibar, 

BuJhj. pres. inon«am, inon«ar, 
i imptrf.iaanirtmf momirtTf 

Inmerat. mone, moaire., 
M- prtt, vaaairt, maoirif 
Pari. prtt. moneiM, 



\}drmd.' 



From the second From the third root, 
root, monuy are monit, are 

derived, derived, 

Active. Passive. 

Ind. perf. monutV monltiM sum, itc. 
— piup, moiiu^rom, moiiItiM cram, d&e. 
~—^fvi. ptrf, monu^ro, moolitw ero, &c. 
Svh^, perf. monu^nm, mouItiM siin, 6Le. 
— — «• p/up. mowxUtemf roonitu* eMem. Una. 
Inf. perf. moiiuuM, monltu* esse, ice 
, From the third root, 
hif,ful. moniticna esse, mooltum iri, 
ParLfut, monituna, 
o— perf. monltitf, 

Form. Sup, monlltim. iM. Sup. mooltu. 



^168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, i 
Pres. Inf. reg'-fi-re, 

Perf Ind. rcx'V t 
Supine. rec'-tuni. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf. re'-gi, 
Perf Part, rcc'-tos. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I rule. 

Sing ref'go, 
re'-gis, 
re'-git ; 

Plur. reg'-I-mua, 
reg'-i-tis, 
re'-gunt. 



Plur, 



I am ruled. 
re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris or ^re, 
reg'-T-tur ; 
reg'-T-mur, 
re-gim'-f-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 
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^168. 



ACTIVE. 

/ was ruling. 
8. re-ge'-bam, 
re-ge'-bas, 
re-ge'-bat ; 
• P. reg-e-b&'-mus, 
reg-e-ba'-tisy 
re-ge'-bant 

I shall or wiU ruU^ 
& re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge'-mus, 

re-ge'-tisy 

re'-gent. 

I ruled or have ruled. 
S* rex'-i, 
rex-is'-ti, 
^^-■""' rcx'-it; 
P. rexM-muBt 
rex-ifl'-tisy 
rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had rukd» 
& rex'-^ram, 
rex'-fr-rasy 
rex'-^rat ; 
P. rex-e-r&'-mu8, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-$-rant 



Imperfect 



PASSIVE. 



/ was ruled. 

re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

reg-e-ba'-mur, 

reg-e-bam'-I-niy 

reg-e-ban'-tur. 
Future. 

I shall or wiH be ruled. 
S. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 

re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 

re-gem-I-ni, 

re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled* 
S. rec'-tu8 sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 
P. rec'-ti su'-mas or fu'4-mu8, » 
rec'-^ es'-tis or fa-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 

rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-S-rat ; 
, rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-r&'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-^rant. 



/ shall have ruled, 
S. rex'-€-ro, 

rex'-e-ris, 

rex'-e-rit ; 
P. rcx-crM-mus, 

rcx-cr'-l-tb, 

rex'-^rint 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu -e-ris, 
rec -tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-f-mus or fa-er'-I-mufli, 
rec'-ti er'-I-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runtor fu'-^rint 



^ 158. 



▼EBBS.-— THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can ruk. 
S. re'-gam, 

re'-gas, 

W-gat ; 
P. re-ga'-musy 

re-ga'-tby 

re'-gant. 



Imay or can be ruled. 
S. re'-gar, 

re-ga'-rb or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-I-niy 

re-gan'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I m^kif couldy wauldj or 

should ride. 

S. reg'-S-rem, 

reg'-c-res, 

reg'-^-ret ; 

P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-ro'-tis, 

reg'-€-rent 



I might f couldf wauldf or 

should be rtded. 
S. reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-6-re'-tur ; 
P. reg^re -mur, 

reg-e-rem'-I-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have ruled. 

S. rex'-€-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rcx-er'-I-mus, 
rex-er'-I-tis, 
rex'-6-rint 



Imightf couldf wouldf or 
Aauld have ruled. 
8. rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'Hses,^ 

rex-is'-set; 
P. rex-is-se'-mus, 

rex-ia-se'-tisy 

rex-ifl'Hsent. 



Perfect. 

Imay have been tided. 

8, rec'-tus sim of fu'-^-rim, 
rec'-tua sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tas sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
rec'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I might J could J wotdd, or should 
have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-seniy 
rec'-tas es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rec'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mos^ 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-ia-sc'-tis* 
rec'-ti es'-sent or fu^is'-eent 
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VEIIBS«— THmD COKJUQATION. 



^ 158. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



rule thou. 
& re'-ge, or reg'-I-to, 

rcg'4-to ; 
P. rcg'-l-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

re-guo'-to. 



be thcfu ruled. 

8. reg'-*-re, or reg'-l-tor, 

reg'-i-tor ; 
P, re-gim'-T*ni, 
re-gun'-tor. 



iNrmmvE mood. 



Pres, reg'-^-rc, to rule. 
PerJ, rex-is'-fle» to have ruled. 
Put, rec-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to rule. 



Pres. re-gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus esf-ee or fu-is'-sey 

to have been ruled. 
JFkii. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. re'-genSy ruling. 

Pui. rec-tu'-ru8, about to rule. 



Perf. rec^-tua, ruled. 

Put. re-gen'-dua, to be ruled. 



GERUND. 

G. re-gen^-difOfruUngf 
D, re-geii'-do, d&c. 
Ac. re-gen'-diun, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tum, to rule. | .Latter, rec'-tu, to be ruled. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, reg^ are 
derived, 

Active. Passive, 

ind. frts. rego, ^^or, 

— tmperf, reg^bam, regibar, 

— fut, ntgam, legar, 
Suhf^jtres. regom, regar, 

— tmperf. tegirem, regirer, 
imperat, reg«, regJre, 
M, pres. regire, regi, 
rarL furts. tegens, 

^-i^ /uf . tegendus. 
Chnmi. legeMt 



From the second root, 
rexy are derived, 



Active, 
text, 
rexgram, 
nxgro. 
Texirim, 
rexistem, 
Inf. per/. rexwM. 

From the third root, 
inf, fvL reetfiriM ene, 
Pari, fut, rectfiitM, 

"IT" ^f' 

Form, 8iqt. reetton. 



Ind. perf 

^^ht,ptrf. 
8ulj,perf. 



From the third 
root, rett^ are 
derived, ~ 
PoMtve. 
rectus sum, Jce. 
rectitteraniydDe. 
reetu* ero, Olc 
recttMsIm, ttc 
rectus cisesB,dBCu 
rectus ssse, «e. 

reettsnin, 

raetioL 

JLoC S^i. reetM. 



^ 159. TEBBS.^ — THIRD CONJUGATIOK. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

^ 169. PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
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Frts. Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres. Inf. cap'-S-re, 
Perf. Ind. ce'-pi, 
Supine, cap'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to he 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pi, 
Peff. Part, cap'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-T-mus, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 



8. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim-T-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



S. ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca^pi-e'-bat ; 

P, ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



S. ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-niy 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. . 



8, ca'-pi-am, 
ca'-|>i"es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
ca'*pi-ent. 



S. ca-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re. 

ca-pi-e'-tur; 
P. ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf. ce'-pi. 
Plup. cep'-S-ram. 
Jnu.verf. cep'-e-ro. 
10 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fii'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-rara. 
jFW. perf cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca-pi-am 
ca-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca-pi-ant. 



S. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a -ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-^m-t-niy 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



S, cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re -mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
c5ap'-e-rent. 

Ptrf, cep'-6-rim. 
Plup. ce-pis'-sem. 



S. cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re -tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-T-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 

Parf, cap'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 
Plup. cap'-ius es'-sem or fu-is'^^m. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8. ca'-pe, or cap-T-to, 

cap'-T-to ; 
P. cap'-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



S. cap'-e-re, or cap'-i-tor, 

cap'-T-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INriOTTIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Perf, ce-pis'-se. 
Put, cap-lu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf, cap'-tus es'-se or fii-is'HW 

JFut cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres, ca'-pi-ens. I Perf, cap'-tus. 

Put, cap-tu'-rus. | Put, ca-pi-en'-dus 



GERUND. 



G. ca-pi-en'-di, &c. 



SUPINES. 



^itrmer. cap'-tum. 



I Latter. cap<4a. 



X 



^160. TKHBS.— TOOSTR CONJUOAtlOif. 

ACTIVB^ PASSIVE. 



Ill 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Au'-di-o, 
Pres, Inf, au-dl'-re, 
Perf. Ind. au-di'-vi. 
Supine. au-dl'-tum. 


Pres. ImL au'-di-or, 
Pres Inf. au-di'-ri, 
Perf. Part, au-di'-tus 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 


J hear. 


/ am heard. 


S, au'-di-o,^ 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-dr-mus, 
au-d?-tis, 
au'-di-unt. 


S. au'-di-or, 

au-di'-ris or -re, 

au-dr-tur ; 
P. au-di'-mur, 

au-dim'-i-ni, 

au-di-un'-tur. 


Impc 


rfcct. 


I was hearing. 

8. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di-e -bat ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant. 


/ was heard. 

8. au-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bain'-!-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 


Fut 


ure. 


I shatt or wiUhear. 


I shall or unll be hcard^ 


8. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-es, 
au'-di-et ; 

P. au-di-e'-mus, 
au-di-e'-tis, 
au'-di-ent. 


8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 

au-di-e'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 

au-di-em'-T-ni, 

au-di-en'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Perfect. 



I heard or have heard. 

8. au-dl'-vi, 

au-di-vis'-tiy 

au-di'-vit ; 
P. au-div'-¥-muSy 

au-di-vis'-tisy 

aci-di-ve'«runt or -re. 



I have been or was heard. 

S. au-di -tus sum or fu'-i, 
ao-dF-tas es or fu-is'-ti^ 
au-di'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-Umus, 
au-dr-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-dr-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 



I had heard. 

S. au-diT'-^-ram^ 
au«div^-6-ras, 
au-div'-*-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-muSy 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au<<liT'-$-raiit. 



IshaBhave heard. 

& au-dir'-S-ro, 
au-div'-^risy 
au-diT'-^-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-I-niiifly 
aa?di-ver'-l-ti8| 
aa-dir'-^rint. 



Plaperfect. 

I had been heard. 

8. au-dl'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-raniy 
au-di'-tus e'-ras or fu'-c-ras, 
au-dr-tus e'-rat or fu'-^rat ; 

P. aa«di -ti e-ra'-mus or fiHe-ra'-mns, 
au-dt -ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra-tis, 
au-dr-ti e'-rant or fu'-5-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus e'-ro or fu'-S-rc, 
au-dr-tus e'-ris or fu'-S-ris, 
au-di-tus e'-rit or fu'-*-rit ; 

P. au-dr-ti er'-l-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
au-d?-ti er'-l-tis or fu-er -I-tis, 
au-dp-ti e'-runt or fu'-$-rint 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



I may or can hear. 

S, au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au'-di-at; 

P. au-di-&-fnu8y 
au-di-a'-tis, 
au'-di-ant 



I may Or can be heard. 
S. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re^ 

au-di-a-tur; 
P. au-di-a'-inur, 

au-di-ain'-i-niy 

au-di-au'-tur 



^ 160. T1CBBS<— FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Imperfect. 
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i miglu^ eotdd^ toauld, br 
should hear. 
A au-dl'-rem, 
au-dr-res, 
au-dr-ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-mus, 
au-di-re'-tis, 
aii-di -rent. 



I mightf couJdy would, or. 
should be heard^ 
S, au-dT'-rer, 

au-di-re^ris or -re, 
au-di-re -tur ; 
JP. au-di-re -mur, 
au-di-rem'-i-ni, 
au-di-ren'«-tur. 



I may have heard. 
S. au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 
P. au-di-ver'-l-mus, 
' au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint 



Perfect. 

I may have been heard. 

S. au-di-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-di -tus sis or fu-e-ris, 
au-dr-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. au-di-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-!-raus, 
au-dr-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-dr-ti sim or fu'-e-rint. 



i mighty couldy would, 
or should have heard. 
S, au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 
P. au-di-vis-se'-muSy 
au-di-vis-se-tisy 
au-di-vb'-sent. 



Pluperfect 

I mighty couldy wouldy or should 
have been heard. 

S. au-di -tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem^ 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au-dl'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-dl'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-i»-se'-inu8y 
au-dl-ti es-se -tis or fu-i»-8e'-tis> 
au-dF-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 
& au'-diy or au-di'-to, 

au-di'-to ; 
P. au«dr-te, or au-di-to'-te, 
au-di-un'-to. 
10» 



be thou heard. 
S, au-dF-re, or au-dl'-tor, 

au-di -tor ; ' 
P. au-dim'-I-ni, 

au-di-un'-tor 
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ACTIVE. FASSIVE. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, au-di'-re, to hear. 
Perf, au-di-vis^-se, to have 

. heard. 
Fut, au-di-tu -rus es'nse, to he 
about to hear. 



Pres, au-dl'-ri, to he heard. 
Perf. au-di'-tus e6^<-se orfvLiaf* 

se, to heme heen heard* 
Fut. au-dr-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pre5. au'-di-ens, hearing. \P^f' au-di'-tua, heard. 

Fui. au-dl-tu'-rus,a5ou^toAear.ljF\i^ au-di-en'-dus, /o 6e JbordL 

GERUND. 

O. au-di-en'-di, of hearings 
D. au-di-en'-do, 6lc. 
Ac. au-di-en^-dum, 
Ab. au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, au-di'-tum, to hear. \ Latter, au-di'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, aud^ are 




agnredf 






Active. 


Passive. 


— Wer/. 


audio. audior, 
eaidUbam, audiibar. 


8ui^!p€$. 


audtam, 


audiar, 
audtor. 


— xmptrf, wxdirem, 


audirer. 


JfnpctM. 


audi, 


audire. 
audii< 


Jnflpres, 


audir«. 




andiens, 




— M 




Budiendut, 


G^n^. 


BMdiendi. 





From the second root, 
aiuitb, are derived. 



From the third 

root, audita ace 

derived, 

Active. Passive. 

Ind, perf. audivi, auditttt sum, iut. 

-— fUup. audiv^ram, auditttf eram, &c. 

— — /irf. p«/ audiv^ro, auditttf ero, &C. 

Subj. perf, audiv^nm, auditus sim, &e. 

-— — phtp. audivu^em, auditu* essen, ^. 

Inf. perf. audimxe. audittia esse| &e. 

From the third root, 
Inffut, auditSrtu esse, anditum iri, 
Paart.fui, auditun», 
^— pa^. aud!tt». 

Form. ^vp. audlttim. LaL Bmp. aadlttc 



DEPONENT VERBS, 

^ 161. Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and partici|iial forma- 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, 



^ 161. DEPONENT VERBS. 115 

want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb ot 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi -ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, d&c. / admire, d&c. 

Impeff. ipi-ra'-bar, &*c. / was admiring. 

Put. mi-ra'-bor, I shall admire. 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, / have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. ' 
Put, peff. mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, / shall have, admired 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &*c. / may admire, d&c. 

Im/^er/*. mi-ra'-rer, I would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-S-rim, I may hone admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, I would have admired 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &.c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra'-riy to admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to he about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-r&'-tum i'-riy tohe about to he admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-ruSy ahout to admire. 

Pui.pass. mi-ran'-dus, to he admired. 

GERUND. 
O. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, d&c. 

SUPINES. 
ForwuT. mi-r&'-tam^ to admire. — Loiter, mi-ra'-ta, to he admind 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. ^ 

Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

V 1^^* 1* A iew words in the present subjunctive of the first and 
third conjugations, in tlie earlier writers, end in im; as, edim for eda/m, 
duim for dem (from an old form duo)^ crtduim and perduim for credam ano 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in sim and ve/im, from 
sum and volOf and in tlieir compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in iitam and »^r, for iebam and 
Ubar^ and the future in ibo and ibovy for iam and tar; as, vestibarrij lArgibar^ 
for vestUbamy largUbar ; scibo^ opperlbor, for sciam^ opperiar. Ibam and 
(bar were retained as the regular forms of eo, quto^ and nequeo, § 182. 

3. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dicoyducoy facto y and feroy are usually written dUf 
duty facy and fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds of facto which change a into t. Scio has not sei, but gdto, 

5. Jn the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
mlTio in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ; as, 
f amino for /are, progrtdimlnor for progredlmim. 

6. The syllable er was often addec. to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ) as, amarier for amdri^ dicier for did. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. When the second root ends in v, a syncopation often occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugatioU, by #, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audiYissemy amdsti for amuYisti^ 
imMrunt for implev6runty ndram and ndsse for nov^am and novisse. 

When tlie second root ends in iv, v alone b often omitted ; as, audiiro 
for audiviro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends in s or z, the syllables w, isSy and ds, aie 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, evasH 
for evasistiy extinxH for extinxisUy divisse for dicisiBse ; extinxem for extinX' 
issem, ^rrexe for surrezisae ; accestis for accessistiSy Jtisti for jussi&ti. So 
jlaxem for (Jacsiaaemy) fecissem. 

8. Jn the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
ire is less common than that in trunty especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in sOy and a perfect subiunetive in 
5tm, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepsoy emissim. But 
when the root ends in x, and frequently when it ends m Sy only o and im 
are added ; as, jussOy dids, Vy at the end of the root, is changed into 5; 
as, levassoj locassim, (7, at the end of the root^ is changed into esso ; as, 
habesso. Sometimes tlie vowel of the present is retained in tliese forms, 
though chanced in the other parts derived from the second root; as, 
capsoy faxo (facso)yfaxim (facsim). 

MoiK. Fitxo and fiudm sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A futme infinitiTe in stre b abo fometunes found, wliieh b formed 
by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as Uefbrei v into s; 
aa, mpetrasaire for impetraiUrus este. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which ha^e su- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compovjod tenses of the indicative and snbjnnetive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtus, -a, -um, est ; anuUi, -a, -(X, sunty &c. 

Fui, fiUravHf fuirim, and fuissem, are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, &c., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. Tii the pluperfect Bubjunctive,/ore?n, 4^., for essem^ ^., are 
sometimes found. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
amdtus, -a, -um, esse or fuisse ; am&tum^ -am^ 'Um, esse or fuisse ; am&ti^ 
-tf, -a, esse or fuisse; amatos^ -as, -a, esse or fuisse ; and so of the others. 

fiut these participles in this combination with esse^ are sometimes used 
as indeclinable ; as, cohortes ad me missum facias, Cic. 

Periphrastic Corrugations. . 

14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention^ or being upon the point of doing something* 
Hence arisesVhat is called the periphrastic conjugation* 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, / am ahotU to love. 

aroaturus eram, / 1^05 d)out to love. 

amaturus ero, I shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, I was or have been about to love. 

amaturus fueram^ Ihtul been about to love* 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, / may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem^ / would have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus eeze, to be about to love. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love. 
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Fuiro 11 not found joined with the participle in nu. 

15. The participle in dus^ with the verb 5tffit, expresses ntces^ 
sity or propriety ; as, amandus sum, 1 must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. - 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fu6rim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Farticiples. 

16. Neuter verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually only the 
participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
Knglish neuter verbs. Such are aduUuSf eessdtus, damatus, coalUus, am- 
eretus, defectus, defiagr&tus, emersus, errdtuSf interUus, obUus, occdsus, pUi" 
tltuSf redunddiuSf regndtuM, requUtus, suddtus, suitus, triumpkdtiu, ul i ddtugf 



The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — eandtus, having supped ; potuSy 
having drunk ; pranaus, having dined } and sometimes jurdha, having 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormienduSf 
errandus, rtgnandua, vigilandua, &c. 

NoTB. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the liste 
which ibUow. 

For the active meaning of oaua and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus libertdtem, having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd Ubertdte, liber^ having been obtained. 

So abomindtus, camitdtus, eommentdtuSf compUaau, eonfessus, cmdesUUus, 
detestdtus, digndtua, dimmuus, emengus, ementUus, emeritus, expertus, exse- 
erdtua, inUrpretdtus, largitus, machindtus, meditdius, marcdtus, meidtua, 
obliius, orsus, partus, partUus, perfunetus, poUidUus, testdtuSj venerdius, 
uUus, The participle in dus, of dep. verbs is commonly passive. 

13. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavisus, having rejoiced. (See in lists^ 

But augus is used both in an active and pasave sense ; as, oust omnet 
imindne nefas, ausdque potlti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is seldom used, except that 
of futurus, VenturOrum is found in Ovid, Met. 15, 835. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in undtts, especially when t precedes. Potior has usually 
potittndus. In these conjugations the gerund also his sometimes undi, dec. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with ti^ ng- 
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nifying not, whose yerlM do not admit of raeh eompoeition ; they thus be- 
come adjectives ; as, inscUns^ ignorant ; impardtuSf unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectiyes, and as such are compared ; as, amans, loving ; amantioTf antan^ 
tis^mus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prafeetus^ a 
commander. 

NoTS. Many words derived firom substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dtMs, Uitf , and ^itus. are yet adjectives ; as, aUUus^ winged ; 
ficrrUu^, tuneied, &c. See § 123, 7. 

GsNERAL Rules of Conjugation* 

^ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root liave it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, /a- 
CIO, factum ; habeo, habttum, 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e ; as, curro, 
cucurri ; fallo, fefelli. This prefix is called a reduplication. 
Spondeo and sto lose s in the second syllable, making spopondi 
and steti. For the verbs that take a reduplication, see §§ 165, 
168, and 171, Exc. 1, (5.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like 
the simple verbs of which they are compounded; as, audio, 
audi'Vi, auditum ; exaudio^ exaudivi, 'exauditum. 

dome compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it . ' ' 

. Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de^ 
scendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, a, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
dissyllable; as, Aa6eo, habui, habttum ; prohiheo, prohihui, pro* 
hiintum. 

But if the third root is a monosyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple. 
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but sometimes changes a ore into t\ and the third root has «; as, 
fado^ fecif faciunX ; conficio, confide confectum ; icneo, tenuis 
Untum; relineo, rctinui, reientum; rapio^ abripio, -rip, -rept. 

Note. The compounds of xado^ ago, fraught, pango, vid timgo, retain 
«, and those of salio retain u, in the Uiird root. 

EzG. 4. Compounds of paria, and some of do and aibo^ are of diffiBrent 
eonjuffations from their simple verbs. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv^ and the third in at ; as, vnno, amavt, amatufit. 
The foUowm^ list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) aner the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and duSf and the supines in um and n 
which are in use, are indicated respectively bv the letters r., <f., m., and u, 
Abuiido, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus; but it has a present participle, and a participle m rus. 

In the lists of* irregrular verbs, those compounos only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call* 
ed common. 



* Abundo, r. to owrflow, 

AccQso, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to ddineatt, 

A^diflco, r. d. to build. 

^quo r. d. to levd. 

iEslinio, r. d. to value. 

^Amboio, m. d. towaUt. 

A mo, r. d. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to call. 

Apto, d. to Jit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

*tAuscuito, to listen. 

*tAutamo, to suppose. 

t Basic, — ,d. to kiss. 

"Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

fBeo, to bless. 

*Boo, to bellow. 



tBrevio, to shorten* 
f Coco, to blind. 
tCfslo, to carve. 
tCalceo, d. to shoe. 
*f Calpltro, to kick. 
Canto, m. to sing. 
Capto, m. r. d. tosieze. 
tCastlgo, m. d.to chas- 

Use. 
Celebro, d. to celebrate. 
Celo, d. to conceal. 
Cesso, d. to ceasp, 
Certo, r. d. to strive^ 
Clamo, to shout. 
Coglto, d. to think. 
Compftro, d. to compare, 
Concilio, r. d. to rseonr 

die. 
ConsidSro, r. d. to con- 

sider. 



Cremo, d. to bum, 

concrimo, r. 
tCreo, r. d. to create. 
Crucio, d. to tormenL 
Culpo, r. d. to blamA. 
tCuneo, d. to wedge. 
Curo, r. d. to care. 
Dainno, m. r. d. to eon 

demn. 
Decdro, d. to adorn. 
*tDelineo, to deUneaU 
Desiddro, r. d. to ils- 

sire. 
Destine, d. to dssM. 
Dico, m. r. d. to dedi^ 

cote. 
Dlcto, to dietata. 
1 Dolo, to hew. 
Done, r. d. to bestow. 
Duplico, r. d. to dmM*-^ 
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Duro, r. to harden. 
t Efiigio, to j}ortray. 
EquitOy to ride. 
f£nucleo, to explam. 
Erro, to toander. 
ExisttmOyU.r.d. to tkmk, 
ExplGro, m. d. to eearek. 
Ezalo, m. r. to be banr 

isked. 
FabrlcOy d. to frame, 
tFatigo, X. d. to toeary, 
FesUnoy r. to hasten. 
Finno,r,d.to strengthen. 
Fla^ito^.d. to dMutnd. 
•Flagro. r. to be on fire, 

conflagro, r. 

deflagro. 
Flo, d. to blow. 
Formo, r. d. to form. 
Foro, d. to bore. 
tFrsBOy to bridle. 
IFraudo, d. to defraud. 
f Frio, — , to crumble, 
Fugo, r. d. to put to 

flight. 
IFundo, r. to found. 
tFurio, — , to madden. 
tGaleo, — , to put on a ■ 

helmet. 
Gesto, d. to bear. 
Olacio, — , to congeal. 
Gravo, d. to weigh 

dovm. 
Gusto, d. to ta^. 
Habito, m. d. to du>«U. 
*Halo, — , to breathe. 
HiSmo, m. to winter, 
*Hio, d. to FA/»^* 
tHumo, r. d. to bury. 
Jacto, r. d. to throw. 
[gnoro, r. d. to be ignO' 

rant. 
ImpSro, r. d. to coTn- 

mand. 
f Impetro, r. d. to obtain. 
Inchoo, r. to begin. 
.ndago, r. d. to trace 

out. 
. ddlco, m. r. d. to show. 
f Inebrio, — , to inebrU 

ale. 
Initio, to initiate. 
Inquino, to pollute. 
Inttaoro, d. to renew. 
Intro, r. d. to enter. 
Invito, d. to rnm^e. 
ImtOf r. d. to trritote. 
11 



itISro, u.d. to do again, 
JudTco, r. d. to judge. 
Jugo. d. to couple. 
Jugolo, w. d. to ^stoft^r. 
Juro, d. to Jttwar. 
Labero, r. d. to 2a&or. 
LacSro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to 6tita&er. 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Laxo, d. to ^m. 
tLego, to depute. 
Lero, r. d* to lighten, 
Libdro, r. d. to /rea. 
Libo, d. to />our out. 
Li^, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to meZ(. 
Lito, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to ^/oea. 
LuBtro, d. to surveu. 
Luxurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to «to^, 
M acQlo, to 5to»n. 
Mando,r.d^o eomfiumii. 
Mandaco, to cA«t0. 
*Mano, to /O10. 
MatOro, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, a. d. to tell. 
•Meo, to ^o. 
*Miprro,a. r. d. to depart. 
*Mi5to, m. r. to 5eru« m 

loar. 
tMinio, d. to /mutU r«i2. 
Ministro. d. to serve. 
MitTgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

fdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change, 
Narro, r. d. to tell. 
Nato, m. r. to Aioim. 
tNavTgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d, to perform. 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to (2eny. 
*No, to notm. 
Nomlno* r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to marA;. 
Novo, r. d. to retieio. 
Nado, d. to fitaAc« 6ara. 
Noncilpo, r. d. to name. 
Nuntlo, m. r. to <eZ2. 

Irenuntio, d. 
*Nuto, r. to »o<i. 
Ob8ecro,m. r. d. to beseech. 
Obtrunco, r. to A»tt. 
On^ro, r; d. to Zoa^. 



Opto, d. to toitf^. 
tOrbo, r. to deprive. 
Orno, r. d. to adorn, 
Oro, m. r. d. to 6<i^. 
Paco, d. to «tt&<itt«. 
Paro, r. d. to prepare. 
Patro, r. d. to perform, 
*Pecco, r. d. to sm. 
tPio, d. to propitiate. 
Placo, r. d. to aopeiuo. 
Ploro, m. d. to oeiooil. 
Porto, u. T. d. to cany. 
Postaio, m. r. d. to ie- 

mand. 
Privo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. u. r. d.to<i^ 
prove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Profligo, d. to roiU. 
Prop6ro, d. to hasten. 
*tPropino, to drink to, 
Propitio, d. to appease, 
Ptiffno, r. d. tojigfu. 
Pulso, d. to beat. 
Purgo, n.r. d. to cleanse 
Puto, d. to eAinA:. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emZ< ray«. 
Rapto, d. to <2ra^. 
Recup^ro, m. r. d. to 

Recaso. r. d. to refuse. 
Redunao, to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to ride. 
tRepudio, r. d. to reject. 
Resgro, d. to unlock. 
•tRetalio, — , to rctali- 

ate. 
Rigo, to water. 
Rogo, m. r. d. to ojA. 
Roto, to loAirZ. 
Sacrifico,m.to sacrifice, 
Sacro, d. to consecrate, 
tSagino, d. to fatten. 
Salto, r. to danee. 
Salato, m. r. d. to ^oZuto. 
Sano, r. d. to heal. 
Satio, to satiate, 
f Sataro, to /Z2. 
Sancio, d. to iooutu2. 
*Secundo, to prosper. 
Sedo, m. d. jfo o/fay. 
Servo, r. d. to Aceep. 
•tSibllo, to AtJ* 
Sicco, d. to dry. 
Signo, r. d. to mark out. 

assigno. m; 
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Simdlo, r. d. to pretend. 
Socio, d. to associate, 
*Soinnio, to dream. 
Specto, m. r. d. to be- 

hold, 
Spero, r. d. to hope, 
*8piro, to breathe, 

conspiro. 

exspiroy r. 

suspiro, d. 
Spolio, ID. d. to rob, , 
Spumo, to foam, 
Stillo, to Stop, 
StimQlo, to goad, 
Stipo, to stug, 
Sudo, to tuieat, 
Suifoco, to strangle, 
Sugillo, d. to taunt, 
tSupSro, r. d. to over- 

eome, 
Suppedlto, to afford. 



*SupplIco,. m. to sup- 

plixate, 
*Susurro, to whisper, 
Tardo, to delay. 
Taxo, d. to rate. 
TemSrOy d. to i2^0. 
TempSro, r. d. to lem- 

obtempfiro, r. to o&ey. 
TentOy m. r. d. to fry. 
Terebroy to bore. 
Termlnoy r. d. to UnUt, 
Titabo, to stagger, 
ToldrOjU. r. d. to fteor. 
Tracto, u. d. to AaniUe. 
*tTripudiOy to lianee. 
Triumphoy r. to <fi- 

Trucldo. r. d. to A»U. 
Turbo, d. to disturb. 
*Vaco, to be at leisure. 



*Vap(ilo, m. d. to 6« 

oeofcft. 
Vario, to diversify, 
Vasto, d. to toy waste. 
\e\\\CQ^ to pluck. 
Verb«ro, r. d. to beat, 
* VestlfTO, to 5cardk for, 
Vezoy d. to teaf0. 
Vibro, d. tobranditk, 
Vigllo, d. to watch. 
Vidlo, m. r. d. to viV 

kto. 
Vitio, d. to mCtato. 
Vito, tt. d. to tfAim. 
Ulalo,toA4n(i2. 
Umbro, r. to «Aa<{0. 
Voco, r. d. to cott. 
•Volo, to Jly. 
Voro, r. to ileeoiir. 
Vulgo, r. d. to pubUsh, 
Vulnero, d. to toomui. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 



*Crepo, crepui) to make a noise. 
*aiscr6po, -ui w-ftvi. 
incr^po, -ui or -ayi| -Itum.or fttum, 
^ *1percr6po, — . 
' *irecrtpo, — . 
"Cube, cubui, cubltum (jmp.), tore- 
dint. 
incCkbo, -ui or -&yi, d. 
Those compounds of cubo which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugalion. 
Do, dedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circutndo, pessumdo, aatisdo, 
and venunido ; (Ae ot/ier com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugtUion. 
Donio, doiiiui, domltum, r.d. to tame, 
Frico, fricui, frictum or fricatum, 
d. to TTub. 
conlrico, — , -fttum. 
infrlco, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvata- 
ru8, to help. 
So adjavo, -javi, -Jatnm, m. r. d. 
•Labo, — , to totter, 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or lo- 
turn ; (sup.) lautum or lava- 
* turn, lavataru8y d. to wash, 

Lavo is also sometimes of the 
tliird conjugation. 
•Mice, micui, to glitter. 



dimTco, -ftvi or -ui, r. (-atams). 
*emIco, -ui, r. (-atorua). 
*intermIco, — . 
•promlco, — ,d. 
Neco, necflyi or necui, necatum, r. d. 
to kill. 
enSdo, -&vi or -ui, -Stum, or 

-turn, d. 
tinternfico, — , -atum. 
*f Nexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plica turn, to fold, 
duplTco, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplTco aiu£.replico have -avi, 

•atum. 
•suppllco, -avi, m. r. 
applico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

•Itum, -i torus. So impllco. 
compllco, -ui, -ttum or -atum. 
explico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 
-Hum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. d. to drink, 
tepoto, -avi, -um. 
*perpOto, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, lecatOms d 
to cut, 
*cixcumBSco, — . 
'intersfico, — , d. 
*per8£co, -ui 

piiesSco, -ui. -turn or -itum. So 
reidco, d. 
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*SonOy Bonoi, -^itariui, d. to sound, 
*con8dno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

priB-sdno. 
•resCno, -avi. 
*a88dno, — . So ciicamsdno and 

dissOno. 
*Sto, steti, 8tataru8| to stand. 

*anteBtoy -stSti. So circmnsto, 

intersto, supento. 
*consto, -sfiti, -statorus. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*prffi8to, -sllti, -Btattlrufl, d. 

*ad8tOy -stitiy -stitarus. 

*pro8to, -8titi» So resto. [pento. 

*disto, — . So substo and su- 
*Toiio, tonui, to thunder. So cur. 
cumtdno. 

attfino, -ui, -Itum. 

intdno, -ui, -fttom. 

*retdno^ — . 
Veto, vetm/^r 9ir\,Yeflixanjto forbid. 



^ 166» All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 

regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as. 



Abomlnor, d. to abhor. 

AdQlor, d. toJUuter. 

MmCLlotf di to rival. 

"Aprlcor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspernof, d. ^. to de- 
spise. 

Aucupor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Attxilior, p. to help. 

Aversor, d. to dislike. 

Calumnior, to ealumni' 
ate. 

Causor, to allege, 

'Comissor) m. to revel, 

Comttor, p. to aeeom- 
pany. 

Concionor^to harangue. 

*Confabillor, m. to dis- 
course. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

tConspicor, to see. 

Conteniplor, d. p. to 
vieto. 

Crimlnor, m. p. to 
blame. 

Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 

Dopr^cor, na. r. d. p. to 
deyrreeate. 

*1Digladior, to fence. 

Dignor, d. p. to think 
VHfTthy. 

DotnTnor, to rule. 

Epalor, r. d. to feast. 

^FamQlor, in. Uf vsail on. 

Fatur, (defect.) u. d. to 
speak. See i 183} 6. 

fFenor, r. to keep IwU- 
day. 



•Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. 

Gratalor, m. d* to con- 
gratutate." 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

Imltor, u. r. d. to ivd- 
tat^ 

ladi^itor, d. to disdain. 

Infitior, d. to deny. 

Insector, to pursue. 

Insidior, r.d. to Ue in 
wait. 

Jacaior, p. to dart. 

Jocor, to jest. 

L«tor, r. d. p. to rejoice, 

Lamentor, d. p. to 6e- 
wail, 

*tLi^iior, m. to gather 

Luctor, d. to wresde. 
Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal. 
Meditof , p. to meditate. 
Mercor, m. •r. d. p. to 

buy. 
Minor, to threaten. 
Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 
MisSror, d. to pity. 
Mod^ror, u. d. to nde, 
Modalor, d. p. to nwd- 

ulate. 
Moror, r. d. to delay. 
tMutuor, p. to borrow. 
Negotior, r. to traffic. 
*i^ugor, to trifle. 
Obtestor, p. to beseech. 
Opgror, to work. 
Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 
Opitjllor, m. to help. 



Ops^inor, m. to cater, 
tOtior, to beat leisure, 
Pabalor, m. d. to graie, 
Palor, to wander. 
Percontor,m. to inquire, 
Periclitor, d. p. to try, 
tPiscor, m. to fish. 
Popalor, r. d. p. to lay 

waste. 
Prsdor, la. to plunder, 
Prcelior, to fight. 
Preeor, m. u. r. d. to 

pray. 
Recordor, d. to remom- 

ber. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rizor, to scold. 
*RustTcor, to live tn the 

country. 
Seiacltor, m. p. to {*»- 

quire. 
*Scitor, m. to ask. 
Scrutor, p. to search. 
Solor, d. to comfort. 
Spatior, to walk about. 
Specalor, m. r. d. to 

view. 
tStipaloi; p. to stipu- 

laU. 
tSuavior, d. to kiss. 
Suspicor, to suspect. 
Testor, d. p.- to witness. 

So detestor. 
Tutor, d. to defend. 
Vagor, to wander. 
Venfiror, d. p. to wor- 

skip. 
V^pnor, m. to hurit. 
Versor, to be employed, 
VocifSror, to bawi. 
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S£COND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and it, commonly end in 
u. and tt ; as, monco, monut , monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 

*Aceo, to he sour. 
•Albeo, — , to he white. 
*Arceo, d. to drive away, 

eoereeoj d. to rc- 
stratn, 

exerceo,r. d. t&exer' 
dse. 
*ATeo, to ie dry. 
*Aveo, — , to covet. 
*Caleo, t.toU varm. 
*CaUeo, --, to be hard. 

*percaU«o, to be 
hardened. - 
*Calyeo, --, to be bald. 
'*CandeOy to be white. 
*Caneo, to be koary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn* 
*Clareo, to be bright. 
*CJueo, ^, to be famous. 
•Denaeo, — , to thicken. 
•Diribeo, — , to distri- 

bute. 
*I>oleo, r. d. to grieve. 
•Egeo, r. to want. 
*Kniiineo, to rise above. 
•Flacceo, to wither. 
•Flaveo, — ^o be yellow. 
•Floreo, to flourish. 
•Foeteo, —, to fre/etiil. 
*Frigeo, — , to (« «flW. 
•Frondeo, — , to 6«ar 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo, d. to hinder. 
•tperhibeo, d. to re- 

tposthabeo, to j9o«l- 
oone. 

preebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to Ae duM. 
*Horreo, d. to &e rou^h. 
*Humeo, — , to 6e motst. 
*Jaceo, r. 49 Zte. 
*I«acteo, — , to sucft. 
'LangueOy to languish. 
*Lateo, to Ue hid. 
*Leiiteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to 6e valued. 
*Liyeo, — , to be livid. 
*Maceo, -^, to be lean. 
*MadeOy to &e wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

tcommereo, to de- 



tdemereo, d. to earn. 
f emereo, to mmt. 
*f permereo, to serve 

tn tear, 
promereo, to deserve. 
•Meereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 
admoneo, m. r. d. to 

admonish, 
commoneo, to leant, 
premoneo, to /ore- 
toant. 
*Muceo, — , to be 



•Niteo, to sAsne. 

Noceo, m. r. to Aierl. 

*01eo,tosi»eiZ. 

*Palleo, to be pale. 

*Pareo, m. r. d. too6ey. 

*Pateo, to be open. 

Plaeeo, to please. 

*Polleo, — , to be aids. 

*Puteo, to 2»e Raaieeoiie 

*Putreo, to be putrid. 

•Renideo, — ,togUtter. 

*Riffeo, to be stijf. 

*Rubeo, to be red. 

*Scateo, — , to overflowi 

*Sileo, d. to be silent. 

*Sordeo, to be fllthy. 

*Splendeo, — , to smne, 

*Squaleo, to be foul. ^ 

•Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

*Stupeo, to ^e amazed. 

Taceo, r. d. to be sUenL 

*Tepeo, to be warm. 

Terreo, d. to terr\fy. 
So deterreo, to deter. 
tabsterreo, to deter. 
tconterreo, ]> to 
tezterreo, >/nj^Al- 
tperterreo, ) en. 

•Timeo, d. to /ear. 

*Torpeo, to te torpid. 

•Tumeo, to sieeo. 

* Valeo, r. to be oMe. 

* Vegeo, — , to fee strong. 

•Vieo, — , to K»d. 

•Vigeo, to &e strong. 

•Vireo, to be green. 

*Uveo, — , to ie jnotsl. 



mmddy. 
*Nigreo, to 6e &2aeA(. 

^ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
mu and if, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and it. 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregular in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the conunon forms of the ihiid 
eonjugation. 
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Abolco, -evi, -Itum, r. d. to efface^ 

*AlgeQ, aisi, to be cold, 

Ardeo, arsi, arsuni, r. to bum. 

Audeo, ausus surD,(auBi,rare,whence 
ausim, § 183, R. 1,) r. d. to dare. 

Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to in- 
crease, [ware. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to 6e- 

Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 
receuseo, -ui, -um or -itum. 
•percenseo, -ui. 
*succenseO) -ui, d. 

Cieo, civi, citum, to excite. The per- 
feet civi seenu to come from cio, 
of the fourtli conjugation. 

Compleo, -«vi, -€tuiD, to fill. So 
tlie other compounds of pleo. 

•Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 

Deleo, -dvl, f6tam, d. to blot out. 

Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach, 

*Faveo, favi, fautorus, to favor. 

"Ferveo, ferbui, to boU. It is some- 
times of the third conjugation. 

Fleo, ilevi, fletuin, r. d. to weep. 

Foveoy fovi, fotuin, d. tocfierish. 

Frendeo, — , fressum or fresum, to 
gnash. 

^TmaeOf fulsi, to shine. 

Fulgo, of the third conjugation^ 
is also in use. 

Gaudeo, ffavisus sum, r. to rejoice. 

*HaBreo, nsBsi, hesOrns, to stick. 

Indulffoo, induisi, indultum, r. d. to 
iiMidge. 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum, r. d. to order, 

*L«uceOy luzi, to shine. 

polluceo, -luxi, -luctum. 

*Lugeo, luzi, d. to mourn. 

*MaueOy niansi, mausum, m. r. d. to 
remain. 



Misceo, miscui, mistam or mixtum, 

raistarus, d. to mix, 
Mordeo, moniordi, moraum, d. to 

bite. — Remordfeo, -di, -morsum, r. 
Moveo, movi, motuin, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe, 
*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 
Neo, nevi, netum, to spin, 
*Paveo, pav», d. to fear. [deo, — . 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang, *iinpen- 

propendeoy — , propensum. 
PleOy (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 
Rideo, risi, risuniy m. r. d. to laugh. 
*Sedeo, sedi, Bessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dissideo, -sedi. So pnesideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old, 
Soleo,.8olitu8 sum or aolui, tobeae^ 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. 

*absorbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo^ spopondi, sponsum, to 

pronuse. 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise, 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

•attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Terjgeo, tersi, teraum, to wipe. 

Ter^, of the third conjugation, 
ts also in use. 
TondeOy — , tonaum, to shear. The 
compounds have the perfect tondi. 
Torquee, torsi, tortum, d. to ttoist. 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast, 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
•Urgeo or ur^eo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see. 
Voveo, Tovi, votum, d. to vow. 



^ 169. Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

Decetf dccuilf it becomes. Pig^t, piguit or pigttumest, d.i£ 

Llbet, libult or libitum est, it grieves. 

pleases. Poenitet, poenituit, pcenitarus, d. if 

Licet, licuit or llcTtam est, it is law* repents. 

ful. Pudet, puduit or pudltum est, d. ii 

Liquet, liquit, it is dear, shames. 

Misfiret, miseruit or miseritum est, Tiedet, tedult or tsesum est, tic 

it piles. wearies. 

Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. So pertasdet. 

Note. Lubet, &c., are sometimet written for Ubet, &c., especially in 
the eomio writers. 

11* 
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^ 1 70. Deponent Verbs of the Second Corrugation. 

Fateor, fassiis, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to ctcrtf. 

Tht compounds change a inio i. Mereor, meritus, to deserse. 

confiteor, confessus, d. p. to oe- Misereor, miseritua or miaertiis, to 

knotoUdge. pity- 

*tdiffiteor, to deny, Polliceor, poIlicTtm, p. to promiss. 

profiteori professus, d. p. to ds- Reor, ratua, to think. 

clare, Tueor, tultua, d. p. tovroteet. 

Liceor, licltua, to bid a price. Vereor, verltua, d. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^171. In the third conjugation, whBn the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel; the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding t ; as, carpo, carpst, carp- 
tum; arguo, argut, argutum. 

In annexing s and tf certain changea oecur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C, g^ hf and ^, at the end of the root, fonn with s the double letter 
z in the 2d root; in the 3d root, e remaina, and the others are changed 
into c before tu ; as, rego (regst)^ rext, rectum ; veho^ vezi, vectum ; 
eoguOf coxi, eochan. 

NoTK. InfluOffluxif and jfmo, struxi, h aeema to hare been loat in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B 18 changed into p before s and t ; aa, scriho, seripsi, seriptum. 

3. D and t, before Sf are either dropped, or changed into s ; aa, claudOf 
dausi A cedo, cessi. Afler W) ^ ia aometimea inserted before 5. and t ; aa, 
sumoy sumpsi. R ia changed to s before s and t in gero and uro. 

Some other conaonanta are dropped, or changed into «, in certain verba. 

Exc. 1. Many verba whoae first root enda in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the aecond root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the aecond root the same aa the first ; as, 
Bibo, Excado, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

Emo, Fugio, Lego, Paallo, Sido, . Tollo, VoWo; 

to which add the compounda of the obsolete cando,fendo, and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the firat root. Of these, some cbanfe a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit 
two or more of tnese changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Franffo, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Funcb, Linquo, Sisto, Vinoo. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tanffo, 

Ca»do, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, VeUo^ Pungo, TuBdo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add « to the root of the verb > as, 
Alo, Conflfilo, G^mo, Rapio, TremOi 

Colo, DepBo, GenOf (pbs,) Strepo, Volo, 

. Compeaco, Fremo, Molo, Tezo, Yomo. 

Meto and pono add 511, with a change in the root. 
^Kxc. 3. The following add iv.*— 

ArceBso, ' Cnpio, Laceaso, Rado, 

Capesso, Incesso, Peto, Q,vmrOf wiikm change if rhUoM. 

£zc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; thoae in sto 
dropping sc : — , 

Creaco, Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, Stemo, 

Nosco, Quieaco, Cerno, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

£xc.5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in <{ or f, add 5, in- 
stead of ty to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, claudOf cUusum; drfenaOf defeiuum; cedOy eessum. But the 
compounds of do add Uu. 

The following, also, add «, with a change of the root : — 

Ezcello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mer^, Premo, Velio, 

£xc. 6. The following add f, with a change of the root: — 
Cerno, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rnmpo, Sisto, Sterno, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in 9co, with the 2d root in « ; these drop se before £, 

except paseoy which drops e only. 

Exc. 7. The following have U :-^ 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change of n into ■. 

Geno, (obs,) Yomo, 

The following have W : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Q,}imTO, vfith a change cfi into e. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172. The following list contains l^th the regular and 
irre^ar formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acQtum, d> to sharpen, *Batuo, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, e^, actum, r. d. to drive, Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circumiigo, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecldi, casQrus, to fall. The 

*ambIgo, — ytodmibt, Sosatftgo. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds change and drop the retntpUeation, 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -cidi, -c&sum, r. to set, 

*prodigo, -€giy to squander. Cedo, cecidi, cssum, r. d. to cut, 

Alo, alui, alltum or altum, d. to The compounds change m into 

nanrish, I, and drop the redupUeO' 

*Ango, anzi, to strangle, turn. 

Arguo, argui, ar^tum, d. to convict. From candeo, if the second om- 

Aroesso.-oesslvi, -cessitum, r. d. to jugationyis formed 

caUfoT, Pass. inf. aroessiri or acoendo, -ceiidi, •cenram, d. to 
areetsi. 
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kintUe. So the other com- 
pounds, 
*Cuio, cecini, d. to sing. Tits com' 
pounds change a into i. 
*concinOy -cinui. So occino, 

prcBcIno. 
*&ccl no, — . So incTno, intercXno, 
succino, reclno. 
*Ctpesso, -ivi, r. d. to undertake. 
CapiOy cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The compounds auinge a ifUo i. 
Carpo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 
The compounds change a into e. 
CedoyCeasi, cessum, r. to yield. 
Cello, {obsolete.) 

excello, -celiui, -celsuin, to excel. 
*antecell0y — So prieccllo, re- 
cello, 
percello, -cQli, •cul8um,to strike. 
Cerno, crevi, cretuin, d. to decree. 
Cerno, to see, has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 
*Clango, — , to dang. 
Claudo, ciausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au into u. 
*tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal. 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to till. 

toccalo, -cului, -culiumjd.tohide. 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck. 
*Coinpe8co, -pescui, to restrain, 
ConsQlo, -sului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, creditum, r. d. to be- 

Ueve. 
*Cre8co, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 
*accuinbo, -cubui, • to' lie down. 
So the other compounds which 
*Cudo, -^, to forge. [insert m. 

exccldo,-cadi,-cQ8um, d. to stamp, 
Cupio, cuplvi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cucurri, cursQrus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes dropf and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decursum. 
*Dego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi^ demptum, r. d. to 
rDepso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
*Diflco, didlci, discitOrufl, d. to learn. 



*Di8pesco, — , to separate. 
Diviao,diTlsi,divi8Ujn, r.d.to divide. 
Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, -ditum, d. to hide. So 

condo. indo. 
addo, -dial, -ditum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -djdi, -ditum, to divide. So 

abdo, Bubdo. 
perdo, -didi, -dttum, m. r. d. ab- 
8Condo, -di or -didi, -ditum or-8um. 
Duco, duzi, ductum,m.r.d. to lead, 
£do,edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to ettt. 
Exuo, exui, exQtum, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. 
Facesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute. 
Focio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, 
it changes a into i, and has a 
repdar passive. Compound- 
eavjith other words, it retains 
a when of this conjugation, 
and has the passive, &, fac- 
tUB. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 

•refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, (obsoleU.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
oflfendo, -fendi, -fengum, d. to 
offend* 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tetiUi is rare, 
•suffero, — . 
Fido,— , fisuB, to trust. See § 1G2, 18. 
confidOjConfisuB Bum or confidi, 

to rely on. 
difildo, cQiflBUS sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidii, fissum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictom, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
•Fligo, flixi, to'dash. So conflio-o. 
aimlgo, -flixi, -flictum, to afflict. 

So infllgo. 
profligo is of the first conjugation. . 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, r. to flow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into i. 
•Fremo, freraui, d. to roar. 
Frcfndo, — , fresum or fressum, to 

gjuish. 
Frigo, frixi, iVictum or frixuro, to 
roast. 
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*Fu^o, fuffi, fbgitonu, d. to fiee, 
Fundo, fadi, fusiun, r. d. to pour 
*Furo, — , to rage. 
*Greino, gemui, d. to groan. ' 
GignOf (obsolete eeno,) genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to oeget, 
*Gli8co, — , to grow, 
"Glubo, — , to ped, 

deglabo, — , 'gluptom. 
Gruo, (obsolete,) [ingrao. 

*ooiigruo, -gruiy to agree. So 
Gero, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
JaciOy jeci, jactum, d. to east. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictnniy r. to strike, 
Imbuo, imbui, imbotiihi, d. to imbue. 
'Incesso, ^cesslyi. or -cessi to attack, 
tlnduo, indui, indatuniy to put on, 
Jungojunxi, junctum, r. d. to join, 
Lacesso, -cesslvi, -cessitimi, r. d. to 



Lacio, (obsolete,^ Tke compounds 
change a vnto i. 
allicio, -lexi, -lectam,d.toa22i<re. 

So illicio, pellicio. 
elicioy-lictti, -ucUmn, to draw out, 
Lfcdo, leesi, lasum, m. r. to hurt. The 

compounds change m into i. 
*Lambo, Iambi, to Uek. 
Lego, leffi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
aUiggo, perl^i^, prasl^go, rel^ 
TOy sublfigo, and translfigo; 
vu other compounds change e 
into i, 
dillffo, -lexi, -I«etam, to love, 
intelllgo, -lexi, -lectum, a. r. d. lo 



negKgo, -lezi, -lectum, r. d. to 
negUet, 
Lingo, — f linctum, d. to Uek, 

*delingOy — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litom, d. to daub, 
*^Linauo, liqui, d. to leave, 

relinquo, -liqui, -lictnm, r. d. 

delinquo, -llqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Lado, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play, 
'^Luo, lui, luitarus, d. to atone, 

abluo, -lai, -latum, r. d. 

dtluo, -lai, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansuM, d. to chew, 
Mergo, mersi, meraum, r. d, to dip, 
Meto, messui, mesBum, d. to reap, 
Bf etuo, metui, metotum, d. to fear, 
*Mingo, minxi, mictum, (sup,) to 

make water, 
BlinttOi minui, mmatum, d. to lessen. 



Mitto, miri, miflsaro, r. d. to send. 
Molo, molui, raolltoin, to grind, 
Mungo, (obsolete.) [toipe. 

emungo, -munzi, -mnnctum, to 
Necto, nezi, nezum, d. to knit. 

innecto, -nexui, -nezum. So 
annecto, connecto. 
*Ningo or -goo, ninzi, to snow. 
Nosco, novi, notum, d. to learn. 

agnosco, -novi, -nXtum, d. to 
reeogmxe. 

cognosco, -novi, -nitum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignoBco, *-. So pnenoioo. 

ignosco, -nOvi, -nOtum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to maipry, 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
Nuo, (obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitonu, d. to ra- 
fuse, 

*annuo, -nui. So innuo, renno. 
Pando, — , pasBum ^ pansum, to 
open. So ezpando. 

diapando, — , -panaum. 
Pago, (obs,) peplgi, pactum, to bar- 

gain, 
Pango,panzi, pActum, panetQni«,d. 
to drive in, 

eompingo, -p6gi, -pactum. So 
impmgo. 

*oppango, -pe^. 

*depango, •— . So repango, lap- 
pingo. 
*Paico, peperoi or parri, panOnu, 

to spare. 
Pario, pepSri. partum, paritQnu, d. 

to ning forth. The compounds 

are of*&e fourth conjugation, 
Paaco, payi, paetum, m. r. d. to feed 
Pecto, — , pezum, and pectltnm, d. 

to comb, 
Pello, peptLli, pulsum, d. to drive.. 

Compounds not reduplicated. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compounds drop the redupli' 

cdiion. 
Peto,peavi, petitum, m.u.r. d. to oak, 
Pingo, pinzi, pictum, to paint. 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsltum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planzi, planctonu, to 2a- 

ment. 
Plaudo, plauax, plauaum, d. to aj^ 

plaud. So anplaudo. The othisr 

compounds change au into o. 
Plecto, — , plezum, d. to twine. 
*Pluo, plui or pluyi, to rain 
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PoBo, posui, {KMttum, r. d. to place. 
Pono, and its compounds ^ ancient- 
ly had posivi in the perfect. 
*PoscOy poposci, d. to demand, 
Prehendo, > ,. , , 

Prendo, J •^*» ■*'^™' ''• ^' '^ ***^*- 
Prerao,pressi,pre88uin, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

bring out. 
*P8&ll0y psalli, to play on an instrU' 

meat. 
PungOj pupQgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. 
So dittpungo, expungo. 
« interpungo, — , -punctum. 
*repungo, — . 
Quiero, auceslvi, quiesltum, m. r. d. 
to setk. The compounds change 
m into i. 
Quatio/ — f quassum, to shake. The 
compouhds change qua into 
cu; aSf 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, qui6vi, quietum,r. d. to rest 
Rado, rasi, raaum, d. to sliave, 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in- 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -Feptum, m. r. So 
eripio and pneripio. 
RegOy rezi, rectum, r. d. to rul*. 
The compounds change e in- 
to i. 
•pcrgo {for perrTgo), perrezi, r. 

to go foruHtrd. 
■argo {for ■urrTgn),8UiTezi, «ur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
•Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, roBura, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, pre-rodc want 
the perfect. 
*Rudo, rudivi, to Iray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to Irreak. 
Ruo, rui, rutuni, ruitOrus, to fall. 
diruo, -rui, •rQtnm, d. 6oobruo. 
*corruo, -rui. &# irruo. 
^Sapio, sapiviyto 6e to<>e. Tftecom^ 
pounds change a into i. 
restpio, -sipivi or -Mipui. 
•fScabo, Bcabi, to scratch. [grave. 
Scalpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to eii- 
Salo or sollOf—aalauui, to salt. 
*8cando, — , d. to cUmb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; <v, 
•scendo, aacenoi, ascciuum, r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, BciBsnm, d. to cut. 
Scisco, scivi, scitum, d. to ordain. 
Scribo^ Bcripsi, scriptum, r. d. to 

Vfnte. 
Sculpo,8Culpsi,6Culptum, d. to carve. 
Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

consfiro, -seyi, -sltum. So ina^- 

ro, r., and obsero. 
Sero, — , aertum, to knit. Its com- 
pounds have aerui ; as, 

aaairo, -serui, -aertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, aerpsi, to creep. 
*8ido, aidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, 8e88um,,/rom 

sedeo. 
*Sino, aivi, sitQnis, to permit. 

deslno, desiyi, dealtum, r. 
Siato, Btiti, statum, to stop. 

*absi8to, -stiti. So the other com- 
pounds; hut circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solyo, Bolvi, Bolatum, r. d. to loose. 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, {obs<dete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as, 

aspicio, aspezi, aspectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inapexi, inspectom, r. d. 
Spemo, aprevi, 8pretum,d. to despise, 
*tSpuo, spui, to spit. 

*respuo, reapui, d. 
Statuo, atatui, statatum, d. to place* 

The compounds change a into i. 
Sterno, stravi, atratum, d. to strew. 
*Stemuo, aternui, to sneeze. 
•Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tde8terto, destcrtui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

didtinguo, distinxi, dlstinctum. 
So extinguo, r. d. 
*Strepo, strppui, to make a noise. 
*Striao, stridi, to creak. 
Stringo, atriiixl, strictum, r. d. to tie 

tiard. 
Struo, struxi, structum, d. to buUd. 
Sugo, 8uxi, Buctum, to suck. 
Sumo,sumpBi,Bumptum, r. A. to take. 
Suo, — , sutum, d. to sew. So consuo, 
disBUO. 

insuo, -Bui, satum 

"aaauo, — . 
Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds change a into 
i, and drop the redupUcadon. 

contingo, contlgi, contactum. r. 
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Te|^. tezi, teetmn, r. d. to cover. 
•Temno, — , d. to desjfise. 

contemno. -tempsi, -teinptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tcntum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the redupUeation ; as, 
extendo, -tendi, -teiuuin or -ten- 
turn. So in-, OS- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The olhor 
compounds have tentum. 
•tTergo, terai, teraum, to wipe. Ter- 
geoj of the second eonjugrationf has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Tezo, texui, textum, d. to weaoe, 
Tingo or tingruo, tinxi, Unctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
*Tollo, tolli, 4. to raise. 

sustollu, sustCLli, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
*attollo, — . So extoUo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 
^remoy tremui, d. to tremUe. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutadi, tunsum or ^nsum, to 
beat. The compounds drop the 
reduplication, and have iusum. 
Yet detunsuin, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found. 

Ungo, unxi, uncturn, d. to anoint. 

Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 

*Vado,— ,to^. Sosupervado. Tho 
other compounds have vasi; as^ 
•evado, evasi, r. So peryado; 
also invade, r. d. 

Veho, yexiy .vectum, r. to carry. 

Yelloy yelli or vulsiy vuIsuin,dJo/nf/I. 
So avelloy d., divello, eyello, d., 

reyello, reyell i , rev ulsum . 
The other compounds have velli 
onlyf except intdryello, which 
has yulsi. 

*yergo, yeraiy to incline. 

Venro, — versum, d. to brush. 

Verto, yerti, versum, r. d. to turn. 
See \ 174, Note.. 

Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer. 

*Vi8o, — , d. to visit. 

*yiyo, yixi, victQrus, d. to Uve. 

Volvo, volvi, yolQtum, d. to roll. 

Vomo,vomui,vomItum, r. d. to vomii. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

^173. Inceptiye verbs in general want the third roo*, 
and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 
primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 
want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 
the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are' formed: — 

'Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright. 
*Cundormi8Co, -dormivi, b. to go to- 

sleep. 
*Con1icesco, -ticui, to become silent. 
*CrebreBCo, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase. 



*'Acesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 

•iEffresco, to grow sick. 

*Albesco, — r, s. to grow while. ' 

•Alesco, — , s. to grmo. 

coalesco, -alui, -all turn, to grow 
together. 

*Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 

•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exaresco, -arui. So inaresco, 
peraiesco. 

^Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 

*Ca&sco, calui, s. to grow warm. 

**Calvesco, — , s. to become bald, 

'Candesco, cahdoi, s. to grow white. 

^Ganesco, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry- 



*Crude8co, crudui, to becopie raw. 
*Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 
•Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
•Evilesco, evilui, to become worth" 

less. 
'Extimeseo, -timui, to be afraid. 
•Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*Flaecesoo, flaocui, s. to 
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'FerFeseOy ferbui, s. to grow w»« »». 
'Floresco, florui, 8. to begin toJhuT' 

isk, 
*Frace8CO, fracui, to grow mouldy, 
•Frigesco, — , 8. to grow cold, 

*perfrige8Co, -mzi. So refri- 



aboleaeo, -<^viy -oUtum, 8. to 



*Fronde8co, — , 8. to put forth leaves, 
*Fnitice8co, — , to put forth fruit, 
*Gefa8co, — , 8. to freeze, 

*congelaaco, -flyi, 8. to congeal, 
*Cremi8Co, — , s. to groan, 
*Gemni«8C0y -<-, to lud, 
^Oenerasco, — ,s.tobe produced, 
*6rande8C0, — , to grow large. 
•Grave8C0, — , to grow heavy, 
*HiBresco, hesi, s. to adhere. 
*HebescOy — , 8. to grow dull, 
•Horreaco, horrui, 8. to grow rough, 
*HameBCo, — , 8. to grow moist. 
*lgne8co, — , to take fire, 
*Indole8Co, -dolui, d. to he grieved, 
*'In8olesco, — , to become haughty. 
*Integra8C0, — , to be renewed. 
*Juvene8co, — , to grow young. 
*Laiigue8eoy langui, 8. to grow law 

guid, 
'^LapideacOy — , to become stone. 
. *Late8CO, — , to grow broad. 
''Latesco, latui, to be concealed. 8. So 

delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 
•Lentesco, — , to become soft. 
"J^quesco, — , 8. to become liquid, 

*deIique8COy -licui. 
*Lucesco, luxi, s. to grow light. 
*Lutesco, — , 8. to become muddy, 
*Mace8co, •— , s. K i 

•Macre8Co,-, l^ grow lean. 

*remacre8co, -macnii. 

*Madesco^ madui, s. to grow moist. 

*Marce8Co, marcai, s. to pine atoay. 

*Mature8Co, maturai, to ripen, 

*Misere8COy xniaerui, s. to pity, 

*Mite8Co, — , to grow mild. 

*Molle8Co, — , to grow soft. 

*Mute8CO, — , to become silent. 
*obinute8Co, obmutui. 

*Nigre8Co, ni^nii, 8. to grow black, 

•Nite8co, nitui, s. to grow bright. 

♦Notesco, notui, to become known, 

*Obbrute8co, — , to become brutish, 

"Obcallesco, -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 

^Obdormisco, -dormlyi, 8. to faU 

asleep, 
''t>b8iinuseo, -surdui, to grow dMf, 

*01e8co, (Mflree^v ^^^ 



•dole8co, -olfiyiy -ultum, 8. to 

grow up. ■ 
exoleaco, -ol6vi, -oletum, to grow 

old. So obsoleseo. 
*mole8Co, •otevi, d. to increase, 
*Palle8Co, pallui, 8. to grow pale, 
*Pate8CO, patui, 8. to be open. 
•Pave8Co, pavi, 8. to grow feaarful, 
*Pertime8Co, -timoi, d. to feao' 

greatly, 
*Pinfue8Co, — , to grow fat, 
*PuTC8Co, -~y to com^ to maturity. 
*Puera8COy — , to become a boy. 
*Pate8CO) putuiy 8. > to become pu' 
*Putre8Co, putrui, 8. 3 trid. 
*Rare8C0, — , to become thin. 
*Riff08co, ligmf b, to grow cold, 
*RuDe8Co, rubui, a, to grow red, 

*erube8COy -rubui, d. 
'Resipiaco, -8ipui, s. to recover wis- 
dom, 
^Saneseo, <— , to become sound, . 

'oonaanesco, -sanui. 
*Sene8co, aenui, a. d. to ^010 oU So 

conaeneaco. 
^SentiacOy aenai, 8. to perceive, 
*Sicce8Co, — y to become dry. 
^Sileaco, ailui, s. to grow silent. 
*Solide6co, — , to become solid, 
*Sordeeco, aordui, a. to become filthy. 
*Splende8Co, splendid, s. to become 

bright, 
"Spumesco, — , to foam, 
*SteriIeBCO, — , to become barren. 
*StupeaCo, stupui, a. to be aston^ 

ished, 
Suesco, auevi. auetum^ a. to become 

accustomed, 
*Tabe8co, tabui, 8. to waste away, 
*Tenereaco atui -ascOy to become 

tendtr, 
*Tepe8CO, tepui, 8. to grow warm, 
*Torpe8CO, torpui, a. to grote torpid 
*Tremlaco, tremui, a. to begin to 

tremJble, 
*Tanieaco, tumui, 8. to be inflated, 
*Turgeaco, turai, a. to swell, 
^Valeaco, valui, s. to become strong. 
•Vaneaco, — , to vanish, 

^eyaneaco, eTanui. 
^Veteraaco, veteravi, to ^010 old, 
•Vireaco, viroi, ■. to ^oto green, 
*yiYe8co, vizi, ■. to coai8 to life, 

•reviviaco, -vixi. 
*Uve8co, — , to become moiH 
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^ 174. Disponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiseor, aptus, to get. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
adipiscor, adeptus. So indipiscor. 

£x]iergi8Cor, expenectiu, to awake, 

Fatiscor, i. The compounds change 
a into e. [d. to enjoy, 

Fruor, fruTtus or fructus, fruitanis, 

Fung-or, functus, r. d. to perform, 

Gradior, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
09, aggredior, aggressas, r. d. 

'Irascor, tooe angry. 

Labor, lapsus, r. tofaU, 

'^Liquor, to melt, flow, 

Loquor, loctttus, r. d. to speak, 

Miniscor, {obsolete,) 

comminiscor, commentus, p. to 

invent. 
*remiiiiscor, to rememher, 

Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) luor* 
tuus, moritarus, d. to die, 

Nanciscor, nactos or nanctos to ob- 
tain. 



Nascor, natus, nascitanis, vl, to be 

bom, 
Nitor, nixtts of nisus, nisanis, to 

lean upon, 
ObliTiscor, oblitus, d. to forget 
Paciscor, pactus, d. to bargain. 

Compound depeciscor. 
Patior, passus, r. d. to suffer, 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to twine, 

amplector, amplexus, d. p. to 
embrace, 

complector, complexus, p. So 
cireumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectus, r. to depart, 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to com- 
plain, 
*Ringor, to grin, # 

Sequor, secQtUs, r. d. to follow, 
Tuor, tutus, to protect, 
•Vescor, d. to eat, 
Ulciscor, ultus. m. d. p. to avenge. 
Utor, usus, r. a. to use. 



Note. Dtvertor, prttvertoTf rewrtm, compounds of vertOy are .«sed as 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; revertor also, sometimes, 
in the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
tlieir second root in iv, and the third in it ; as, audio, audivt, 
auditttm. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -Tvi or -u, m. u. r. d. to hear, 
•Cio, civi, to excite, 
Condio, -Ivi or -ii, to season, 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
•Dormio, -Ivi or -ii. ra. r. d. to sleep, 
Erudio, -ivi or -ii, a. to instruct, 
Expedio, -ivi or -ii, d. to disetUangle, 
Finio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
•Gestio, -Ivi or -ii, to desire, 
Impedio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle, 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad, 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate, • 
Molfio, -Ivwor -ii, d. to soften. 
^Mugio, -Ivi or -ii, to bellow. 
12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter, 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii,d. to nourish, 
Partio, -Tvi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -ivi, d. to polish, 
Punin, -ivi or -ii, d. to punish. 
Rediinio, -ivi, to rrotcn, 
Sarrio, -ivi, d. to weed, ^ 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know, 
Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve. 
Sopio, -Ivi or -ii, to lull asleep, 
Stabilio, -ivi or -ii, to establish, 
Tinnio, -ivi or -ii, r. to iinkU, 
Vestio, -Ivi or •ii, to clothe* 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of thein : — 



Amicio, — , amictum, d. to clothe, 

*BaIbutio, — , to stammer, 

Bullio, — , to boil, 

"CsBcutio, — , to he dim-sighted, 

*Cambip, — , to exchange, 

''Dementio, — , to he nuid. 

BfTutio, — , to speak foolishlv. 

Eo, ivi or ii, li\imf^r.d.to go. The com- 
pounds fiave only ii in the perfect^ 
except obeo, prseo, and subeo, 
which have ivi or ii. All the 
comvounds want the supine and 
perfect participles^ except adeo, 
ambio, iiieo, obeo, prietereoysub- 
eo, circumeo, redeo, and traDseo. 

Farcio, farsi, farctum, to cram, 

Fastidio, -ii, -itum, d. to disdain, 

*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 

"Ferocio, — , to he fierce. \ 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultum, d. to prop. 

•Gannio, — , to yelp. 

*Glocio, — , to duck. 

*Glutio, glutii, to swallow. 

*Grunnio, grunnii, to grunt, 

Hauno, hausi, haustum, hauatQrus, 
hausarus, d. to draw. 

•Hinnio, — , to neigh. 

•Ijieptio, — , to trifie. 

*Lascivio, lascivii, to he wanton. 

*Ligurio, ligurii, to feed deUcatety. 

*Lippio, — , r. to he hlear-eyed. 

*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario is of tlie third conjugation^ 
hut its compounds are of the 
fourth. 



aperio, aperui, apertum, r. d. to 
open. So operio, d. 

comperio, comperi, coin])ertuin, 
to find out. So repeho, r. d. 
Pavio, — , to beat, 
•Prurio, — , to itch. 
Qtieo, quivi or quii, to he able. So 

nequeo. 
•Ru^o, — , to roar, 
Ssevio, sfBvii, Itain,r. torage, 
*Saffio, — , to foresee, 
^SaUo, salui or salii, to leap. The 
compounds change a tnto i. 

*absilio, — . So circamsilio. 

*assiIio, 'Vd. So dissilio, insilio. 

•desilLo, -ui or -ii. So exsilio, re- 
silio, subsilio. 

*transilio, -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancitum or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to paUh. 
^Scaturio, — , to gush out, 
Sentio, sensi, sensiim, r. to feel. 
Sepelio, sepellvi or -ii, sepultum, r. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Singultio, — , to sob. 
*Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 
Suffio, -ii, -itum, d. to fumigate. 
*Tu8sio, — , to cough. 
•Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
*^Veneo, venii, r. to be sold. 
Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come, ^ 
Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 



Note. Desiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurioy -im, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturioy -iri, to desire 
to marry ; *parturio, -iw, to be in travail. See 8 187, 11.3. 
• This is the neuter gender of the perfect participle. 



^ 177. Deponent Verbs of ike Fourth Conjugation. 



Assentior, assensus, r. d. ^, to assent. 
Blandior, blanditus, to flatter, 
Experior, expertus, r. d. to try. 
Largior, largitus, p. to lavish, 
Mentior, mentitus, r. to Ue. 
Metior, mensus, d. to measure, 
Molior, moiitus, d. to mote a mass. 



Opperior, oppertas or opperltnf, d. 

to wait for. 
Ordior, onus, d. p. to begin, ^ 
Orior, ortus, oritarus, d. to s^n^ up. 

Except in the present infinitive^ 

this verb seems to be qftke third 

conjugation. 
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Partior, partitas, d. to dinide. subjtmetiDe are tamUinus of tht 

Potior, iK>titus, r. d. to obtain. 7%e third conjugation in tke poets, 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, BortitUB, r/to east lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum, volojiro, edo^jio, co, quco, and their compounds. 

Sum and its comDounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
tlie conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a sjnopsis of the other parts* is, in general, given. Some 
parts of vtf/o and its compounds are wanting. 

1 . VoLO is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by s^cope, and parUy by a change in the 
vowel of the root. In the present infinitive' and imperfect subjunctive^ 
after t was dropped, r was cn&nged into L 

Prts. Iodic, Pna, Jnfin, Paf» indie 

Vo'-lo, velMe, vol'-u-i, iohtwmingftowuh* 

INDICATIVE. 
Prt8. & v</-lo, viSjVjilt; Ptrf. voF«a-L 

P. volVU-inus, vul'-tis, vo'-lunt Plup. vo-lu'-fi-ram. 

Imptrf. vo-l^-bam. JVt|»ef/I vo-lu^-ft-ro. 

FuL vcZ-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Prea. S. ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit ; Pc3r^ vo-lu^-d-rim. 

P. ve-li'-mus, ve-U'-tis, ve'-lint Plup. vol-u-is'Hiem. 

Imperf, S. velMem, vel'-les, vel'-let; 

P. vel-l6'-mus, vel-lfe'-tis, velMent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Prta- velMe. Prts. v<y-lens. 

Perf. vol-u-ia'-se. 

NoTK. VcU and volUis^ for vuU and vtdHs^ are found in Plautns and 
ether ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of non and volo. Non drops its 
final n, and voh its v^ and the vowels (o o) are contracted into 6 
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^178. 



Fns. huHe. Fns. Infin. Per/. huKa 
N(/-l(v nol'-le, nol'-u-i, to he unwSling. 



INDICATIVE. 
Pres, S, n</-lo, non'-vis, non'-vult ; 

P. nor-a-mus, non-vul'-tis, n</*luiit 
Tmperf. no-l^-bam. 
FiiL no'-iam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pru. & ncZ-lim, ncZ-lis, n(/-lit ; 

P. Do-li'-mus, no-U'-tis, D(/-lint . 
Imperf. & nol'-lcm, nol'-les, nol'-let; 

P. nol-I^-mus, nol-l6'-ti8, nol'-lent 



Perf. nol'-u-L - 
Plup. no-Iu'-£-run. 
FuL paf, no-Iu'-e-TO. 



Paf, no-lu'-^-rim. 
Plup, nol-u-ifl'-eein. 



IMPERATIVE. 
& 2. no'-li, or no-li'-to ; P. 2. no-li'-te, or nol-i-to'-te. 



INFINITIVE. 
Pres. nol'-le. 
Per/, nol-u-is'-se. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. n&'leoB. 



Note. J{ema and nenoUf for nonms and nonmiUf occur in Plaotui. 



3. Malo is compounded of tnagis and volo. In composition, 
magis drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The Towels (d 6) 
are then contracted into d. 

Pres. hdic. Pres. Infin. Perf. indie. 
MaMo, malMe, mal'-u-i, to he more mlHng. 



INDICATIVE. 
Pres. & ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; 

P. mal'-a-mus, ma-vul'-tis, ma'-lunt 
hnptrf. ma-lft'-bam. 
PuL maMam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. 51 ma'-lim,maMis, ma'-lit; 

P. ma-li'rmus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint. 
hnperf. S. mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-lct ; 

P. mal-l6'-mu8, mal-l6'-tis, mal'-lent 



Perf. mal'-u-L 
Plup. ma-lu'-^-ram. 
Fut. perf. ma-lu'-«-ro. 



Ptrf. ma-lu'-€-rira. 
Plup. mal-u-is'-sem. 



INFINITIVE. 



Pres. mal'-le. 



Perf. mal-u-LZ-se. 



Note. Mavdlo, mavdlamf matiUm, and mavellem, for malo, 
Ac., oceur in Plantiu. 



^ 179, 180: 



IIUIEOULAR VERBS. 
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^ 179. Ferq is irregular in two respects: — 1. its-second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, ^nd in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is. doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Pres, Indie, Fe'-ro, (to bear,) 


Pres, Indie, fe'-ror, (to be borne,) 


Fres, /n/in. fer'-ie, . 
Per/. //MttctuMi, ) 
Supine, la'-tum. / 




Pre», /j|/5». fer'-ri, 




Perf Part. la'-tus. 








INDICATIVE. 


Pres. S. fe'-ro, 


Pres, S, fe'-ror. 


fen, 




fer'-ris or -re. 


fertj 




fer'-tur ; 


P. fer'-l-mus, 




P. fer'-I-mur, 


fer'-tis, 




fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe'-runL 




fe-run'-tur. 


Imperf, fe-re'-bam. 


i 


fmpeff. fe-re'-bar. 


Fvt, fe'-ram. 




Fut. fe'-rar. 


Perf, tu'-Ii. 




Perf, la'-tus sum or fu'-i. 


PLup. tu'-l^-ram. 




Plup, la'-tus e'-ram or iu'-^-ram. 


Fvt.perf. tu'-l«-ro. 




Fut. perf, la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-«-ro. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres, fe'-ram. 




Pres, fe'-rar. 


Imperf, fer'-rem. 




Imperf, fer'-rer. 


Perf, lu'-le-rim. 




Perf, la'-tus sim or fu'-«-rim. 


Plup, tu-lis'-sem. 




Plup, la'-tus es -sem or fu-is'sein 




IMPERATIVE. 


S. fer, or fer'-to, 




S. fer'-re, or fer'-tor, 


fer'-to ; 




fer'-tor. 


P, fer'-te, or fer-tty-te, 




P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe-nm'-to. 




fe-run'-tor. 




INFINITIVE. 


Pres, ffer'-re. 




Pres, fer'-ri. 


Perf tu-lis'-ee. 




Perf, la/-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 


Put la-ta'-ru8 es'-se. 




Fut. la'-tum i'-ri. 




PARTICIPLES. 


Pres, fe'-rens. 


Perf. la'-tus. 


Fvl, la-ta'-ru8. 


Put, fe-ren'-duB. 


GERUND. 




fe-ren'-di, &c. 


1 




Sin>INES. 


Former, la'-tum. 




1 LaUer, la'-ta. 



^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from the /fr5< root, except the present infinitive 
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and the participle in dus, have the terminations of the active. 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice of facto, which has no regular passive. 

YPrt8. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf. Part 

Fi'-o, * fi'-^-ri, ftLcf 'txiB, JUi4o be made or to become 

INDICATIVE. 

Prea. S. fi'-o, fis, fit; Perf. fac'-tus sum orfo^-L 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi'-unt Plup. fac'-tus e'-ram or fu'-^-ram. 

hnperf. fi-^-bam. FuLperf. fac'-tus e'-ro cr fu'-i^-ro. 
FuL fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fi'-am. '.' ' r ' Plup. fec'-tus es'-sem w ^-ief' 

bap. fi'-£-rem. sem. 

Perf. fac'-tus sim or fu'-€-rim. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pres. fi'^-ri. 

P. fi'-te or fi-to'-te, fi-un'-ta Perf. fac^-tus es'-se or fu-kK-se. 

FuL fiic'«-tum i'-rL 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf. fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu. 

FuL fa-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds of fado which retain a, have also jio m the 
pamive ; as, ealtfaeiOf to warm ; passive, ealrfio ; but those which ehanfe 
a into t form the passiye regularly. Yet eor^, d^, and u\fiif occur. 
See § 183, 12^ 13, 14. 

^181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum ' — 
Thus, 

Tnd.pres. * ^ est; ^ » i » 

Subj. imperf. , es'-ses, es'-set; esnsfi'-mus, ^ . 

*V«-°*- \^Z} 5 es'-te. 

Jnf. pres. eefse. 

Ind. pres. pass. ^ ^, es'-tur. 

Nova. In the present subjunctive, edim^ edis, &c., are found, for eiam^ 
edttSf &c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of sum oeeoT. 

^ 182« Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other rerbsy 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive. 
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and the present infinitiTe. In these, itnd in the parts formed 
fi'oxn the sec6nd and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

Note. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually derived from that 
root, consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Prts. Indie. Pres. Injin. Per/. Jndic Perf. ParL 

E'-o^ i i'-re, I'-vi, i'-tuni, Ukgo. 

' INDICATIVE. 

Prt8. S. e'-o, is, it; FiU. & i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit ; 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt . P. ib'4-mu8, il/4-tifl^ if-bont 

hnperf. & i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat ; Petf. i'-vL 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Pltqt. iv'-^-ram. 
i'-bant JW.pei/Iiv'-^-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. & e'-am, e'-as, e'-at ; Perf. iv'-fi-rim. 

P. e-a'-mus, e-a'-tis, e'-ant Plup. i-vis'-sem. 

Jmperf. S. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret; 

P. i-r^-mus, i-re'-tis, i'-rent 

mPERATIVE. ^ INFINITIVE. 

\S. i or i'-to, i'-to ; Pres. i'-re. 

P. i'-te or i-td'-te, e-un'-to. Perf. i-vis'-se. 

FuL i-tCk'-rus es^HBM. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres. i'-ens, {gen. e-un'-tis.) e-un'-di, &c. 

FuL i-ta'trus. 

RemarJcs. 

1. lam, iesj iet, are sometimes found in the future. IstiSfissem, and isse^ 
are formed by contraction for ivistis, ivissenij and ivisse. See § 1G2, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive iri, and the third persons 
singular itur, ibatwr, ibUur, itum est, &c. ; edtur, iretur, eundum est, &c., 
which are used impersonally. 

3. Tho compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have ii in the perfect rather than ivi. § 1T6. 
.Sdeo, anteeOf ineo, prtBtereo, ntbeo, and transeo, being used actively, are 
fi>und in the passive voice. InUtur occurs as a future passive of ineo 
Ambio is regular, like audio, but has either amblhat or ambUbat. 

Queo and nequeo are conju^ted like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. They are some 
times found in the passive voice, hefbre an infinitive passive. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 
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There are many verbs which are not found in all the temief, numben, 

and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective^ 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, tlie first and second persons 
of many verbs in the pessiye voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarlcable for 
wanting many of their parts :— » 

1 Odi, /Aa£«. 7. Quieso. /praj^. 12. Con&if it is done. 

U, Coipi, I have begun, 8. Ave, IjUzi 13, Ue^t^ it is wanting, 

a Memlni J remember, 9. Salve,) * 14, Infit, Ae ^^ns. . 

4. Aio, Xraau 10. ApSge, fcftg^tm*. 15. OytXy he rejoices, 

3. Inquam, ) "* 11. Cede, teUl or give 

6. Fari, to speak. me. 

1. Odi, ccBpiy and meminij are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — Thus, 

Ind. perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; vlup. od'-e-ram ; /ut. verf, od'-i-io. 
SuBJ. perf. od^-fi-rim ; pluv, o-ais'-sem. Inf. per/, o-dis'-se. 
Part, fut, o-sa'-rus ; per/, o'-sus. 
Note. Exdsus and perOstis, like osus, are used actively. Odlvity fot 
oditj occurs in Cicero. 

2. Ind. perf. cce'-pi ; pfup, c(ep'-d-ram ; fid. perf. coep'-^ro. 

SuBJ. perf. ccep'-S-rim; plup. coe-pis'-sem. Ihf. perf, coB-pis'-ie. 

Fart. fut. ccep-ta'-rus ; perf. coep'-tus. ^ 
Note. In Plautus are found a present, ctEjnOf present subjunctive, 
eetpiamy and infinitive eapire. Before an infinitive passive, eaptus est^ 
&c., rather than capif &c., are commonly used. 

3r Ind. perf. mem'-!-ni ; phtp. me-min'-fi-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-d-ro. 
SvBJ. perf. me-min'-S-rim ; plup, raem-i-nis'-sem. 
Inf. perf. roera-i-nis'-se. 
Imperat. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en-to'-te. 
Note. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present,, 
and, in tlie pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect ana 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect ofnosco, to learn, agrees 
with odi and memini. So also, consuevi^ I am wont. 

4. Ind. jnres, ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; , , ai'-unt* 

imp. ai-6'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai-e'-bat j , ai-e-bft'-tis, ai-S'-bant. 

SuBJ.prM. — , ai'-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Imperat. a'-i. Part, pres, ai'-ens. 

6. Ikd. jw«. in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-quI-mii8, in'-qnl- 
tis, in'-qui-unt. 

— imp, , , in-qui-e'-bat ; , , b 

fvl, , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , , — . 

perf, — , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit; , — — , . 

8uBJ. pres, , , in'-qui-at ; , , . 

Imperat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 

* Pronounced a -yo, j'-yunt, &c.* See $ 9. f oic with nt is cootracted to ^bf • 
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6. IwD. pres. , — -, fa'-tnr ; fut, fa'-bor, , faV-l-tur. 

Impbrat. fa'-re. Part, pres, fans ; per/, fa'-tug ; fia. faii'*dii0. 
Infin. pres. fa'-ri. Gerund, gen, fan'-di ; obL fan'-do. Supihe, fli'-ttt. 

In like manner the compounds aff&rif effdrif and profdri. 

7. Ind. pres. qae'-so, , quse'-sit; quss'-d-mufl, , — — . 

Ikf. pres. quaes'-fi-re. 

8. Ihperat. a'-ye, «rv6'-to j a-v€'-te. Inf* afVfi'-re. • 

9. IvD. pres. sal'-ye-o. fia. sal-ve'-bis. Ivr. pres. sal-yd'-re. 
Imperat. sal'-ye, sal-yfi'-to ; sal-ye'-te. 

10. Ihperat. ap'-ft-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, axidplur. ce'-do; pi. cet'-te/^r ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit ; fut. con-ft'-et. 

SuBJ. pres. con-fi'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-S-ret Inf. pres, oon-fi'-K-rL 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; ^l. de-f I'-unt. Subj. pres. de-fi'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-5-ri. 

14. IsB. pres. ia''&t; pi. in-fi'-unt. 

15. IvD. pres. o'-yat. Svbj. pres. o'-vet; imperf, o-yl'-tet. 
Part. pres. o'-yans ; perf. o-ya'-tuB. Gerund, o-yan'-di. 

Remark 1. Amons defectiye verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
following- — For em, fores ^ &xi.f forej (see §154,3.) Ausim, musU; ausinJU 
Faxo KnafaximjfaxtSffaaatjfaxifmiSf faxUis^ faxini. Faxsm,^ The fornt 
in o is an old future perfect ; that in tm a perfect, and that ia em a plu- 
perfect, gubjunetive. See § 1G2, 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singular, fur^^ t6 be mad, and 
dor and der, from <2o, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectiyes, are ibrmed by eonp 
traction from a verb and the conjunction si; as, j» for si vis^ suUis fi>r si 
mdtis^ sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

' ^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used onljr 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per^ 
ional subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun tV, 
especiaiiy in the active voice ; as, delectat, it delights ; decetf it 
becomes ; contifigit, it happens ; ev^nit, it happens ; scrilniur^ 
U is written, 6lc. 

They are thus conjugated : — ^ 

1st Conj. 2d Conj, M Conj. 4th Conj. 

Imd. Pres. delectat, decet, contingit, eydnit. 

Imp. deloctabat, decebat, contingebat, eyeniebat, 

Fut. deleetlbit, decebit, continget, eyeniet, 

Perf. delectayit, decuit, eontlgit, eyfinit, 

Plup. delectaygrat, decufirat, contigSrat, eyenfirat, 

Fut. perf, delectay£rit. decudrit. contigdrit. eyenfirit. 
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§»184. 



SvB. Pres. 
Imp, 
Perf, 
Plup. 



lit Canj. 

delectet, 

delectaret, 

delectayfirit) 

delectavisset. 



2d Conj. 

deceat, 

deceret, 

decugrit, 

decuisset. 



Zd Canj. 

contingat, 

conting£ret, 

contigdrit, 

contigisset. 



InF. Pres. delecUre, decSre, contin^Sre, 

• Perf. delectavisse decuisse. contigisse. 



4tk Conj. 

eveniat, 

eveniret, 

evendrit, 

evenisseL 

evenlre, 



. 2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be sabstitated 
for the active, (see ^141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab ; as, faneo tibi, I favor thee, or favitvr 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 





Indicative Mood. 




Pres. pugnatur. 


favetur, 


currltur, 


venltur, 


Imp. pugnabtitur, 


favebatur, 


currebator. 


veniebatur. 


Fut. pugnabltur, 


favebitur. 


curretur, 


venietur. 


Ptif. pugnfttum est 


fiiutum est or 


cursum est or 


yentum est or 


or fuit, 


fuit, 


HFuit, 


fuit, 


Pltqt. pugnatum erat 


fautumerator 


cursum erat 


ventum erat or 


or fuirat, ' 


fuirat, 


or fu^rai, 


fu6rat. 


Fut.p. pugnatum erit 


fautum erit or 


cursum erit or 


ventum erit or 


or Aidrit . 


fuerit 


£u6rit. 


fu^rit 




SuBJUNCTivK Mood. 




Pres. pugnetur, 


fiiveatur. 


curratur. 


veniatur, 


Imp. pugnarttur, 


fayeretur, 


curreretur, 


veniretur. 


Par/, pugnatam ait or 


fautum sit or 


cursum sit or 


yentum sit or 


fu«rit, 


fufirit. 


fogrit. 


Plup. pugnatum easet 


fiiutum esset 


cursum esset 


yentum esset 


orfUisaet. 


or fulsset. 


or fuisset. 


oriiiisset. 




Ikfivitivx Mood. 




Pres. pugnari, 


faveri. 


curri, 


yeniri. 


Perf, pugnatum esse 


iautum esse 


cursum esse 


yentum esse or 


or fuisse^ 


or fuisse, 


<^ fuisse, 


fuisse. 


Fui. pugnatum in. 


fiiutum iri. 


cursum iri. 


yentum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
ibrmed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See ^-162, 15. 

Remarks, 

1.^ Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal yerbs, all of 
which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how- 
eyer, to be no good reason for disUngubhing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most commonly used 
impersonally • — 
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(a.) in the finl conjugation ; — 

Constat, t^ 15 evidint. Speetat, it coneentM. Cert&tur, it is contend'. 
Juvat, it delights, Stat, it is resolved, ed. 

Prsestat, it is better. Vacat, there is leisure, Peccatur, a fault is 

Restat, it remains. commiUei. 

(h) In the second conjugaUon ; — 

Applret, U anyears. Solet, it is Msudd. 

Atttnet, it belongs to. Nocet, it is hurtful. Fletur, there is weep. 
Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. ing. 

Displlcct, U displeases. Pertlnet, it pertains, Persuadstur. (5m 
Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it pleases. above, 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation ; — 
Aocidit, it happens. Creditor, it is betieoed, Mittltur, it is senL 

Incipit, it begins. Desinltur, there is an ScribltuTy it is Vfrittm, 

Sufflcit, it suffices. end. 

(d ) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

ConvSnit, t^ is agreed on. ApeiTtur, it is opened. • 

Ezpddit, it is expedient. Sentltur, it is meant. 

{e ) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundum est, itisne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

, cessary to depart. Interest, tt concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

Adiiur. ( See ahove, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful, SupSrest, it remains, 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the operations of nature ; as, 

Fulgarat, tt lifhtens. Lapldat, it rains stones. RegSlat, it thaws. 

Fnlminntj it Aunders. huceacit, it grows light. Tonai, it tliunders. 
G«>)at, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap- 

Crrandinat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. proaches evening. 

3. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; as, delectet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines ; 
but pcmXtet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut Tibiris inter eos et pons interesset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination f as, fabrico and 
faJMcory to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, /avo, -^re^ and laoOj 
•erty to wash ;— -or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osus sum^ I 
hate. 
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1. The following deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 
have an active in o, of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
ever, is, in general, rarely used. 



AdQlor, to flatter. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Aniplexor, to embrace. 
Aflsentior, to assent, 
AucQpor, to hunt after. 
AugQror, to foretell. 
Cachinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comitor, to accompany. 



Canctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elacubror, to elaborate. 
Fabrfcor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrf mor, to weep. 
Ludif fcor, to ridiade. > 



Medtcor, to heal. 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Meter, to measure. 
Palpor, to caress. 
Popttlor, to lay wasU, 
Ruminor, to rumxnata, 
Veliflcor, to set sail. 
Vociftror, to bawl. 
Urinor,to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 

Strideo, -ere, > to 
Strido, -ere, Screak. 
Tergeo, -fire, 



to 
C shine. 



Cieo,-€re, K^^^^, Fujgeo,-ere, > 

Cio, -ire, r. J * "'«^"»- Fulgo, -fire, r. ) 

Denso, -are, 7 /to Lavo, -are, > ^ toasA 

DenaeOf^Te^T. y thicken. Lavo,-6re,r. ^ 

Ferveo, -fire, > to Lino, -6re, 

Fervo, -ere, r. > 6aiZ. Linio, -Ire, r. 

Fodio, -ere, \ . ,. Scateo, -ere, 

Fodio, -Ire, r. j '^ "*^' Scato, -ere, r. 




Tergo,-ere, 



> to wipe. 



Ihose marked r. artf 
rarely used. 



MorioTf orioTf and potior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in lists § ( 174 and 177. 

4>186« 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



Abdico, -are, to abdi' 
cote. 

Abdico, -6re, to refuse. 

Accido, -ere, to hap- 
pen. 

Accldo, -ere, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -ere, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

AggSro, -are, to heap 
up. 

Aggero, -ere, to heap 
upon. 

Allego, -are, to depute. 

Allego, -ere, to clioose. 

Appello, -are, to caU. 

Appello, -ere, to drive 
to. 

Cado, -ere, to fall. 

Ciedo, -ere, to cut. 

Cedo, -ere, to yield. 

Caleo, -ere, to be hot, 

Calleo, -ere, to be hard. 

Cano, -ere. to sing. 



Caneo, -ere, to be white. 

Careo, -ere, to want. 

Caro, -ere, to card wool. 

Celo, -are, to conceal. 

CsbIo, -are, to carve. 

Censeo, -ere, to thin^. 

Sentio, -Ire, to feel. 

Claude, -ere, to shut. 

Claudo, -ere, to be lame. 

CollTgo, -are, to tie 
toget/ier. 

CoUigo, -ere, to collect. 

Colo, -are, to strain. 

Cdlo, -ere, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Conipello,-ere, to force. 

Concido, -ere, to chop 
off. 

Concido, -ere, to fall. 

Conscendoy -ere, to 
dimh. 

Conscindo, -ere to cut 
in pieces. 



Constemo, -are, to tor- 

Constemo, -ere, to 

strew over. 
Decide, -ere, to fall 

down. 
Decide, -ere, to cut off. 
Decipio,-ere, to deceive. 
Desipio, -ere, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to tie up. 
Dellgo, -ere, to chooss 
Dillgo, -ere, to love. 
Dice, -ere, to say. 
Dice, -are, to d»iicate 
£do, -ere, to eat. 
£do, -ere, to publish. 
EdQco, -are, to e<{«ea<«. 
EdQco, -ere, to <2rat» 

Effero, -are, to make 

wild. 
Efi^ro, -re, to carry out. 
Excldo, -ere, to fall out. 
Ezcldo, -ere, tocMtog. 
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Feno, -ire, to strike, 
Fero, -re, to hear. 
Ferior, -&ri, to keep hot- 

iduf. 
Frigeo, -«re, to be cold, 
Frigo, -6re, to fry. 
Fiigo, -are, to pui to 

Fugio, -«re, tofiy. 
Fundo, -are, tofomnd. 
Fundo, -6re , to /Mmr (m<. 
Incldo, -Sre, tofaU into, 
Incido, -€re, to cut. 
Indico, -are, to show. 
Indico, -€re, to pro- 

claim. 
Inficio, -Sre, to infect. 
Infitior, -ari, to deny. 
Intercido, -ere, to kap- 

pen. 
Intercido, -^re, to cut 

asunder, 
Jaceo, -€re, to lie down. 
Jacio, -Sre, to throw. 
Labo, -are, to toftor. 
Labor, 'iy to glide. 
Lacto, -are, to suckle, 
Lacto, -are, to deceive. 
Lego, -are, to «eiui. 
L^go, -6re, to r«ad. 
Liceo, -ere, to fte lawful. 
Liceor, -eri, to bid for. 
Liquo, -are, to melt. 
Liqueo, -ere, to be man- 

Liquor, -i, to me&. 
Mano, -are, tofiow. 



Maneo, -6re, to ^ajf* Pnedico, -£re, to ^m- 
Mando, -are, to co7A»iaiii<. <e^. 



Mando, -dre, to ea^. 

Meto, -Sre, to reap. 

Metor, -ari, to measure, 

Metior, -iri, to measure. 

Metuo, -ere, to fear. 

Mis^ror, -ari, to pity, 

MisSreor, -Sri, to J^t/y. 

Moror, -ari, to </eai^. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -ere, to flitter, 

Nitor, -i, to ^ritw. 

Obsero, -are, to /ocA: up. 

ObsSro, -ere, to «0to. 

Occido, -ere, to fall. 

Occido, -ere, to kill. 

Pperio, -ere, to cover. 

Op6ror, -ari, to \oork. 

Opperior,-iri, to ymit 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -ere, to <>pen. 

Paro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -ere, to appear. 

Pario, -ere, to M*n^ 
/or/A. 

Pario, -are, to balance, 

Pendeo, -ere, to iuing. 

Pendo, -ere, to weigh, 

PercOlo, -are, to filter, 

PercClo, -ere, to adorn, 

Permaneo, -6re, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, tofiow 
over. 

Prsedico, -are, to publish. 



Prddo, -ere, to betray, 
Prodeo, -ice, 'to cmm 

forth. 
Recedo, -ere, to reftrs. 
Recido, -ere, to fall 

back. 
Recido, -ire, to cut of. 
Reddo, -ere, to restore, 
Redeo, -ire, to re^m. 
Ref^ro, -re, to 6rfN^ 

Reftrio, -ire, to strike 
back. 

Relego, -are, to remove. 

Relego, -ere, to reoif 
ooer. 

Sedo, -are, to a2/ay. 

Sedeo, -ere, to «i<. 

Sido, -ere, to sink, 

Sero, -ere, to 5oto. 

SSro, -6re, to knit. 

SuccTdo, -ere, to /ott 
down. 

Succldo, -ere, to cttf 
down. 

Vado, -ere, to ^o. 

Vador, -ari, to give bail. 

Veneo, -Ire, to be. sold. 

Venio, -Ire, to come, 

Venor, -ari, to hunt. 

Vincio, -ire, to ^Mii^. 

Vinco, -ere, to eon^ruer. 

V6lo, -are, tofiy. 

Vdlo, velle, to be will- 
ing. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as. 



Aceo, acui, to be sour, 
Acuo, acui, to sharpen, 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cerno, crevi, to decree, 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine, 
Fuicio, fuisi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to shine. 
Lu^eo, luxi, to jnoum. 
Mmceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pavi, to feed. 
Pendeo, pependl, to 

hang. 
Pendo, |>ependi, to 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds of «to and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frico, frictum, to rub. 
Frigo, frictum, to roast. 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew, 
PanjB^, pactum, to drive in. 
Paciscor, pactus, to bargain. 
13 



Pando, passum, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch. 
Verro, versum, to 6nMA. 
Verto, versum, to turn. 
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DERIVATION OP VERBS. 

^ 187. Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
other verbs 

I. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives. 

1. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

Actives from Nimns. Neuters from JSTowts. 

Armo, to amiy (arma^ Floreo, to bloom, (flos.) 

Fraudo, to defraudy (fraas.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (frona. 

Nomino, to namej (nomen.) Luceo, to skinej (lux.) 

NumSro, to number, (numerus.) . Vireo, tofmtrish, (vis.) 

From Adjectives, 
Albo, to whkenf (albas.) Albeo, to be wfutey (albas.) 

Celebro, to celebrate, (celeber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvas.) 

Lib£ro, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (flavus.) 

. Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva 
tive ; as, 

Coacervo, to heap together, (acer- Extirpo, to extirpate, (eidrpB.) 

vus.) lUaqueo, to insnare, (laqueus.) 

ExcSvo, to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjagation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise of the character, office, &c, denoted by the primitive ; as, 
arckUector, to build ; eomHtor, to accompany ; furor, to steal ; from archi- 
tectits, comes, and/ur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives; as, 
comicoTy to imitate a crow, from comit ; Gracor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequentativeSg 
incentives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives, 

1. Frequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

Thfy are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into ito, and rjirely m iatoo; ^s,clamo, to cry, (clamdtu,) clamlto^ 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into ito 
as, curro, to run, {cursu,) cur so, or curslto, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps from an obflolete thira 
root > as, ago, (agUu,) agito. 
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Some fireqiieiitativet ue deponent ; aa, nuiOtor, firom nUnor (mmdiu) , 
versoTf from verto (versu). So sector yloquUor, from sequor and loquor. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but have 
■ometimes nearly the same meaning as their primitives. 

2. InceptiveSf or inchoatives^ mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the jaction or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in scoy and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, caleo^ to be hot; 
calcscoy to grow hot 

So labty, labaseo; ingimOj ingemiscb; ohdortniOf obdormisco, Hisco is 
contracted for hiascOf from hio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjngation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, hy adding aseo 
or esco to the rpot ; as, puerascoy from ptier; juvenesco, fromjuvims. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, a<2&«- 
resco. 

Note. In(5fcptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ', as, disco^ poseo. 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. , 

They are formed from the third root, by adding urio ; as, 
cmno, to sup, {ciznaty) ccRnaturio, to desire to sup. 

Desideratives»are all of the fourth coniu^tion. See § 176, Note. 
Verbs in urioy having u long, are not desideratives ; asj prUrio, decHrio, 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, cantiUo, 
to sing a little— -from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding so, esso, or isso to the root of the primitive ; as, 
facessoy to act earnestly — from facio. 

So capessoy incesso, from capio and incido. ConcupiseOy to desire greatly, 
'« abo an intensive. 



COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, €Bdiftco, heUigirOy lucrifcLcio, 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, ampliftco, muItipUco, 
vilipendo. 

3. Of two verbs ; as, calefacioy madefacioy paiefacio, 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benejacio, maledicOy satdgo^ 
uoloy negUgo. 
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5. Of a preposition and a verb ; as^ adduce, excdle, prod^^ 
suhrejpo, discemo, s^ungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, pemocto, irretio. 

^ 189. In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e: 

Arceo, Carpo, Faicio, Jacto, Pario, ratro, Spargoy 
Candeoy Damno, Fatiacor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Tracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

£xc. J9 IB retained in amandOf prajnandOf desacrOf and retracto; prm 
damno and periraete sometimea also oceur. ^ is aiao ehaaged into e in 
depedseor from pacUcor, occento from catUOy md anhelo from halg ; eam- 
pereo also is found. 

2. The following change a, a, and e, into i : 

AgO) Capio, Habeoy Pango, Rego, \ . * Statuo, 

Apiseer, Egeo, Jacio, Placeo, Salio, {to Uap^ Taceo, 

Cado, Eroo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

Caedo, Fateor, Lasdo, Quiero, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. A is retained in eheum&ffo, perdgOf saidge ; antehaheo, pQsthahe», 
depango^ repango ; eom^laeeo andperplacee. Oec&no and rtc&no also soAie^ 
times .occur. £ is retained in eoimo^ eircumsedeOf and supersedeas ^MU^ 
tMpio and aimtU^po are both used ; so also are superjaeio and super j/ieie, 

Cogo and dego are formed, by contraction, from con, de, and ago ; demo^ 
wromOf and sumo, from de, proy sub, and emo ; prabeo, and oerhaps debeoy 
firom pra, de^ and hubeo; pergo and surgOj frora./»er, suby and rego. 

NoTB 1. Faeioy compounded with a preposition, changes a into t ; as, 
affieio. Some compounds of faeio with nouns and adjectives, chanj^ m 
into t, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conju^tion ; as, signi' 
fleoy iMifieOytnagnifUo. Specw forms some compounds m the same man- 
ner ; as, eonspfUor and suspicor. 

Note 2. LegOy compounded with eon, de, di, e, inter , necy and se, changes 
c into i ; as, cMiffo, rugVlgOy &c. ; but witli ady pra, per, re, suby and trans, 
it retains e; as, auigo. 

Note 3. CaUo and saltOy in composition, change a into m; as, imeuleo, 
insulto. Plaudo changes ait into If ; as, explcdo ; except applaudo. Audio 
changes a« into € in ohedio, Causo, daudoy and quatioy drop a ; as, aeeUso, 
Ttdiidoy pereutio, Juro changes u into e in d^iro and pejiro. 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Imnedio, Cunfato, InstTgo, Conniveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, Refoto, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Jnduo, and some 

Expedio, Appello, (-are,) Cougruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the clianges produced iij prepositions by composition with verbs 
see i 196^ I. 



§ 190, 191. 
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PARTICIiES. 

^ 190. The parts of speech which are not inflected, are 
called by the general' name of particks. They are adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according to 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing o£ a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapici^iier dixit, he spoke well and wisely ; egregie fidelis^ 
remarkably failliful ; valde 6ene, very well. 

Remark. Tliejnodifications of adjectives and verbs which are efiecied 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted ^by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica- 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for runt 
8api£wtiAy sapienter is used; Ale, for tit hoc loco; bent^ for m 60110 modo; 
nuMC, for hoc ^emporCf &c. 

(44x^1*^3 &re i divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, &/c. 

<§> 1 9 1 • The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, <and participles. 
The^ie will be noticed subsequently. 

1. Adverbs of Place Rud Order, 



A\\\f by another way. 
Alibi, elsewhere, 
Alicdbi, somewhere, 
Alicunde, from some 

place. 
Alio, to another place. 
Allqu6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from else^ 

where. 
Deliinc, henceforth. 
Deinceps, successively. 
Deiode, after that. 
Deiiique^Jinally. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, downward. 
Dextrorsum, towards 

the rigid. 
£k, thai way. 

13 • 



£6, to titat place. 
£udem, to the same 

place. 
Exmde, after that. 
Foras, out of doors. 
Foris, without. 
Hciic, this way. 
Hie, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hitherward. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
lll^c, tJiat toay. 
J Hie, there. 
lUinc, thence* 
lilQrswm^ thMhervMirds 
\\\6^ thUhe^r 



Illuc, thither. 
IndCf then, thenoe. 
Indidem, jram the i 
place. 

Introrsum, ) «'**'•*'«• 
Intus, toithin. 
Istkc, that way. 
Istic, there. 
Istinc, thence. 

Necdbi, lest any where, 
Neutr6, neitfier way. 
Nusquam, no where, 
PoiTO, moreover. 
Frorsum, /onoarif. 
Quk? by which way?' 
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Qu6? wkUherf 
Quorsum? whitherward f 
Retro, ) 

Retrorsttm, > backward, 
Rursum, ) 
SicCibi, if any where. 
Sicunde, if from any 
place. 



Sinistrorsnm, towards 

the left. 
Sursam, upward. 
Ubi? where f 
Ubique, every where. 
Ubivis, any where. 
Unde? whence? 
UDdique,/rom aJl sides. 



Utrinque, on both sides. 
Utro ? which way f 
Utrubi ? in which place? 
Utrobique, in both 

places. 
Utroque, each way. 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
tions tohere 7 whence 7 whither 7 by which way7 and whither^ 
ward? have a mutual relation and resemblance: — Thus, 



Ubi? 

Hie, 

lUic, 

Isttc, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

AHbi, 

Alicdbii 



Unde? 

Hine, 

illinc, 

Istinc, 

Inde, 

Indldem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicunde, 



Qii6? 
Hue, % 

lUuc, 

Istuc, 

E6, 

Eedem, 

AU6, 

Aliqu6, 


Qu^? 

mc, 

lUJic, 
Istkc, 
Ei, 
Eadem, 

Alik, 
Aliquk, 


Quorsum ? 
Horsnm, 
Illoisum, 
Istorsum, 


9 


Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversum. 



Rem. 2. IRCf hinc, huc^ refer to the place of the speaker; 
istic, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
iUiCf illinc^ illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Adverbs of Time. 



Aliquando, sometimes, 
Aliquotiesy seweral 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) ttoice, 
Cras, to-mAxrrow. 
Cj!im, when. 
Demum, aJt length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Identidem, now and 

then. 
IllXco, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 



Jamjam, presently. 
Jampridem, long since. 
Mox, immediately. 
Nonaum, not yet. 
Nonnunquam, some- 

times. 
Nudios tertiua, three 

days ago. 
Nunc, noto. 
Nunquam, never. 
Nuper, lately. 
Olusij formerly. 
Parumper, a httle while. 
Perendie, two days 



Quater, /<mr times. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, aaily. 
Quoties ? how often ? 
Rar6, seldom. 
RuTsiis, again. 
Sespe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, now and then^ 

frequently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at length. 



Postridie, the day after. 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
Protinus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? how long ? 
Quando? when? 



Ter, thrice. 



Toties, so often. 

Vicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



hence. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
ItSrum, again. 
Jam, 71010. 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
accordingr to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may sigrnify either ivhere or when ; indCf from that place or time ; 
hactinus, hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

RvM. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronoanny 
are often used indefinitely ; as, nescio ubi sit, I know not where he is. 
(3ee § 137, Nvte.) They are made general by adding vis^ Ubei, or ^im ; 



^ 192. 



DERITATION OF ADVERBS. 
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as, uHvis, ubiquey every where ; vndeHbet^ from every where. The ter- 
mination cunque is equivalent to the English soever ; as, iMeunque^ where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect; as, 
quoqudy whithersoever ) ubiiibi, wheresoever. 



III. Adverbs of 

Ade6, so, to such a pass. 
AdmOdum, very muck. 
Allter, otherwise. 
An? whether? 
CeU| as, like as. 
Cur? why? 
Ountajcat, Ofdy, at least. 
Ctiam, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferme, almost, nearly, 
Fortasse, perhaps, 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Haud, not, 
Immo, yes, truly, 
Ita, so, 

Itldem, in Uke manner, 
Juxta, alike, 
Ma^s, more. 
Modo, only, 
Nae, verily, 
Ne, not. 

Nedum, much less, 
Nerape, to unt, truly. 
Nequaquam, ) by no 
Neutlquam, y means. 
Nimlrum, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. ' 

RE.if . 5. Adverbs denoting qualitv, manner, &c., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, ben^, maU. 2, Certunty ; as, certi^ 
vlan^. 3. Contingence; tLB,forti, 4. Negation; vls, hand, non. 5. Prolii- 
oition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle, 7, Explaining ; as, videlicet, 
utpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9. Joining to^Uier ; as, simvl^ 
und. 10. Interro£^tion ; as, cur? quart? 11. Quantitv or degree; as, 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valdi, maxlmi. 13. Defect; as, pariim, 
ptene, 14. Preference ; as, potiiis, satiiis. 15. Likeness ; as, ita, sic 
16. Unlikeness ; as, attter, 17. Exclusion ; as, tantiim, solum. 



Manner, Quality, &c. 

Nimium, too much, 
Non, not. 
Num? whether? 
Omnino, altogether, only, 
Palam, openly. 
Parlter, equally, 
Parikm, Utile. 
Paula tim, by degrees, 

Pesne, almost. 

PenitCks, within, wholly, 

Perquam, very much, 

Plerumque, for the 
most part, 

Potii^s, ratlier, 

Presertim, especially, 

Profectd, truly, 

Prop^, almost, near. 

Propemodum, almost, 

Prorsus', wholly. 

Qukm, as. 

Quamobrem, where- 
fore, 

Quar^? why? where* 
fore? 

Quasi, as if, almost, 

Quemadmddum, as. 



Quomddo? how? m 

loluit manner 7 
San^, tndy. 
Satis, enough. 
Satiilis, rather. 
Scilicet, truly, , 
Secus, otherwise. 
Seorsum, separatdy. 
Sic, so, 
Sicut, ) , 
SicOti,!^- 
Sigill&tim, one by ons, 
Simul, together, 
So]i!im, only. 
Tam, so, 
Tanquam, as if 
Tantiim, l^u, 

Tantumm6do,5^y- 
Un^, together. 
Vt,as. 
Uti, as. 

Vtlqae therefore, verily. 
Utpdte , as, inasrnuch as. 
Valde, very much. 

Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 192. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nounSy and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner; as, 

gregdtim, in herds; membriltim, limb by limb; ^arltm, by parts; meis- 
sim, by turns; from grex, menUtrum, pars, and victs. 
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2. Some end in Itus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 

cadltuSf from heaven ; fundXtus, from the bottom ; radidltus, by the 
foots; from cadumjfuriduSf and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
moddf only ; vulgd, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 
as, * 

itrri^ scarcely ; aU^, hi^h ; UhiH, freely ; Umgiy far ; misirdf miserablv ; 
ple^f fully ; from <Bger. mtua, liber y langvSy misery and plenus, BcnJt^ well, 
18 from bonus f or an older form benus, 

A few end in iter, ttus, and im ; as, 

naviteTf actively; alUer, otherwise; antiqultuSj anciently; divinitus, 
divinely ; privdtinij privately ; singvlatiniy severally ; from navus^ alius, 
antlquuSf aivlnus, privatus, and singidi. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of tlie above terminations 
with tlie same meaning; as, dur^ and durltcr, harshly : so cauU and cau 
Hm; humdn^f huviunltery and humanitus ; public^ ^nd publicltus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
Iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, * 

oerlteTf sharply ; felicUerj happily ; turpUer, basely ; — eUganter, ele- 
gantly ;prudenter, prudently ; from acer^ feliXf turpis, eUganSf and pru- 
dens. From audax, comes by syncope audacter i from, fortis comes forHter, 

From omnis is formed omnlno ; and from nequavn^ nequUer, 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies ; as, 

quinquiesy deeieSy from quinque and decern. So toHes and quoliesy from 
to/and quot. See § 119. 

4. SoiAe adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives.. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, citd, quickly ; continud, immediately ; falsd, 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, together. In like manner, repenU, sud- 
denly, from repcns. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural y as, solum, only ; perfidiimj perfidiously ; sublinU, on high ; 
faelU, easily ; mtiUa, much ; tristia, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
orainal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primum and 
primd, first ; postrimum and postrtmo, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, rcctd, sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, flrom the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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III. From Ihe adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See § 191^ Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote by or through a place ; as, ed ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding c, and sometimes im ; as, 

amaTUer, lovingly ; ;>ropcran/cr, hastily ; from amans 9ni propirans ; — 
doct^, learnedly; omdUf elegantly; raptim, by rapine; strictimj cloaelj } 
from doctuSf orndtuSf taptusy and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicoLd^ auspiciously ; eonsuUdy designedly. 

Note. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions; as, cUmcilumj 
privately ; from dam; — sttbtuSf beneath; from sub. 



COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

<^ 1 93, Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridie, magnopire^ summcpMre^ 
mvJiimddiSy quotannis—of postiro die^ magna opire^ summo opire^ muUis 
modisy quot annis. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; aa, hodie^ qmrk, quomddd-~o€ hoe dUf 
guA re, &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun; as, nudiusy siepenumiro—^f nune dieSf 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, eomXnus, eminus, UUeOy cManif 
postmddoy propediem^'of eony By and manus; in and loco; oh and mam, &c. 

5. Of an adjectTvb and a pronoun; tLs,ali0quiyCeter6quir—ofdUuSyCeUrus, 
and qy.U 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliqitandiu, alicfldnr-of aUquisy dht^ 
and vbi ; nequdquam — of ne and qidsquam, 

7. Of two verbs ; 85, Uicet, seWlcety videlicet — of ire, scire, vidAre, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoVlbet, ubtvis, undetlhet. So i2«tn- 
e^s — from dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsumy dextrorsumj 
horsum, retrorsum, sursum — of dcy dexter y hicy retroy super, and vorsus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs; nsyjamdudumy quousquCy sievi. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo,impnmi» — of de novo^ 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, posteay iiUereOf pro- 
terea—of propter qtuty post ea, &c. 

13» Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, alhine, adhuc, dtrepenU^ per* 
sape. 
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14. Of two or three prepoiutions ; as, uufiper, prottnus, inde, dein^ 
deinde, perinde. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb as, necubi, sieUbi — of it«, «£, and 
aticubi. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem, parumper, quandocunque, vhique, utcunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, fonflUm>—of fors, sUy an , 
qiumadmddum, quumobrem, &«. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

^ 104. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

durhy duriitSf durissimh ; faciUjfacUittSyfacilllrn^ ; acriter, acriiis, accr- 
rlm^ ; raru^ rariiis^ rarisslm^ ; inatnr^y maturiha, mnturisstmb or maturHmd. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um ; as, meritissimd, plurimitm^ 
primd or primiim, potisHmwn. 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

herUy meliiiSy optimt ; md^, pfjits, pessimd ; parum, miniis, minimi ; 
muUd or midtuniy plus, plufimum; — , priiw, primd or primum ; — , odiis, 
jcissfimh ; mer{<^, — , m^rUisslmd ; satis, satiiis, — . Magis, TnaxXfrU, 
(from Tnagnits,) has no positive ; nuper, nuperrimd, has no comparative. 
Prope, propius, proximo ; the adjective propior has no positive. 

Diu and siBpe, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared ; — 
diu, ditUiiis, dintisslme ; smpe, sapius, stBpissime. A comparative tempe- 
rius, from tempiri or tempdri, also sometimes occurs. So secus, secius. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxime ; as, magis aperte, maxtml accommodate. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 195. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 
Ad, to, at, fnr, bcfure. Circa, ^around, UtTga., towards, opposite, 

Adversiis, ) against, C»rc6ra, ) abovi. Extra, without, beyond,^ 

Adversiim, 5 towards. Circiter, abofit, near. besides. 

Ante, btfore. Cis, > on this sid^, Infra, under, beneath. 

Apud, at, tcith, among, Citra, ) without. Inter, between, amongy 

before. Contrn.,against,opposite. at, in time of. 
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Intra, lot^n. Post, afier^ sincef be- Secundjkm, according 
Juztju near. kind. to^ along, next !», 

Ob, for J on aeeotaU of, Pneter, beyond^ except, for. 

before. contrary to, before. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, niffk, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, through, by, during. Propte r, for, on account Ultra, beyond. 
Fonh, behind. of, near. 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A, "^ Cum, toiih. ^ Prae, before, for, on ac- 

Ab, ^ from, by, after. De, of, concerning, count of, in compar- 

Abs,> ' from, after, for. isonof. 

Absque, without, but E, Ifrom^ of, out of, Tro, for, before, eonsid- 

for. ^ Ex, 5 by, for, since. ^ing, according to. 

CorRm,btfore, in pres- Palam, before, with the Sine, without. 

ence of knowledge of. Tenus, as/ar as, up to. 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath. 

Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed brfore the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand after it. 

Rem. 2. ./? is used only before consonants; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t. 

E is prefixed only to consonants, exJboih to vowels and consonants. 

Rkm. 3. Versus, usque, and exadversus (-um) sometimes take an accu- 
sative, simul and procul, an ablative, and are then by some called prep- 
ositions. SecuSf with an accusative, occurs in Pliny and Cato. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

^ 1 96* Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. .^, in composition, is used only before m and v; as, amoveo, avello. 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j, I, n, r, and s; as, aJbjnro, 
aJbrdgo, &c. Ms occurs only before c, q, and t ; as, abscondo, absque, 
uhstinto. In asporto, b is dropped ; in auflro and aufugio, it is changed 
into u. 

2. Ad often changes d into e, f, g, I, n, p, r, s, t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, accido, affttro, ag^edior, amgo, annltor, appdno, arrigOj 
assiquor, attollo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant, 
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and before gn ; u, aspergo^ tupieiOf agnoaeOf agndtus. Before q^ d 'm 
•kanged into e ; as, aequiro. 

3. Circitm usually omits m before a vowel ; as, eireueo, circuUus, It 
sometimes changes, m into n before d ; as, circundo. 

4. Cicm (in composition, com) retains m before 6, m, ;i ; as, eambibof 
eommiUo, compdno : before 2, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, coUXgOy ctmnUor, eorripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, condiUo, ctmjungo^ &c. Before a vowel, gn ox h, m is 
commonly omitted; as, eoCo^ eoapto^ cogo {com ago), cognosco, eoliahUo; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, eomidOf comesy comUor, In combHrOf b 
IS inserted. 

5. Ez is prefixed to vowels, and to c, A, p, q, «, t ; as, ezeo, eiAgo, ex- 
eurro, exhiteOf er.pedio, &c. Before /, z is changed into /; as, ejf^ro : 
s after z is often omitted ; as, exiquor. E is prefixed to the otlier con- 
sonants ; as, ebiboy edico, &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are' 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmoveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, epotu, 

G. /n, before h, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imlmo, immitto, im^dno : 
before / and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, tltlgo, 
irretiv : before ^, n is omitted ; as, ignarus. In some compounds, in 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form endu or indu ; as, inddgo^ 
indigeo, indolesco. So anciently enduperdtor, or induperdtor. 

7. Ob changes b into c, /, g, p, before those letters respectively ; as, 
occur rOf officio, ogganio, oppito. In omiUo, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pellido and pelluceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel ; aSyprodeOyprodesse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into c, /, g, m, p, r, before tliose letters 
respectively ; as, succedo, suffiro, guggkro, svmTuoveo, svppHcOy surripitt. 
Before c, p, and t, b is sometimes changed into«; as, suscipio, auspendo, 
sustoLlu : it is omitted before Sy followed by a consonant ; as, stispicio. 

1 1. Trans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
oflen omits na ; as, trujido, tramitto, trano, &c. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions ^ 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Ked or re, again, back, Ve, not. 

Dis or di, asunder, Se, apart, aside, 

12. ,^mb before a vowel is unchanged ) as, ambarvdlis, ambio, arrdmstus : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n; 
as, anfractus, anqulro, amputo. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with e,p, q, s, t; as, discutio^ 
disffono, disquiro, dissiro, distendo : before /, s is changed into /; as, 
diff&ro : in dirlino, s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to 8 when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimitto, distinguo^ 
digpido. But both dis and di are used before j' and r; as, disjungo, aiju^ 
dlco, disrumpo or dirumpo, 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant ; as,r«Umo, 
redeo, redhibeo, redXgo, redoUo, redundo ; — rejido, repOno, revertor. But • 
red is used before do ; as, reddo, 

15. Se and re are prefixed without change ; as, aeUdo, seeams ; vegrofk' 
diSf vecora. 
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^ 197. II. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; but sometimes they give to the. compound a meaning 
different from that of its simples, as in the following exam- 
ples : — 

1. Af with a noun^ sometimes denotes pnva^ion; as, amenSf mad. 

2. Ad is sometimes intensive ; as, addino, to love greatly ; a^Xho^ to 
drink much. 

3. De oflen sigrnifies downward; as, deacendoy to descend; det^dOf to 
fkll down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, dedruOf to love greatly ; i/e- 
mirorj &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, desperOf to denpair; 
demenSf mad ; decdlor^ discolored. 

4. Dia is sometimes intensive;, as, discupiOf to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimlLiSy unlike. 

5. E and ez are sometimes intensive ; as, ezOroy to beg earnestly ; ez- 
audioy to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, czsanguis, 
bloodless ; exspes, hopeless. 

6. /», witK adjectives, generally denotes ne^tion ; as, tn/ic2uj, unfaithful; 
indignuSf unwortliy. In Monie compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, invocdtuSf called upon 
or not ciuled upon ; immuldtus^ changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around ; as, obeo, to eo around ; sometimes 
against ; as, oppdno, to oppose ; obstOf to withstand. 

8. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, /leredru^, very dear; 
perfa>cllisy very easy. With qukm^ it is strongly intensive ; as, perquant 
orevlter, with exceeding brevity. In perfldus, perfidious, /icr is negative. 

9. Prffi, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, praeldruSf very clear ; prat- 
TaL\du8f very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, prodHcOf to bring forth ; prold- 
quor, to speak out. ^ 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo, to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retigo^ to uncover ; reetudOf to unlock. 

12. Sey with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secHruSy without care. 

13. Sub often diminishes the meaning ; as, subrideOy to smile ; subdulets 
sweetish; subtristis, somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, stUrrigOf to raise up. 

14. Vet with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesanus, unsound; 
vecorSf foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the 
ngnification of the words with which they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 198. A conjunction is a particle which connects 
words or propositions. 
H 
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CONJT7NCTIONS. 



^ 198 



The most usual conjunctions are. 



Ac, andj as, than. 
An, whether. 
Anne, whether. 
Annon, wliether or not. 
At, ast, InU. 
Atque, and, as, than. 
Atqui, hut. 
AtUlmen, yet. 
Aut, eit/ier, or. 
Autem, ^ttL 
Cet6riim, but, however. 
C^m, quum, since. 
Cum...tum, both..Mnd. 
Duin, provided, while. 
Dummddo, so tfiat. 
Emm, for. 
KquTdem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore. 
£t, and. 

£t...et, both...and. 
Etiain, also. 
Etiainsi, altJumgh. 
Etsi, thtni^h. 
Idcirco, therefore. 



Ideo, therefore. 
Igftur, therefore. 
ItAque, tlierefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, yrovidetl. 
Nam, iuunque,/or. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nee. ..neque, n«»</ier...nm'. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neitJier, nor. 
Neu, neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neve, neiUur..Mor, 
Ni, nisi, unless. 
Num, whether. 
Quam, than. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dem, whereas, since. 
Quanquarn, although. 
•Que...-que, hoth...and. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippe, buause, 
Qu6, in order that. 
Qudd, heeaiiS€. 
Quoniam, sinM. 
Qiioque, also. 
Sed,to. 
Seu or «ve, or. 
Seu...8ive, whethar..A>T, 
Si, \f. — Quasi, as if. 
Sin, but if 
Siquldcm, \f indeedf 

since. 
Tamen, however. 
Tainetsi, although. 
Turn.. .turn, both...and, 
Ut, thin. 

Uti, that, to the end that. 
Utruin, whether, 
-Ve, eitlier,, or. 
Vel, either, or, 
Vero, truly. 
Veriim, but. 
Veruntamen, nottoith' 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Copulatives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly ; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and tlie negative nee or 
neque. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, seu, sivty ve, vel, and the negi^tive 'neve or neu. 

3. CoNcEssivKS, or such as express a concession $ as,- etsi, eUamti, 
tametsi, licet, quanquarn, quamvis. 

4. Advrksatives, or such as express opposition; as, a<, aiqui,autem, 
ceterhm, sed, tamen, attdmen, veruntdmen, verb, veriim, sin. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, en%m, etSnim^ 
nam, ntimfpie, quando, quandoquldem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or cwn, siquidcm. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideOp 
igltur, iiuque, j/roinde, quapropter, quari, quamobrem, quodrca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result; as, ne, qmHf 
qud, quominus, ut, uti, 

8 Conditionals, or such -as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or ftt, 
dummddo, or separately either dum. or modd. 

9. SuspENsivKS, or such as express doubt; as, an, amu, anmm, -lUf 
neene, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. Jlc rarely stands before vowels or A; atque chiefly befoie 
vowels, but also befon consonants. 
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Rem. 2. The conjunctions -me, -que, -V0, are not used alone, but arc 
always annexed to some other word. They are called enclitics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed willi conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time qualify verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
Caliris in rebus, cum venit calamltas, tum detrimentumaceipUur ; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each o^er; as, atque, idcirco, ideo^ 
namque^ 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
ples retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
\etjam)f and now ; itdque^ and so; neque or nee, and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of tlie mind. 
The most usual interjections are, 

Ah! ah! ala^! £uge ! well done! \o\ huzza! 

Atat ! Im ! indeed ! E vax !)/,,_, O ! oh ! 

Au ! hush ! whist ! li voe ! ] '"^^^ ' Oh ! oh ! alas / 

Kcce ! lo ! behold ! Ha \ h&\h&\ ha! ha ! Ohe ! ho ! hold ! 

^hem! strange! Hei ! wo! alas! Oi ! hoy! alas! 

Eheu! ala>s! Hem \ ho! hold! how! PaptB ! O strange! 

£lio ! ehodum ! solto ! lo I bravo ! Proh ! oh ! alas ! 

£ja!on/ ^ WexiX wo! alas! St \ Iiush! 

£n ! lo ! behold ! Ileus ! Ito tlure ! mark ! Vm ! too! 

Eu ! bravo ! Hui ! atoay ! ho ! Vah ! ha ! alas! bravo ' 

Remark 1. An interjection someUmes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum, infandum, misirum, miserablU^ 
nefas, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

^ 200. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition is a thought expressed in words. It con-* 
sists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 

Thus, in the proposition, Equus currit. The horse runs, eqrnis 
is the subject, and currit is the predicate. 

Note. The word afiirm^ as used by grammarians, must be understood 
to include all the various significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

^ 201. I. The subject is either grammatical or logical 
The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia ben^ actie yits est jutundisAma^ The consciousness of 
a well-spent life is very pleasant. Here eonscientia is the grammatical, 
and conseientta beni acta mtm the logical, subject. 

Note. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound, 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either tlone or variously modified ; as, 

Vita brevis est, life is short. LongissTma homTnis vita hreois est, The 

longest life of man is short. Fugaces Tabuntur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs; as, 

Luna et eiteWmfulgebanty The moon and stars were shining. GrammatTce 
ae muBicejuncttefiUruntj Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qualify their meaning. 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited ia 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 
explanation or description ; as, 

JVos consQles desHrmiSf We consuls are remiss. Mucins augur multa 
narrdvUy Mucius tht augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

^mor multitudinis commovetur, The love of the multitude is excited, 
De Victoria Cses&ris fama perfertury A report of the victory of Casar 
is brought. Oppida sine pra:stdio, Towns without a garrison. 

3. By an adjective^ adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fuffit invTda atas, Envious time flies. Duett agmlua Fent/iesiUa furens, 
PentnesUea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 
Leve Jit quod bene fertur onuSj The burden which is well borne becomes 

light. LitirtBj quas scripsisti, accepUt sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi- 
fied 'in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By ail adverb ; as, 

Erat expectatio vald^ magna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a* noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major ^ieXAle, Superior in piety. Contentd^iun cupidus. Fond of eomten- 
tion. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 
Videtur, qui impfiret, digitus ; lie seems worthy to command, 
(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine; as, 
Insttitus vera audire, Unused to hear the trutli. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act, MirabUe dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By ancrther adverb; as, - 

Magis aperti, More openly. Vald^ zehemenUr, Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

CongruenternaiQTm, Agreeably to naiure. OpClm/t omnium, Best of all.- 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Lon^^ uUra, Far beyond. Mult6 ante noctem. Long before night. 
Sexenmo post Veios eaptos. 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Omnia tua consiUa^ Jill thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not comnliaf 
but the complex idea tua consUia, So Omnia tua prava consiUa. 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
a proposition ; as, 

Menliri est turpe, To lie is base. Virtus est vitium fugfire, To shun vice 
is a virtue. E ado deseenditf " Nosce te ipsum," JEquum est at hoc facias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb -with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gramr 
mo^zca/ subject; as, 

Oratorem irasci non decet. JWm satis est, pulchra esse poemdta. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. I'he noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 
is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 
predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following pages^ when the term subject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

4> 202. I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram' 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun, adjective, or adverb. The logical predi- 
cate consists of the grammatical predicate with its modifications. 

Thus, Sdpio fudit Annib&lis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hanni- 
bnl. Here fudit is the grammatical, and /iu/i< jSnnibdlis capias the logical, 
predicate. Romulus RomansB conditor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
tlie logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple or 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
verb; as, 

Brevis est voluptas, Pleasure is brief. Mors venit. Death cornea. 
Mors oequo pulsat pede paupSrum tabemas, regumque turres. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
Prolatas laudatur ei alget. Honesty is praised and negUeUd* 

** A verb in any mood except the infinitive, is called a JaoU verb. 
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Modified Predicate, 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subjcct- 
This occurs afler certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
aaming, calling, 6lc. (see §210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Incido reglna, I walk queen, Aristldts Justus est appdUUus. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Detis regit mundum, God rules the world. Ago tibi gratiai. ' £x volun* 
tate/eciY. Spe vivimus. Venit ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Siepe venit, He often came, litirm facil^ diseuntur, 

4. By an infinitive mood, or other dependent clause; as, 
CupU disc£re, He desires to Isam. Vereor ne^eprehendar. Fac cogTtes 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 



SENTKNCES. 

^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simpk 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses, 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde^ 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 
Thus, PhocionfuU perpetud pauper, eiim dUissHmus esse posset; Phocion 
~~ alwajjTS poor, though he might have been very rich. Here Uie former 
se is independent, the latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb. 



was 
clause 
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Tlie leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The meuibers of a coni{)ound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with anotlver 
clause without a connective. 

i 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 
a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, discessity i. e. quum bellum eonfeetum estet, discessU; 
The war beinff finished, or wlien the war wu finuhed, he departed. JVt2 
desperanduniy^eMQto duce. Hor. 

6. Agreeffient is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the sentence. 



>r 



APPOSITION. 



<§> 204. A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same' person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

jfioma urbsj The city Rome. JN*©* consTilesj We consuls. So ^pud 
Heroddtw/if patrem historian sunt innumerabllts fabidcR ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, <&c. Cic. Lapides sUieeSf flint stones. Liv. Fans cut 
nomen AretliQsa est. Cic. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tion to it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or description , 
sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejus fugiB comltem me 
adjunxiy I added myself, as a companion of his flight ; and sometimes the 
time, cause, reason, &c., of an action ; as, Alexander puer, when a boy. 
Both nouns must belong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or 
predicate. In cases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient 
participle enSy being ; gtii est^ who is ; qui vocdtur, who is called ; or the Uke. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magtster egregius. rlin. Philoso- 
phia magistra viL(B. Cic. ; and if a noun of the common gender, it agrees 
m gender with the preceding noun ; as, Lmuvus fidisslma custos. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender ; 
as, Dua fulmlna belliy Sdpiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Cic); — sometimes in number; as, T^lliOla, delicias nostra (Cic); — and 
sometimes in both ; as, JWt^e, mea vures. Virg. 

^v^M. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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vford in apposition to it ; as, Consul <2m, so. ego ; (I) the consul said. In- 
stead of the substantive pjonoun, a possessive adjective pronoun is some- 
times used ; as, Tua domus^ talis viri. Cic. See § 211, R. 2 

Rem. 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; m, M. Antonius^ C. Cassius, trihum pUbis ; M. Antony, C. 
Cassms, tribunes of the people. Css. Publius et Servius SulUt. Sail. 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking the 
case of ihp former ; as, Ducutrchum verd cum Aristoxino^ doctos san^ hom- 
ines, omittdmtLS. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of difierent genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, Ad Plolemaum 
Cleopatramque reges legdti missi, Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive j as, Urhs 
Patavii ; The city of Patavium. Virg. Amnis EridSni. Id. Arbor fici. 
Cic. JVV>^m«n Mercurii e^^ TittAt. Plant. Rupllt et Persf ;»ar. Hor. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative 
in apposition to it ; as, Corinthi AcJtaitB urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, ailer nomen or cognomen^ with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition to the dative, rather than to 
nomen or cognomen ; as, J^omtn ArctQro est mihi^ I have the name 
Arcturus. Plant. Cut nunc cognomen iQlo addltur. Virg. Cui Egerio 
indltum nomen. Liv. 

Rem. 9. A dau^e may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, Cogltet 
oratorem institui — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is traihingr- 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in apposition with it ; as, Oneraria:, pars maX' 
Ima ad ^gimurum, — alias adversiis urbem ipsam dddta sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurns,—- others opposite 
to the city itself. «Liv. PictOres et poeUB suum quisque opus a vulgo con' 
siderdri vult. Cic. In the following example, Risque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative : — 
MuUis sibi quisque imperium petentibus, S^l. 

' To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 1L The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est tibi f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit- 
ruo (is.) Plant. Quid queeris? Librum, sc. qumro. What are you 
looking for ? A book. QuotiH hor& venistif Sextl. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is often used, agreeiuff with its noun ; as, 
Cujus est liber ? Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 211 , Rem . 3.) So cujum for gen. 
cujus ; Cujum pecus 7 an Melibeei ? JSTon ; verum ^gOnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti rmisfif 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti ' Im^ alio crimine. See § ^ 262 
ana 5JX7. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

^ 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
iigree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus vir, A good man. Bonos viroSf Groodmen. 

Benigna mater, A kind motlier. Vantt leges, Useless laws. 

Triste bellum, A sad war. Minacia verba, Threatening words. 

Spe amissA, Hope being lost. Hite res, This thing. 

Note 1. An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modifjr a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, tlie same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse eapellas ee^er ago, sc. ego, Melibmus ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Yirg. Ut se totum d tradiret. Nep. O me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So saivi sumus, salva sumus, sc. 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
consi^red masculine ; as, Jfosfruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 
put in the plural ; as, 

Luvus et a^us iili compuisi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 
Phsea. SicUia Sardiniaque amissas. Liv. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 

Pater mild et mater mortui surd. My father and mother are dead. Ter. 
So uterque in the sing. Procumbit uterque, sc. Deucalion et Pyrrha, Ovid. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gen- 
erally neuter ; as. 

His genus, atas, doquentia prone tsquaXia, fuSre ; Their fkmily, age,' and el- 
oquence, were nearly ecjual. Sail. Regna, imperia, nobUitates, honOres, dim' 
tia in casu sita sunt, Cic. Huic beUa, rapiwB, discordia civllis, grata fiure. 
Sail, ^nlma atque animus, quamvis integra recens in corpus eunt. Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting thinsrs without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Craeso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. ; sometimes also when both nouns are in the singu- 
lar number ; as, Velocitas et regio igndra tutata sunt. Sail. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Naves et cavtivos ous ad Ckium capta erant. The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. J>Pumida atque sitrna militaria obscur&ti 
sunt. Sail. Begem regnumque sua futura sciujit. Liv. . 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective often agrees with the nearest 
noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sociis et rege 'ecepto, Our companions and king having been recovered. 
Virg. Salutemy libiros^ famam, fortunasy esse carissimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cairn, has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam cumjUio accitos. Liv. Ilia cum 
Imuso de Jfumitore sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as, 

Pars certdre par&ti, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi. .... suam quisque spem exsequentes. Liv. SuppCex turba 
erard sinejudice tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when tlie 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in tlie sirignlar takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Pars arduus altis pulverulentiis equisfurit. Virg 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Cavudque 
agro mulctati ; Latium and Capua were deprived of their land. Liv. 
Capita conjuratidnis virgis ceesi. Id. 

Rem 4. Two adjectives in the singtilar are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun ; as, Maria Tyrrhenum atque Adriaticum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Nobis pr€Bsente. 
Plaut. Absente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed afler the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, Kon ormds error stultitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
VerUti appelUti. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
yie same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligenti esse nan licuitj 
1. e. me negligentem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sancto^us 
videri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Fobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective often agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expidit bonas esse vobts, sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romano licet esse Gaditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari, sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. Catsar suos misity 
sc. miUtes ; CsBsar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, sc. manus ; The right.- 
(hand). Pinguisque ferlns, sc. carrus, Immort&les, sc. Dii. Amantium, 
sc. hominum. Ilium indignant! similem, simUem^e minanti aspicireSf sc. 
homini. Virg. Tibi ^rimaa dep^rOj sc, partes. Cic. /2e5^{c6 projterTtum, 
8C. temptiSy which is often omitted. Cognovi ex medrum omnium litiris^ 
sc. amicdrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme- 
niumque legdtif sc. regem. In Tusculdno^ sc. preedio. 

Note I. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is ofteuer amici, milUes, civts, 

NoTs 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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(2.) An adjective in the neuter gender, without a noun, is oflen used 
substantively, where, in English, the word thing or things is to be sup- 
plied; as, 

Triste lupus stabUklis ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Labor omnia vincit; Labor oveccomes all (things). Id. Plerlque vana 
miratUur. Tac. Qu8b cum ita sint. Cic. 

Note. Instead of tiling or things y other words may sometimes be sup- 
plied, as the sense requires. With a preposition, neuter adjectives form 
adverbial phrases ; as, ^ primo, At first. Plaut. Fer mutua, Mutually. 
Virg. ^d hoe J or Jid hcBc^ Moreover, besides. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns oflen have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, Alia omnia, All other (things). Flin. FamUidris mens. Cic. 
Iniquus noster. Id. Juaia. fundbriff,. Xiiv. Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, III. Rem. 6. 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive; as,,Supremum vale dioUt, He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suuin cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit ? Mart. £xcepto 
quod non simul esses, cetira Uetus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
tlieir nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a parti^ve 
signification, and tiieir nouns in the genitive; as, Multum temp&ris, for 
muUum tempus ; much time. Id ree, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloquentitBy the other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rerum 
for vuTUB res. Hor. Pler&que humandrum rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acuta belli. Hor. TellHris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as. Magnum stridens. 
Virg. Jirma horrendum sony£re. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, \b.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incola turba 
voruiU. Ovid. Nemo inites Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
leriltasj for semjfUema. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a nouQ of a different 
gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
that of tlie genitive ; as, Elephanto bdluarum nulla est prudentioTy No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus y qui est omnium fluminum 
maximus. Cic. Velocissimum omnium animmium est delphinus. Plin. 
See § 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it ; as, Vir fortisslmua 
iiOj;<rcec£vi/a/i«,Tlie.bravest man of our state. Cic. Mvixltaaa stirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun or adjective is used instead of 
the genitive of its primitive or of its corresponding noun (see § 211, Rem. 
3 and 4), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is sometimes joined with 
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such possessive ; as, Soli as meumpeccdiumcorrigi rum potest, The fault of 
me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster duorum eventus, Liv. Tuum 
ipsias studium. Cic. Pugna Romana staHtis suo pondire incumbentiuin 
in hostem. Liv. 

Somettmes a noun in the ^nitive is expressed, in apposition to the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands ; as, Pectus iuum^ 
homlnis simpllds, Cic. 

^ Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, and 
vice versd; as, JEdr/icatiOnts tus consilium for tuum^ Your design of 
building. Cic. Accusantes viola ti hospitii fcBduSy for violdtum. Liv. Ad 
majora initia rerum ducentibus fatis, for majOrum. Id. lis nominlhus cibi- 
tatum, quibus ex civitatibuSy &c., for edrum civitaium, Ces. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Ecee venit 
Teldmon propfirus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Leeti pacem agi- 
tabataus, for latd. Sail. MSnias se matutinns agebat, for mane. Virg. 

So nullus is used for omnlno nan ; as, Memini tametsi nullus moneas^ 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior, primus, propior, proximus, 
solus, unus, ulllmus, mmtus, totus, princeps, and some others, are used in- 
stead of their neuters, adverbially ; as, Priori Remo augurium vejiisse fer- 
tur. L>v. This is sometimes done, for want of an adverb of appropriate 
meaning ; as, Pronus cecidit, Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec* 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. Tibull. 
Salve, primus omnium parens patrite appellate. Plin. 

Rem. IC. When several adjectives, each independently of the other, 
qualify a noun, if they, precede it, they are almost always connected b^ one 
or more conjunctions ; as, MuUd et varid et copiOsd oratione. Cic. If'^they 
follow it, tlie conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted; 
as, yir aUiis et excellens. Cic. Actio, varia, vthimens, plerta teritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies tlie noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, PericulosissTmum cimle bellum, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domentlcuju discipl'nuim. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives ; Externos multos clarus viros nomindrem. Cic. See § iUll , 
III, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 17. The adjectives /?n»«w5, medius, ultimus, extreniusy 
intimus, infimus, imus, summuSf supremus, rcMquus, and cetera, 
often signify iiie first part, the middle part, &.c. of a thing ; as, 

Media nux, The middle of the night. Sitmma arbor. The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos monleSy The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, Ab extrimo complexu. 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo loco. Of tlie lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of verbs, used imper 
sonally in the passive voice, is neuter > as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in 
viscira term. Ovid. 

RELATIVES. 

^206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 

Piter qui legitf The boy who reads. Anitnal quod currit, The animal 
15 
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which runs. Litirm quas dedi. The letter which I gave. Abn sum qualis 
tram, 1 am not such as I was. So Dcus cujus munire vit^muSf cui nullus 
est similiSf quern cotlmuSy a f^o facta sunt omniay est atemus. Addictus 
HermippOy et ab hoc ducttis est. Aqullo, quantus /ran^it Ulees, Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participleS| and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qui. ^ 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gander, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed; as, 

Erant omnino duo itinera, quibus itineribus domo exire possent ; There 

were only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Ca38. 

CrudelisslTrnf bello, quale helium nulla unquam barbaria gessit. Cic. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 
Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, impSrat ; Govern your passions, v/hich 
rule unless they obey. Hor. Tantee multitudtnis, quantam qapit urbs nostra, 
eoncursus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot capltum vinunt, totidefn studi^rum 
niillia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram vldelUmus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In (juem primiim egressi sunt locum, Trnja vocdtvr. Liv. Quanta vi erpf- 
tnnt, tantd defenduni. Quales^ue visus eram vidisse^vlroa, ex ordi7ie tales 
aspicio. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui meus 
amor in te est, i. e. pro meo am^rc qui in te est ; Such is my iove for you. 
Cic. QutB tua est virtus, expugndbis, i. e. pro tua virtiite, &c. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different ; as, Ad quas res 
uptisslmi erlmus, in iis polisslmuni clahorablmus. Cic. So by ibi Sail. 

(//.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amor curas fmbetf 
htrr inter obliviscitur ? Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as, 

Qui bene latuit, bene vixit, sc. lutmo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curriculo pyJverem Olijmylcum col' 
hglsse juvatf sc. homines ; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. Kon 
luibe.o quod te acciisem, sc. id propter quod. Cic. JWm solum sapiens 
vidfris qui hinc absis, scd etiam ucdtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

(5.; The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antlqua 
fuit ; Tyrii tenvire coloni, sc. quam or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.); or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even wJien, if supplied, its case would be different; as, 
Bocchus cum pedinbus, quos JUius ejus adduxirat, neque inpridre pugna 
adfttiranif Romdnos invOdunt, for et qui non in priore, &c. Sail. 
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(6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead oi' its own proper case ; as, Citm scribas et aliquid agas eOrum^ quo- 
rum consuSstif for qutB. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque potirat ddtUy exibanif 
for iisj qtue quisque efferre potSraty elcUis. lAs, 

(Ji.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of tlie relative; 
as, Urbeni, quam stiUuo vestra est, for urbs. Vir^. Naucr&tem, quem con- 
venire volvi^ in nam non erat. Plaut. Sed istum, quem quteris, ego 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by attraction. 

(7.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed m the relative clause, and agrees with tlie relative ; as, Inter 
jucus, quos inconditos jaciunt, foijocos incondltos, quos, &c. ; Amidst tiie 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, quae magna volant. Virg. Co- 
lOre, quem multum ftabet. Cic. 

This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, ^octe quam in terris ultimam egii. The 
last night which he spent upon earth. JEsctUapiuSy qui primus vulnus ob' 
ligavisse dicltvr, Cic. Consiliis pare, quae nunc pulcherrlma J^autes dot 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ; as, Cum venissent 
ad vatta Volaterrana, qusB nondnantur. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a difTerent gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Sant6nes non longt a Tolosatiumfinibus dbsuntf qusB ci vitas est in vrovin' 
eid. The Santones are not fisur distant from the borders of ths Tolosates. 
which state is in the province. CfBs. ^nte comitia, quod tempus naud longi 
ahirat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Arar quod in Rhoddnum influit, Cees. Adflumen Oxum per' 
ventun est, qui turbldus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &.c.,'a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

J^atura vultus quem dixire Chaos, The appearance of nature which thev 
called chaos. Ovid. Grenus homlnum quod Helotes vocdtur, Nep. Animal, 
quem vocdmus homTnem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
career e, quod Tullianum appelldtur. Sail. Pecunidrum conquisitio ; eos 
esse bdli civllis nervos dictltans Mucidnus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in th^ preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum, quae mortdXes prima putantj An abundance 
of those things, which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Fatdle mon- 
strum, qu(e, &c., sc. Cleopatra, Hor. 

(a) A relative or demonstrative pronoun, referring to a collective noun, 
or to a noun which only in a figurative sense denotes a human being, some* 
times takes the gender and number of the individuals which the noun de- 
notes ; as, Equitdtum, quos. Sail. Genus, qui premuntur, Cic. — Senatus 
— ii. Sail. Monstrum, qui. Cio. 
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(12.) The antecedent is 'sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun; as, 
Omncs layddre forturuis meas, qui neUvm taU ingenio pradUum habefem ; 
so. met ; All were extolling my fortune, lolio nad a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Ter. Nost^m consilium laudandum est, qui, etc. 
Cic. ; or in a possessive adjective ; as, Servlli tumvltu, quos. Cabs. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 
is commonly neuter ; as, Postr€md, quod diJjicUUmum inter mortdles, gtvrid 
invidiam vicisti ; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, 
among men, is very difncult. Sail. Equidem exspectdbam jam tuas lUiras, 
idque cum, mtdtis. Cic. 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id quod constat, 
Platonis studiosus audiendi fuit, Cic. Diem consUmi volibant, id quod 
feeerunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, a^ees.with a noun following; 
as. Idem vdle atque nolle, ea demum firma amtcitia est. Sail. 

(14.) Q^od, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is often placed at the beginning of a sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especially before si and nisi, and sometimes before vtlnatn, 
ut,ne, ubi, ctiwi, contra, and nunc ; as. Quod si mundum effi^cire potest con- 
cursus atomdrum, cur portlcum., cur templum,, cur domum, cur urbem. non 
potest? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, &c. Cic. Quod te per genium obsecro, vitce me redde pridri. Hor. 
Quod utlnam ilium, cvjus im-pi^o facindre in has m,iserias projectus sum^ 
eddem Iubc simuJanZem videam. Sail. 

Quod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders, 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, A''inus et Semir&mis, qui 
Babylona condidirant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Veil. Crebro fimSli et tiUctne, quae sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ex summd 
UBtitid atque laseicid, qu89 diuturna quies peperSrat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives quot, quantus, quaUs, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, m the antecedent clause, the corre 
spending words, tot, tantus, talis; but these are oft^n omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is oft«n translated like a de 
monstrative ; as, Quoe cum ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 
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§ 307* Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, Nee sofas 
tangit Atrldas iste dol-or, Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Quern nequejides,neque 
jusjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit ; Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as. Hoc tibi persuadeas velim^ 
me nihil omisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this — tiiat I have omitted 
nothing. So also the demonstrative adverbs sic and ita. 

Rem. 23. nic refers to what is near, iUe to what is remote. Hence 
of two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter, iUe to 
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the former ; as, Ignavia corpvs hebetai, labor firmat ; ilia matilLram seneetH^ 
rem, hie lon^am ado/escenliartk rtddit: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
streiigtheits it ; tJie former produces premature old au^, tlie latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet tJiis rule is not always observed ; as, Sic deus et virgo est; hie spe 
eder, ilia timore. Ovid. Sometimes hic...hie are used instead of Iiie.,.uU* 
80 Ule...ilU sometimes denote ** the one...the other.** 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, ilU refers to the 
moat remote, iste to a nearer, and fiic to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters. Ate and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivatives 
of the person addressed ', iUe, <&c., of some other person or thinir. See 
§ 11)1, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 24. JUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
Magno illi Alexandro nmiUlmuSy Very hke Alexander the Great. Veil. 
MiSUa ilia. Cic. lUe is sometimes translated this ; as, Vnum Ulud dico^ 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. J&te often denotes contempt; as, Impediebantur ed lege^ quam 
idem iste tultrat.,.,the same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on tlie contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Chm iaik sis auctoritdte, Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like Aic, tile, and istCj denote the place or order of 
tlie object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or ille, may be usea in this way 
before the relative, but only hie or t^ after it ; as, Q^ui docet, is diseit, or hie 
discit, but not ills diseit, unless some individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, Jfeque enim tu is es, qui 
quid sis nescias ; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic; sometimes ofidem,' as, vos-ii. Cic. Manil. 12. 

75 with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English << and that too;*' 
as, Prioatas eausas, et eas tenues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torqudto plurivuB liUrtt nee eoB mdga,' 
res. Id. Soyf\iho\iiel'fUrbanaplebes,eKveropriBcepsilrat. Sail. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place ofHtem or etiam., also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, Muslci, qui erant 
quomUitf^ iidem poetcB; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magno aqudrum divortio iter percurrunt ; iidem (and 
yet) patddtim in arctlus coe.unt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thouglit incompatible ; as, Fu£re quidam 
qui iidem orndt^ iidem versfitd dicirent, There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

" The same as is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ae or 
atque, quasi or ut; as, Verres idem est qui/ui/ semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est eftdem ac fuU, Liv. DisptUationem 
exponlmtis iisdem/ers terbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with a substantive pronoun taken reflexively, 
agrees either with such pronoun or with the subject of the proposition, 
according as either is emphatic ; as, Agam per me ipse, I will do it myself. 
Cic. Medici ipsi se curare non possunt. Sulpic. Se ipsos omnes haturd 
dillgunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui, as, Omnes boni, quan 
turn in ipsis fuit, Casdrem occidiruni. Cic. 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness; as. 
15* 
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Cum ipsis nonis SextlliSj £xactly od the fifth of August. Cic. I^rigifUm 
dies erant ipsi, Tliirty whole days had elapjjed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quicunqve is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omnis or quivis ; as, Qtoe sandri potirunt qu&cunque ratidne sanaho, What 
can be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet posswn is 
rather to be supplied ; — *^ in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occa- 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. Mlqtds and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one; as, Hereditas est pecunia, qiuB morte alicflius eul nuem- 
piaiii pervSnit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the aeath of some 
one^ falls to some (other) one by law. Cic. MulH sine doctrlnd allquid 
omnium genirum et artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquam, any one, and vUuSj any, are universal: they are 
used in propositions which involve aj universal negative, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative foyce, or a condition (usu^ly with si or 
quasi) ; also, afler comparatives, after the adverb vix, and the preposition 
sine; as, J^eque ex castris Caiillnm quisquam omnium discessiraty Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. JVec uUo easu potest 
eontin£iret ut ulla intermissio jiat officii, Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
perturbatione mentis irctsci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Syracusdnis fiiit^ 
qudm quisquam superiOrum. Id. Fix quidquam spd est. Sen. 

UUvs is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, witli a noun understood. Quisquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiquam civi, 7^ any citizen. 
Cujusquam orat^ris eloquenttam. JVemo is often used for nuUus; as, n«mo 
pictoTf fttmo adolesamSj and even homo nem4). Cic. 

Rem. 32. Jtlius^ like uUuSj though properly an adjective, is sometimeii 
used like a pronoun. It is oflen repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with ** one....another ;" as, 
Aliua aliis videtur optimum, One thing seems best to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde perieidum est, Daiige/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum aUis ds nobis lociUum audil' 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is c6mmonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter alt£r4 de causd habetur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated " one....an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agUur, aliua simuldtur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. QutWam differs from atlquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely describ«d, is definitely known ; as, Quidam de 
eolUgis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam 
tempdre Metapontum venisse tecum. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the tohole^ or to 
others; as, Excessirunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi conseivirunt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Li v. Hence it is 
ased as a limitation ; as, MUvo est quoddam bellum naiurdle cum coroOf .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and quVXbet, any one you please, are itfiiversal ; aJs, 
Omnia sunt tjusmddi quivis ut perspicire possit. All are of such a nature 
that any one can ' perceive. Cic. Hie ajnid majdres nostras odhibeMdtur 
peritus, nunc quilibet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, JVbn cuivis homini eontingit adlre Co 
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rinthum, i. e. not to eyery man without distinction. Hor. Cuiquam would 
have made the negation universal. 

Rem. 35^ (^uisque signifies eoc/i, every one, and generally stands with- 
out a noun ; as, Qtutd cuique obtlgitfid quisque teneat ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is oilen used with two superlatives ; as, Opamum quidque rarwlmum 
at, The best thin^ are the rarest. Cic. Ut quisque optim^ dicU, ita 
maxTm^ dieendi dificuUdtem timet. Id. 

With primus J it denotes the first possible ; as, Prima quoqiu tempOrCf 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rkm. 36. The possessives meus^ tuusy naster, vester, and suus, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives ; as. Tutus amor mens est tibi, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vUem doUre soleo. Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feelingr, &c. ; as, JVam neque tuft 
nesrligmtlA, neque odio id fecit tuo. For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you, Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, especially when used as reflexives, are often omitted ; 
as, Quo revertarf in patriamf sc. meam; Whither shall I return^ to 
(my) country? Ovid. Dextrd muntraporrexitySC.sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

^ 208. Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani /acinus in se ac avLosfoBdum consciscunt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quisque dillgit, non ut aUquam a se ipse merc€dem 
exlgat caritdtis sutB, sea quod per se sibi quisque cams est. Cic 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonly refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated; as, Ariovis 
tus vradicavitf non sese GaUis, sed GaUos sibi beJlum intulisse ; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Cobs. Hom^rum Colopkonii civem esse dicunt suum. The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is tlieir citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivit ut se ad 
amicitiam tertium ascribgrent. Id. 

(2.J If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is inaefinite, the re^exives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam prtedlcant (sc. homines) in fug A fratris sui membra in its locis^ 
qud se parens persequeretttry dlssipavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt 
operdtum his sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, ./? tces&re invitor ut sim sibi legdiusj i. e. Cecsar me in- 
tltfU ; I am invited by Cssar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word m the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as, 
Canum tam fi^Ui custodia ^id significant aliudf nisi se ad homlnum cony- 
mrtditdtes esse generdtos f Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or ft sabor 
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dinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from the simi- 
larity of bioth numbers of sui, and to mark more emphatically than stmSf 
the person to which it relates ; as, Jngurtha legatoa misit qui ipsi Uberisque 
vitam jfctirent^ Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea molcstissimd ferre homlnta debeniy qua ipsorum 
culpd contracta sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with intery se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or tpse, if in any 
other case ; as, Fratres inter se cumformdy turn moribus similes; Brothers 
resembling each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
eese conctliat natura. Cic. Incidunt aliqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mutud repreliensa. Quinct. 

(C.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, hie, is, or ille, is generally used, except in tlie 
cases above specttied; ais, Themistddes servum ad Xerxem mmf , ut ei nun- 
tidret, suis verbis, adversarios ejus in fugd esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxe^, in his (Themistocles*) name, 
tliat his (Xerxes'^ enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, i will restore his 
propertv entire to him. Plant. ^ • 

On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, Helvetii persuddent Raurdcis, ut vnd cum iis prqficiscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Kauraci to go with them. Cies. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person; 
as, Ita se ^essit (sc. Ligarius) ut ei pacem esse ezpsdiret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to diflerent subjects in the same sentence ; as, Ariovis- 
tus respondit, nemimem secum sine su& pemicie contendisse (Ces.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to nemlnem. 

(7.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usuallj^ placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ex urbe ^eUrunt, Him his 
citizens banished from the city. Cic. Titurius quum procul Ambiorigem, 
suos cohortanlem, canspezisset. Cses. 

Suus, and not hujus, &c., is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octfivium, 
quttn sui {sc. amici) Casdrem salutdbant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Ceesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, Ptolemaus amicos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their eflects. Just. 

(8.)' Suus sometimes 6.eno\je9 fit, favorable ; as. Sunt et sua<2ona parenti, 
Tliere are likewise for my father suitable i>resents. Virg. Alphinus tUebd- 
tur popHto sant suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies peemiar ; as, MoUes sua 
tkura Sabad, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. Fessos sopor suus occupat artus, Id. 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

<$> 200. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
liumber and person ; as, 
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Ego Ugo^ I read. JVos leg\mu8^ We read. 

Tu scnbis, Thou writest. Vos scribitisj You write. 

Equus currit. The horse runs. Equi currunt. Horses run. 

Note. The imperative singular is sometimes used in addressing several 
persons ; as, Hue naUu adjf ce sepUm. Ovid. Met. 6, 1 82. So adde, Liv. 26, 41 
Remark 1. The nominatives ego, tu., nos^ vos, are seldom expressed, 
the termination of the verb sumciently marking^ the person ; as, cupio, I 
desire ; vicis^ thou livest ; habemus, we have. See § 147, 3. 
' But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as. 
Ego reges ejici^ vos tyrannos introdwAtis ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperUj eonsiUes desHmus. Cic 
Tu cs patrOnus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted :— 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposition : — 

(a.) As nominative ; as, Mosa profiuit ex monte Vosigo, et in ocednum 
infiuit (Ces.) ; or (6.) in an oblique case ; as, CursOrem miserunt^ ut id 
nuntidret, sc. cursor, Nep. : or («.) in a possessive adjective. Virg. Mn. 1. 672. 

(2.) When it is a general word for person or thinff taken 
indefinitely. 

Thus homines is often omitted before aiunt, dicunt, ferunt, &c. ; as, Ut 
aiunty As they say. Cic. Maxim^ admiratdur eum, qui pecunid non TnovC' 
tvr. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in thtf clause precedinff a 
relative ; as, Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmXna, M<Bvi, sc. homo; May 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, MsBvius. Virg. Vastdtur agri 
quod inter vrbem ae Fidenas est, sc. id spatium. Liv. Sunt quos juvat..,.ac, 
homines ; There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nee vetgris 
pocula Massici spemit, sc. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est am are 
equivalent to quidam, allquis, or ahqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, Tnere Li 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Neque erat curfallSre vellenL Ovid. 
Est ubi id valeat. Cic. Est, dim non est satius, &c. Auct. ad Her. In 
tlie latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, tempdre. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is often wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as. Fulgurate It lightens. Plin. Ningit^ 
It snows. Virg. 

/ (2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs, and of active verbs used impersonally ; as, 

FnvHur tihi a m^e, Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratiOni vehementer 
eb omnibus reelamdtum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. Return est de imperio. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative ; as, 
Pugnapugndta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est; as, 

Dolendum est primiim ipsi tibi, You yourself must first grieve. Hor 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in eorpdre sano, Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs miser et, poenitet, pudet^ 
iadet, and piget ; as, 

Eo8 ineptidrum pceiAtet, They repent of their follies. Cic. Misiret te 
aliOrumy ttti te nee misiret necpudet. Plaut Me dvitdXis morum piget tadet- 
que. Sail. In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supply 
fartHna, conditio^ memoria, &c. So in the expression yenit in mentem^ 
It came into mind; as, In mentem vemt de speciUo, sc. togitatiOf &c. 
Plant 

An infinitive or clause lometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; at^ 
Te id nvUo mode puduit facSre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
JVbn panltet me^ quantum profec£rim. Cic. 

(5.^ When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions^ 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in th^ 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpd magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a ^reat con- 
solation. J^emie est te failure quidquamy To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plant. Te non btud audi- 
▼isse mirum est. That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. ** Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria,*' yoctem est jam tritum sermUne proverbium. Id. 
JVt degener&tum in aliis huic quoque decQri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut velis 
manure illam apud te. Ter. JVec profuit Hydra crescgre per damnum, 
geminasque resum^re vires. Ovid. Die mikij eras istud, PostiLme, quanda 
venit? Tell me, Pc^tumus, when does that to-morrow come .^ Mart. 
Parumne eampis atque J^CeptHno super fusum est Latlni sanguinis ? Hor. 

Tills construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
OratOrem irasci non decet ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fiSri et oportet et ojtus est. Id. Me pedTbus delectai 
claud^re verba. Hor. Interest omnium rect^ fac£re. Cic. Casu accldit, 
ut, id quod Rome audigrat, primus nuntiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb; as, Facire qua 
lUietf id est regem esse. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, coepit or captum est, inctpit, destnit, debet,, 
solet, and viditur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Pigere eum facti ecepit, It be^an to repent him (i. e. be began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, qud prtsc^tnce, in tranquiUitdte 
vivi potest. Cic. Tadere solet avdros impendu. Quinct. 

. Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 

Dt meliOra piis, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the piouss. 
Virg. Verhm kae Jtactinus, sc. dioSmtis. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, Jftun PolydOrus ego, sc. sum ; For I am 
Potydorus. Virg. Omnia pracldra rara, sc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, .^gro mulctdti, sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the pres- 
ent infinitive ; as, 

Intirim quotidte Casar JEduas frumentum flag! tare, Meanwhile Ceesar 
was daily demanding corn of tlie Mdm. Caes. Kos pavldi trepidare melu, 
Virg. id horrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, ca^it or caperunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood * sometimes other verbs may be supplied, 
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but often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the impertect indio- 
ative. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

Enro qni lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writent. Equus qui 
cumt, The liorse which runs. 

Rem. 7. V.erbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

Quhm muUa facimus causA amicOrum ! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do^ for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me Jlere, dolendum est ipst 
tibi, Wnoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (b ) 

Rem. 9. The 'verb sometimes agrees with the predicate nominative, 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, Jimantium ira amoris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. ; and sometimes with 
the nearest subject of a subordinate sentence. Sail. Cat. 25. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with a^iearer noun in apposition to it ; as, 7Vn^i,civitas GalluBj 
fontem habet insignem ; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable 
fountain. Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb, 
as, 

, Pars epiifis ongrant 4nensaSj Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
TVir&a ruunt. Ovid. Pars utrdque avldi ersint. Liv. ^Stria turba ienent ; 
veniunt leve vtdgus eunt^e. Ovid. 

(1 .) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c., of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is oflen 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ; as, Hoc idem genSri humdno ev6nit, quod in terrd col- 
locati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another ; as, 
Jam ne node quldem turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, refracturosque carcirem 
minabahtur. Liv. GeTis cddem, qua te crtuUli Daunia bello insequltur, 
nos si pellant, nihil abfire credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, Qjuid hue tantum homXnum incedunt? Why 
are so many men coming hitlier ? Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is often used afler uterque and quisque, pars.^.pars^ 
and alius....alium, or alter.. .Mtirum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque eorum ex castris exercUum educunt, £ach 
of them leads his army from the camp. Cees. Intlmus quisque libertdrum 
vincti tihTepiique (sunt.) Tac. Mius alium, ut predium mcipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the plural is placed first, and then the singular, denoting its parts ; Cetirij 
suo quisque tempore^ adgrunt. Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in appo- 
sition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor irft^ue mentem precipitant, Fury and rage huny on (pny) mind. 
Virg. Dum atas, metus, magister^ prohioebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several iiominatiTes jointly, the verb 
is always plural; as, Grammatice quondam ac muslce juncts fuerunt. 
Quint. 

(2.^ A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens eninif et ratio et consilium in senilms est. Cic. Beneficentia^ lUh- 
eralltas, bonitaSyjustitiafundltus toUitur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons ; as, Gorgias, Tkrasymdchus, Protagdras, 
ProdHcuSf Hippias in hondre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperides am&tur ' 

(3 ) When one of the nouus is plural, the verb is ^nerally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ; as, Dii te pendtes patriiqtUf et patris imago, et domus regia, et in 
domo regale solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocat^us regem, Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, the verb 
agrees with the last ; as, Hoc et ratio doctis, et necesslta» barbdris, et mos 
gentlbuSf etferis natara ipsa pnescripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
learned, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et CicSro meus flagitabit Id. Turn 
(Bias vires^uc, turn atlta gloria anlmum stimulabat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two infinitives ; as, Et facSre, et pati fortia, Romdnum 
est. Cic. With sen — seu, and tarn — quam the verb is plural. 

Unus et alter always takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
bredtti, Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assuitur 
pannvs. Hor. So also sendtus populusque Romdnus. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by aut^ sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socrates aut ^ntisthSnes dicSret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut ^uosque studium privdtim aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, If the subject includes the 
fifHl or second person; as, Q^udd in Decemvlris neque ego neque Cttsar 
Labiti essemus. Cic. 

(().) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cum, 
soiiu'times has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cum peditibus, postrimam 
/^oz/ui/tarumacieminvadunt; fiocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse du2, cum aliquot principlbus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, andf with 
the second rather than the third ; as. 

Si tu et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. H<bc neque ego neque tu feclmus. Ter 
Ego populustfue Romdnus beUum judico facio^us. Liv. 

1 et sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
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•oniiisativey and is uaderstood with the other; as, Fas ipai et i. 
frequens rest! tit. This is always the case when the action of the verb m 
qualified with reiereace to each nominative separately ; as, £go ndsiri^ 
Ui/elicUer vivis. 

Rem. 13. The interjections eti, ecce, and O, are sometimes 
followed by the nominative ; as, 

En Pridanus! Lo Priam! Virg. Eece homo CatUnua/ Cic. vir 
forUs eUque amicus I Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

^210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or things as, 

Ira furor brevis est. Anger is a short madness. Hor. Ego vocor Lycon- 
Ides, I am called L3rconiaes. Flaut. Ego inudo reglna, I walk a queen. 
Virg. Cmus et Lucius fratres fuerunt. Cic. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judicem me esse volo. Cic. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and follows 
a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Notb 1. 

If the predicate noun has a form of the same gender as the subject, it 
takes that form ; as, Licentia corruptrix est morum. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis erarU lachruma, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 

So when a subject in the singular is followed by an ablative with cum; 
as, Exsiiles esse jubet L. Tarquinium cum conjUge et HHris. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, dec., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(I.) The substantive verb sum; as, Ego Jovis sum filius. Plant. Discs 
esse pater. Ter. The predicate with sum may be an adverb of place, 
manner, &c. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion ; as, cado, eo, 
ecado, existo, fugio, incedo, jaceo, muneo, sedeo, sto, venio, &c. Thus, 
Rex circuibat pedes. The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judicdbtU 
non -posse oratores evadors. Cic. Ego huic causa patronus exstltt. Cic 

^3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ; as, appellor, dicor, nominor, nundipor, perkibeor^ 
saluior, vocor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est appeUdtus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. ^risttsus oltvtB du^tur inventor. Cic. 

(&.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, eonstUuor, creor, deddroTf 
designer, eUgor, Jio, reddor, renuncior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis electus est 
Q. FaJbius. Postquam ephfibus foetus est. Nep. 

(c.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeor, credor, deprehendor, existtmor^ 
feror, habeor, judicor, memdror, numiror, putor, reperior, videor. Thus, 
Credebar sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim videri timidus qu&m pa-> 
riim pradens. Cic. 
16 
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I9oTE 1. With several passires of the last class, when followed by a 
predicate-nominative, &c., an infinitive of sum is expressed or understood ; 
as, Amens mUti fuisse videar. Cic. MiUua prudens esse jnUabdlur. Id. 
So with dicor (to be said), and perhibeor ; as, Verus vatruB diciris esse 
pater. Mart. Hoe ne locOtus sine mercede existlmer, Pned. 

Note 2. Jludio is sometimes used by the poets like appeUar ; as, Tu 
lexque paterae audisH coram, Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action ; as. Comes addltus 
JEolides, iEolides was added as a companion. Virg. ^ Lupus obambHUU 
nocturnus. Id. AppAret liquido sublimis in athire Msus. Id. So with 
an active verb ; Audwi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nil fadt invltus. Id. 
Rempublicam defendi adolescens. Id. 

Rem. 5. The noun opus, signifying need, is often used as a predicate 
after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful, neces- 
sary, &c. ; as. Dux nobis et auctor opus est. Cic. Mutd opus surd boves, 
Varr. (Dixit) aurum et ancillas opus esse, Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as, Uxor 
invicH Jovis esse nescis, i. e. ts esse uxdrem. Hor. RetUUt Jijax esse Jovis 
pronSpos. Ovid. The dative of the end often takes the place of the pied- 
icate*nominative. See § 2S7. 

GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

^311. A noun which limits the meaning of another 

noun, denoting a (JifFerent person or thing, is put in the 

genitive ; as, 

,^mor gloruB, Love of fflory. Vitium ira, The vice of an^er. 

Arma Achiilis, The arms of Achilles. Jfemdrum custos. The guardian of the 
Pater patruB, The father of the groves. 

country. Anior kabendi. Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gloria limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universafly is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as. Radii soils. The rays of the sun; — 
Cause ; as, Dolor pndagra, The pain of the gout ; — Effect; as, Artlfex 
mundi. The Creator of the world; — Possession ; as, Domus CiBsdris,The 
house of CfiBsar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio alicftjvs rei, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as, Apparatus triuniphi^ Preparation for a triumph ;^ 
A WHOLE ; as, Pars hominum,A part of men ; — Character; as, AddeS" 
cens summiB audacicB, A youth of the greatest boldness ; — Material or 
component parts; as, Monies auri. Mountains of gold ; .^fccrrw* scutd- 
rum, A heap of shields; — Time ; as, Frumentum dierum decern. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c., implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called objeeiivet when it denotes the 

obfect of such action, dDC. ; as, 

Subjective. Otjective, 

Facta vir&rum. Deeds of men. Odium vitiif Hatred of vice. 

DoJor anXmiy Grief of mind. Mmor mrtuHSy Love of virtue. 

JunOnis ira, The anger of Juno. Dtsiderium otii, Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjectiye or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thus, providenha 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Dd^ 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metuM 
hostiunif fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So munus Vlyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulysses had ^ven ', vulnus JEiU4B^ (Id.) that which iEneas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a pre^ 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, Amor tm 
rempyhlXcam^ for reipubUca ; hove to the state. Cic. Odium erga Rmndnos^ 
for Romandrum. Nep. Cura ds salute patruB, for saliUis, Cic. Prtedator 
ex sociity for sociorum. Sail. 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 
of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura mei. Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui, Part of thee. Id. Jfostri mat' 
eiuSf Our messenger. Virg. Magna met im&go. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura meay My care, t. e. the care exercised by me. Tet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tut viu'ttf ^ttafio. By the zeal of yourself alone. Cio. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the objective 
genitive ; as, Mea injuriay Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the ^nitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
oflen used \ as. Causa regia, for causa re^. Cic. ilerilis^tits, for heri 
filius. Id. Evandrius ensisj for Evandn, Virg. Herculeus Mww, for 
Hercxdis. Hor. CivUis /uror, for dvium. Hor. Metus hostllis, Sail. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

Exitium pecori, A destruction to the flock. Virg. Presidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amicis. Id. Erit iUe mihi semper 
Deus. Virg. DUor tlhi friUer. Mart. Auctor fui senatui. Cic. Huie 
causos patr&nMS exsttti. id. Quern exAtum tantis malis sperdrent. Sail. 
Romanis imperdtor. Id. MurcRtia Ugdtus LtMCvWo fait. Cic. 

In these cases, tlie noun which is limited hy the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feelinff, &c.,and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtempe- 
ratio legibus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio alt£ri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, Quid tibi hanc 
curat io est rem? Plaut. 

1. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes fieates Ceesiiri 
ad pedes projecerunt ; They all, weeping, cast themselves at the feet of 
Caesar. Gibs. Cui corpus porrigitur^ For whom the body is extended} 
i. e. whose body is extendea. Virg. Transfigttur scutum Pulfioni. C9S- 
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Rkm. d. When the limiting noun denotes a property^ 
ckaracter^ or quality^ it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli reetij A man of correct example. Liv. JidoUfctns summa 
mudacktf A youlh of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fosm pedum viginti, A 
ditch of twenty feet. C«s. FttUkritudine eximid ftmina, A woman of 
ezi^uisite beauty. Cic^ Maximo natu filiuSj The eldest son. Nep. So 
Q^lnqttaginta annOrum imperium. Id. Iter wums diet. Cic. GaUa 
trilnu U septuagiuta annis. Tac. Fossam sex eukltis altam. Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition i as, Len* 
pHum nosirumj ezimii spe, summsB virtQtis adolescentem. Cic. Scrobit 
lotus pedum du6rum, akus oupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, dtc., is then always put in the ablative ; as, 
Esl bos oervi figOrft, ....of the form of a stag. Cass. Uri specie et colfire 
teuri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective ; 
as, Mamlnem non nauci. Plaut. Homo nihili. Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
aUitudlne. Plin. Clavi digiti polllcis crassitudHne. C»8. In which 
examples unius may be understood with the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferable in particular cases, can 
enly be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other nouns^ 
•re oflen put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misirm sortis t 
■e. hmaHmu; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. M JHantB, se. 
mdem. Ter. Hed&ns AndromAeke, sc. uxor, yir^r. Su^neiihus vUmuUb, 
■0. eousd. Tac. SoJUius or JiUa; as Hannibal GisgOnis, 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cu^umpecus? an Mdihai? Jfon; veriim JEgdniSj sc. fecus. 
Virg. An adjective is oAen expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, JVuUam mrtus aUam morUdem desidiraty prater hone (sc. mereidem) 
Uaidis. Cio. 

Rem. 8. The noun limited is oflen wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence afker sum. This usually happens, 
(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 
HtEC domus est CsBs&ris, This house is Cesar's. JVbmeii aurm tarn stna 
90eAium esu fUioMS J^CymvM. Ovid. JCavesonerariaSfOuarum minor nulla 
orat dudm mtlUum ampMrUmf i. e. fuaarum minor nmla erai fuam naria 
4tfilm, dtc. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an anima), 
d&c. ; as, 

TkucyiAdeSy md ^usdem atdtisfuk, sc. homo ; Thueydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. MuUum ei detraxitf quod aliena erat cimtatis, sc. 
homo or dvis. Id. Summi ut sint lakoris effUiunif sc. animalia. Css. 
^Claudius) somni bremsAmi erat. Suet. Mird sum alaeritdte. Cic. Vulgus 
tngenio moblU erat. Sail. JVbn est juris sui, L»ucan. Potestdiis sum esse. 
lav. Suarumfue rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting tMng, for which the 
words partf preperty, duty, office, characteristic, dDC, are cook* 
nonly supplied ; as, 

TmiMfittuestJlormUis atdtiSj prudentia someiiHtis, RashuMsia (the eha«:* 
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acteri8tic)of jouthy pradenceof old age. Cic. Est hoe GaUUtB eonnutt^ 
dmis. CaDs. Omnia lutHium erant, S. paucis emi, quod multOrum tsset 
Sail. Tills happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire claase ', as, AduUseeiUis est majOres natu revtriri. It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cujusms humiius est 
errdrcy ntdlius nisi insipientiSf in errOre perseverdre. Cic. Pauperis est 
numerdre pecus Ovid. J^egavit moris esse GraxOrumy ut in convivio virih 
rum accumUrent mtdUres. Cic. AxAi/ torn m^ndte libertdtis esse. Liv. 
So when the veto is omitted ; Tamen ojicu duxit, exordre patrem, so. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs afler^odb, and some other 
verbs ; as, Jlsia Romandrum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Komans. Just. Frimum sttuendium meruit anndrum decern septemque. 
Kep. ^grum sute dilionis fedsse, Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magni formica Uutdrisy sc. anX' 
mal ; The ant (an animal) of flreat labor. Hor. So Ei venit in m»ntem 
polesldtis tu4e, sc. memaria, or uie like. Cic. 

(G.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est errdrcy To err 
is human. Ter. H<e partes fuerunt tiue. Cic. JYbn est mentlri meum. Ter. 
bee § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it^cfenotes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotlum is understood ; others supply oJidumymunuSf opusy reSy causa^ &c. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
4 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are varipus, 
according to tlie connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, Tria mUJia^ 
sc. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjectivei adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is -expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, Aga- 
memnonis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. lUius adminis" 
tratto provincial. Cic. Edrum dierum eonsuetudlne itinSris nostri sxerdl* 
tus perspectd. Coes. 

Rem. 11. Optts and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited bv a gen- 
itive ; as, Afffenti opus fuity There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi* 
Hum pensandum tempdris opus esse. Id. Frooemii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo op^rse eOrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Puiro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usus est 
hominem astutum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. Tlie relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
^ne rally expressed by of or by tlie possessive case. The objective gen- 
.tive may oflen be rendered by some other preposition ; es, Rcmedium 
it}lurisy A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, Injury to a father. Descensus 
jSverniy The descent to Avcrnus. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei. Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made bv the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition 
10 ♦ 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

$312. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, ^ 

Pars dvitdiis, A part of the state. JfuUa sororum. No one of the sis- 
ten. Jitlquis vhUosapk&runiy Some one of the pliitoaophere. Quis morla- 
Hum ? Who or mortals ? Major juvlnum, The elder of the yomhs. Doc- 
Hasimus RomandTrum^ The most learned of tlie Romans. MuUum ptcunia, 
Much (f^) moner. Satis eLoquerUUs, Enough oi' eioquence. UllHam 
gmUium sumus ? Where on earth are we ? 

NoTK. The genitive thus governed denotes either a numherf of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whole, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it conunoaljr fol* 
lo¥rs neuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part are pars, nemo, 
nihil, &c. ; as, 

Jiemo nostrdm, No one of us. Omnium rerum nihil eat agnetdtiird me- 
Uvs. Cie. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives. See § 206, R. 12. 

(1.^ Partitives; as, tiZZvs, nuUus, solus, alias, uter, uterfue, tttereunque, 
uterms, uterllbet, neuter, alter, alterHUer, atlfitis, ^uidam, qmapiam, fuis^au, 
^uisqus, quisquam, quicunque, nmuquisque, quis ? qui ? quta ? ouotus f 000* 
tusquis^? tot, aliquot, nonnulli, plerlque, multi, pauci, nuaius. Thus, 
Qaisqms deOrum, Whoever of the ffods. Ovid. Consilium alter. One of 
the consuls. Li v. Multi hominum, Many men. Plin. Medius omnium. Li v. 

(2.) Words used |Murtitively ; as, Expedlti milUum, The Hght-armed 
soldiers. Ltv. Supiri de&rum, The gods above. Hor. Sonde de6rum. 
Yirg. Degenires canum. Plin. Fiscium JemlruB. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvinum, OratOrum 
prastajUisHmus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive sinMi, 
•8, Equitum centum quinquaginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octavos. Hor. SingHlos vestrunu 
Curt. 

NoTK 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in* 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers; Maxlmus fro- 
frum, The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; quis, aUus, 
and nuUus, to more than two ; as, Uter nostrum 7 Which of us (two ?) 
^uis vestri^m ? Which of you (three or more ?) 

NoTK 2. Kostr&m and vestrUm are used after partitives, dx., in 
preference to nostri and vestri. So also when joined with omnium. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted ; as, Fies nobUhiM 
ftf quoquefontiumf so. vntw. Hor. Centies sssisrtiiimf so. csntina miUia. 
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NoTC 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, m often 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions dty e, ez, or tn, or in the accusap 
tive, with apud or inter ; as, Jfemo de iis. ^Iter ex censorlbus. Liv. UnuM 
ex multis. Cic. ^eerrimus ex sens! bus. Id. Primvs inter omnefi. Virg. 
Crasus inter reges opulentiasimus. Sen. Apud IJelvetios m^iiUseflmtis. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, Interfectdres, pars in forum, pars SyracUsas pergunt 
Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed bv a 
genitive plural ; as, Jittdlus Maceddnum fere omnibus persudsit, Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunetos hominum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciaruni. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : ToHus autem injustitiee nulla eapitalior est, &jq. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rmn nuUo modo probaHlem omnium (Cic. Mat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nuUo omnium moddrum probaHlem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as. 

Plus elo^uentuBy More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidei. So much fidelity. 
!d tempdriSy That time. Ad hoc atdtis. Sometimes the plural ; as, id 
viiseridrum. Ter. Armdrum quantum. Ces. 

Note 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tontum, 
quantum^ aliquantumy vfttSy minusj dimidium, multumf nimiumy plurlmum^ 
rellquum ; to which aad medium, summum, idtimum, aliud, Slc. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hoc, id, illud, istud, quod, and qvid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliquantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, Slc, and tpwd in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum erenit J^tlus, tantum spei nt annum 
est. Sen. Quid muliSris uxOrem kabes? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
Stlqiud formes. Cic. Quid hoe rei est? What does this mean? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, quod oTn&meniatum fuit, id Verres abstidit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the jnenitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum bani. So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid retlqui est ? Ter. Jfihil is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, Jfihil sinceri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as, 
Si quldquam rum dtco civilis sed humdni esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion ; as, Extr€ma imperii, The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
via rum angusta. The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
0/fdca locdrum. Virg. Antlqua fcedirum. Liv. Cuncta eampOrum. Tac. 
Ezercent coUes, atque horum asperrima pascujit. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9* 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis^ abunde^ largi-* 
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ter, ajfcttim, Rndjpartim, nsed partitively, are often followed by a 
genitive; as, 

Sat ratidnis, Enough of reason. Virg. Satis eloquentuB,parum sapieatuB ; 
Enough of eloquence, yet bat little wiMom. Sail. Nimis insididrum. Cic. 
Terr6ris et fraudis abunde est, Virg. ^uri et argentilurflter. Flaut. Co- 
jfiarumaffatim. Li v. Ciim partim UlSrum mihifaTiuUarissiini essent, Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adyerbs, seem, in this use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives fftnUum, terrdrum, hdf and loe^rumy are used 
ailcr adverbs of place ; as, Usqtuim gentium^ Any where. Plant. Ubi ter- 
rdrum sumus? Where in the world are we? Cic. Mlrequd terrdrum 
possent. Liv. Uln sit loci. Plin. Eo lodf In that place. Tac. Eddem 
loci res est. Cic. J^esare qtio loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
miffht perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are ubij vMnaniy vHcuftquef ubiiibif 
uHvis, usquamy nusquamy qttd, quovis, quoaub, allqud, edy eddem. Loci 
also occurs afler ibi and idd^m ; gentium aner Um^^ ; as, Ibi hcij In that 
place. Plin. Mes Itmgi gentium. Cic. Vicinia is used in the genitive 
Bfler h\c and hue by Uie comic writers ; as, Hie prottmoi vicinia. Plant. 
Hue vicinim. Ter. 

Note 3. Hucy edy qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed iusolentisB furoris^ue processity He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malOrum ventum est. Curt. Huccine 
rerum venimus? Pers. Ed miseriarum. Sail. Qitd anientisB progressi 
sitis. hiy. 

Note 4. Loeiy locorumy and tempdrisy are used after the adverbs adhucy 
indcy intereay posteay turn, and tunc, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adhuc UnOrumy Till now. Plaut. Inde tody A tier that. Lucr. Ivterea 
lody In the mean time. Ter. Postea lociy Afterwards. Sail. Tum temr 
pdris. Just. Tunc tempdris. Id. LocOrum also occurs afler u2, denoting 
time ; zByAdid locdrumy Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The senitive ^us sometimes occurs afler qttoady in such con- 
nections as the following : Quoad ejusjiiri possity As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quody in the sense of quuntumy should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

Note 6. Pridie and postridtty though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in tliem j as, Pridie 
ejus eUeiy The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejus diii. Caes. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive ; as, Optlni^ omniumy Best of all. C5ic. Mining 
gentium, By no means. Ter. v ,. 

GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

<$> 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

^vldus laud/Sy Desirous of praise. Plena timOriSy Full of fear. 
^ppetens gloria, Desirous of glory. Egeiius aqwBy Destitute of water. 
MemoT virffuisy Mindful uf virtue. Doctus faudiy Skilful in speaking. 
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So JVejoa mens foH, A mind ignorant of fate. Virg. Tmp9tens tra, 
Unable to control anger. Lit. Homines expertes veritatis, Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Laetis abundans, Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrumf Land productive of trees. Plin. Tenax proposUi vir, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. JE^er anlmif Sick in mind. JLiv. JnUger 
tiUB sceLtTiaq%u purus. Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that t^e genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides of^ or tit reepeet 
of, though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectiyes whose signification is most 

frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax; as, capaz^ edax^feraXffu^ax^penfUax^ tenax^ &c. 

(2.) Farticpials in us, and a few in tds ; as, amant, appitens, eupuns^ 
patienSf vmpatieM, insdlens, sitieng ; — consuUuSy doetuSy expertuaf ineoEper^ 
tus, insu/6ttts, insolUus, solntus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; as, av&nu^arftdus, euptdtUy shtdiOsus ; fattidtSsus. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, caUlduSj eonsdua, gnarus, peritus^ 
prudetts; rudis, igjidrtLSy insdus^ imprHdenSj imperltuSy wi. 

Memory and Forgktfulness ; as, mcmor; tmmimorf &4^, 

Certainty and Doubt ; as, eertus ; inceriuSy ambigmtSf dubitts, sug- 
pensuSf &c. 

Care and Negligence; as, anxiuSf soluMus, providus; vrnprtmldua^ 
securus, &c. 

Fear and Confidence ; as, paviduSf twUdus; trepHdrtSf impatfldus^ 
fidenSf interrituSf &c. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, noxtuf, reuSftuspeetuSfean^ertus^ mmnifes' 
tus ; innoxius, inndcens^ insons, &c. 

Plenty and Want; as, pLenus, Mves^ satuTy largue; mopSj eginms, 
pauper f parcus^ vacuus^ &c. 

Many other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by anlmt, ti^antt, menUs^ ira^ miUiJUBy belli, lakOtis^ renint, mvij 
morumf tndjidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimea 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lassue taboris^ 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus vub. Stat. Fessus maris. Hof. 

Rem. 3. Participles in nsj when used as such, take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Ss amans, Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 
of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitiye or clause; as, Certus ire. Determined to j?o. Ovid. 
Cantare periH. Virg. Feliclor unguSre tela. Id. Anxius quid tacto opua 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as. Ad rem amdior. Ter. 
AtHdus in direptiones. Liv. Animus cavax ad prtecepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunamyiM /e/zz. Cic. Ad frauaem ealtldus. Id. Diti^ens ad 
custodiendum. Id. JfegUgentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
peritus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res bellfcas. Id. AUUer 
ad maleficia. Cic. Inter bellum et pacem rdhU medium est. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Vudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humerosgtce aeo simXlis* 
Id. Cetera fulvus. Hor. See ( 234, II. 
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(4.) An ablative with a preposition ; as, Jltfldus in pecnniis, Eager in 
regrard to money. Cic. Jtnxius de fam&. Quinct. Rudis in jure eiviU, 
Cic. FerXtus de agricultQr&. Varr. Prudens in jure dvili. Cic. Reus 
de vi. Id. Purus ab cultu humdno. Liv. Certior foetus de re. Cic. 
SoUdittLS de re. Id. Super scelfire suspectus. Sail. Inops ab amicis. Cic. 
Pauper in ere. Hor. Modicus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis sieHlis, Apul. 
Copidsus a frumeuto. Cic. Ab equitatu jirmvf. Id. , 

(5.) An ablative without a preposition ; as, Arte rudis, Rude in art. 
Ovid. Regni crimlne ins&ns. Liv. Compos mente. Vir|r. Prudens 
consilio. Just. JEger pedlbus. Sail. Pntstans ingenio. Cio. Modicus 



fecundissimus. Plaut. Medius PollQce et Castore. Ovid. 

In man J instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjectives differs, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rbm. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, witli particu- 
lar nouns, can, in ^neral, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only ; as, henignus^ ezsors^ impos, impdtenSf irtftuSy 
WferdliSf mumflcus, pralarguSj and many others. 

(2.) The ^nitive more frequently ; as, compos^ eonsorSf eginus, exharesy 
experSyfertHiSf indigus, parens, pauper, prodigus, sterilis, prosper, insatiA- 
ius, insatiabllis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, eopiosus, dives, fecundus, 
ferax, hnm'anis, ijidnis, inops, largus, modicus, immodicus, rtimius, optdeU" 
tus, pLenus, potcns, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, abundans, tdiinus, cassus^ 
ntorris,firmus,f(Etus,frequens, gravis, gratHduSfjeiUnus, it^rmus, liber, 
loeHpUs, Uetus, mactus, nudus, onustus, orbus, pouenSf satidius, tenuiSf 
truncus, viduus, 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, be&hu, muCilus, tuvAdus, turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectives 
■ee § 250. 

Rkm. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some- 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, similis, dissimllis, &o. 
See § 222, Rem. 2; or ablative § 250. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 214. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

j9 me argentum, quanti est, sumlto ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni tBstimdbat pecuniam. He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Jtger nunc pluris est, qufim tuncfuit. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1 .) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, minOris, 
maifni, permagniy p/urivti, maxlmi, minimi, parvi, tantidem, quantieiauiue, 
piantlvis, quantUibet, but not multi and majoris. 

(2.) The nouns assis,fiocci, nauci, nihlti, pili, terunai, and also pemsi 
imd hujvs. 
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ftxM. 2. The Terbs of ynluinff are asflmo, existtmoj duco^ faeiOf hahevj 
pendOf puto, depiUOy taxo, to which may be added refert and intircst* 
Thus, Ut quanti quisi^ se ipsefaciat. \An\\fitit ab amleis; That as much 
as each one values himself, so much lie should be valued by his friends. 
Cic. Sed mda parvi id duciret. Id. HonOres si magni non puUmus. Id. 
^onnsmBjacisi Catull. Ntque quod dtxi, ^occ\ exiatlnuU. rlaut. lUud 
mea magni intiresty That greatly concerns me. Cic. Farvi refett jus 
did. Id. 

Note 1. Mqui and honi are put in the ^nitive aiheTfacio and caiuaH^ ; 
as, Jfos lequi boni^ue faclmus. Lay. Bom r4msuluUf Ue took it in good 
part. Plin. 

Note 2. After testtmo, the ablatives magnOy permagno, parvo, nihtlo^ 
are sometimes used ; as, Data magno tBstlmas, auepta parvo. Sen. So, 
Levi moment© sestimare. Cees. So other ablatives, when definite price is 
denoted. Pro nihUo, also, occurs after dtteo^ kabeo, and puto. So nihil 
with <BsClino and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and intl^rest, instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used ; as, Multum refert. Mart. Plurimum 
interirit. Juv. Tua nihil referebat. Ter. Quid autem iUius intirest ? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and kujvsy may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretU, oris, pondiris, momenti; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEsCimo te magnij i. e. hom^ 
Xnsm magni pretU. Sdo ejus ordHnes attetoritatem semper apud te magni 
fitisse^ i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assisy &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rtmy &c. 

For tantif yuanti, pluris, minOriSy denoting price, see § 252. 

^215. (I.) Miscreor, miseresco, and the impersonals 
miscret, pmmtet, pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremlni sociorum, Pity the allies. Cic. Miserescite regiSy Pity the 
king. Virg. Tui me misBret, niei pigety I pity you, and am sorry for my- 
selfT Ace. Eos ineptiarum pcmitet. Cic. Fratris me pudet pigetque. Ter. 
Me eivitdtis morum piget UBoetque. Sail. So the passive ; JVunquam sus- 
eepti negotii eum pertasum est. Nep. Lenitudlnis eorum perttBsa. Tac. 
Miserltmn est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum misereatur. 
Cic. 

Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, J^unc te miserescai 
mei. Ter. MlsereOy in tlie active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipse sui misiret. Lucr. PerUestts ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive ailer the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, Non me hoc jam dicgre ptuUbit. Cic. JS'on pcmliet me quantum pro- 
fecfirim. Id. l^hese verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem hoc conditio n^m pcenitet. Plant. J^on 
te hsec pudent 7 Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedimi 
vicem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6 
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(2.) Saiilgo is followed by a genitive denoting m Ufhea re- 
ipect ; as, 

/* saliifrU rerum sudrum^ He is busily occupied with his own affairs. 
Ter. This compound is often written separately. AgUo, witli *«/, in like 
manner, la followed by a genitive ; as, j/unc agitas sal tute tudrum rerum. 
Plaut. 

^ 216« Recordofy memmi, reminiscoTy and obliviscor, 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Plagitiorum suorum recordafntur. Cic. Pis. 6. Omnea gradus atatis 
rer4jrdor ttue, I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini vivo- 
runi, 1 am mindful of the living. Id. Numfiros memini, 1 remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam memlniy I remember Cinna. Cic. RemivisH 
retiris famae. Nep. Reminisci amicos. Ovid. Injuriarum oblivisdUvr, 
Nep. Obliviacire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active^ 
ind sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, 6lc. are exercised. An infinitive or other clause sometimes follows 
these verbs ; as, Obliti quid deceat. Hor. Memini te soribSre. Cic. Quib 
•urn passQra recordor. Ovid. 

RsM. 2. Reeordor and memini, to remember^ are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Petlmus vt de aius libSris .... recordentur. Cic. 

Rf.h. 3. Memini, signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de; as, JVeqtte hujus rei memlnit poeta. Quint. Memivisti 
de exsulibus. Cic. For the ^nitive with venit in menUm, see §211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) The genitive with, recordor is very rare. 

^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 

and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 

crime ; as, 

^rguit m£ furti, He accuses me of theft, ^Itlrvm aeoBsat probri. He 
accuses another of villany. Meipsum inertiae condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1. To tliis rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; ateiiso, ago, arcesso, arguo, cito, deflro, incripo, indlso^ 
insimido, postnJo, and more rarely alllgo, anquiro, astringo, capto, increp^ 
ItOy nrgeo, interrdgo. 

Convicting ; convince, coarguo, prekendo. 

Condemning ; damno, condemno, infdmo, and more rarely jttdlco, noio^ 
pleclor. 

Acquitting ; absolve, Ubiro, purgo, and rarely solvo 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Jlccusdre de negligenti^. Cic. De vi eondemndti sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est postuldtus. Id. Sometimes with in; as, In quo te accuse (Cic); 
and after libgroj with a or ab ; as, A scelSre liberdti sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used ; as, Liberdre culpft. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset, Nep. Precan* 
s&lem postulavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime ; as, scelus, maleficium, peccdtum, &c. ; as, Me pec- 
cato solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimlne and nomine, without a preposition, 
are oft^n inserted before the genitive ; as, Arcessire allquem crimlne am- 
bitus, liiv. Nomine sceliris conjurationisque damndti. Cic. Sometimes 
a clause takes the place of the genitive ; as, Eum accusdbant qn6d soeieta' 
tem fecisset. Nep. So the infin. with the ace. Ovid. Met. 13, VS7, 
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RvM. 3. The punishment ii expressed either by the eenittye, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in; as, DamnOtus lonffi laboris 
(Hor.); Qaadnipli eondemndri (Cic); Damn&re pecunid (Just.), ad 
WBimm (Traj. in Flin.), in tnetaUum (rlin.) ; — sometimes, though rarely. 
Dy the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lncr. In like manner, eayut is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as, Duces capitis damndtos. Nep. Jfec caplte 
damndrer, Cic. So with some other verbs besides those or accusing, dus. 
Qvem ego capitis verdam. Plant. Me capitis veridUdtnm memlni, ApuL 
With pleUo and plectOTf caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. Jleettso, inetigOj insimiSilOf instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; as, Si id me nan 
acdUas. Plant Qu» me ineusaviras, Ter. Sie me insimuldre falsmm 
facinus. Plant. See § i231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the cnme, but, as active verbs, by an accusative •.—ealumniorf 
carpOf corripio, crimlnory cutpOj excUsOy muUoy punioy reprehendoy sugiUo^ 
taxoy tradiUOy vUupiro ; as, Culpdre infeeuruUtdiem agrdrum. Colum. 
Excusdre errOrem ei adolescentiam, Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as, Ejus avaritiam perfidiam^ue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo, Liv. 
With muUoy the punishment u put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, ExtiiUis, morte multantur, Cic. 

^218. Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as, 

MilUes tempdris monet. He admonishes the soldiers of the occasioii. 
Tac. Admonebat aUum egestatis, alium cupiditatis sua. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneo, admoneOy eommoneOy 
commonefaeio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de; as, De asde TellHris me admdnes (Cic); — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, Eo^hoc moneo (Cic.) ; 
Illud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admonimur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun ; 
as, Eam rem nos locus admontdt. Sail. 

Rrm. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are often followed hj an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrSre Lauso TVcmum, His sister 
admonishes Turnas to succor Lausus. Virg. Monety ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Caes. Munet ratidnem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. See § § 271 — 273. 

^219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 
the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 
Humanitdtis refert, It concerns human nature. Plin. InUrest omnium 
rccUfacircy It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil referty It docs not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea maxim^ 
interest, te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipublTcee inifrest quhm mea. Id. 

Rrfert rarely occurs with the genitive, but ofiien with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma- 
17 
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liana differ. Some lappose that they are in the aceuaatiTe plunl neater, 
agreeing with an indetinite noun understood ; as, InUrcst mm, i. e. eH 
inter mea; It is among my concerns. Rffert tua, i. e. refert se ad tua; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others think that they are in tite abUtive 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, causd, &c., understood, or the dative. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimei 
used ; as. Ad hondrem meum intirest auAm primitm urbem me venirs 
(Cic.) ; (^tud id ad me atU ad nuam rem refert (Plant.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition; as, Qvid te igitur retiUU? 
(Plaut.) ;— or a dative ; as, Die quid rcjtrat intra naturoi fines viventi. Uor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro* 
noun ; as. Id mea minimi refert. Ter. Hoc vehementer inUreat retpubUem. 
Cic. JVon qud mea inter esset loci natara. id. 
^ For the genitives tanti, qitanti, &c., afler refert and intirest, see § 214. 

<^ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind ; ango, diserueior^ 
exerucio, fallo, pendeo, which are followed by anlmi ; decipior, desipiOf 
foliar, fasttdio, invideo, miror, vereor ; as. Absurd^ fatis mii angas t9 
anlmi. riaut. Me animi faUit. Lacr. Deeipltur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
tebam mentis. Plaut. Justitis ne prius mirer beUlne laborum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
desino (Id.), desisto (Virg.), lavdo (SiL)* Ifoo {VhivX.), partidLpo (Id.), pro- 
hibeo (Sil.), purgo (Hor.) apiscor, (Tac.) Regndvtt populOrum Id. Od. 
3, 30, 12. lor which some manuscripts read regnalor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to jEU, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, eareo, compleo, expleo, impleo, 
egro, indigeo, satUro, scateo ; as, ^dolescentem sua temeritAtis imvlel, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Animum explesse flamms 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. JWm tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id« 
See §§249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis 
potiri. To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potxri regni (Cic), kostium 
(Sail.), rerum (Cic.) Potio (active) occurs in Piautua; as, Eum nunc 
potivit servitQtis, He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer^ potltus est Jiostium signifies, ^* he fell into the hands of the enemy." 
So. Rerum adeptus est. Tac. 

GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 221. I. The name of a town in which any thin? is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Hal/ftat MiUti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid Rommfadamf What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 

Rkmark I. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of towns; as, ItJidctB vivire. To live in Itnaca. Cic. 
CtrrcyrtB fulmus. Id. Pompeivm Cypri visum esse. Caes. Creta jussit 
eonsidire Apollo. Virg. /fun Libya. Id. Roma J>iumidiaque. Sail. 

Rem. 2, Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declensiun and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, used ; as, Rez Tyro deeidit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. Et 
Oorintho et Athinis et Laeedtemiine ntmcidta est victoria. Id. Poru quem 
Ule Abydo fecirat. Id. Hujus ezempUtr RomA nullum habimus. Vitruy. 
J>ton ante Tyro. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The genitives domi, militicBt helli, and humi, are 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi darus. Lit. Und 
semper militiiB et domi fuimus. We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli speetdta domlmu virtus. Hor. Militia and bdli are 
thus used, especially when opposed to iomi. Spargit hum'ijussos denies. Ov. 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessires mea, tu<B, sua^ nostra, 
vestrtBy and aHena; as, Domi nostne vixit, He lived at mv house. Cic. 
Jipud eum siefui Umauam mem domi. Id. Saer\fieiumf quod alienee domi 
fiiret invisire. Id. ^ut with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In vidud domo. Ovid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives ; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of humi, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In humo arenOsd. Ovid. Sedere humo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or in 
domo is used ; as, Deprehensus domi Casdris, Cic. In domo Ctesdris, 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; as. Ego id nurte exnerior 
domo. Plant. Bello for belU is found in Livy, Lib. 9. Si>^~Domi belldqus, 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like Aunu ; as, Sacra terne etlatimus. Liv. 
Vicaua occurs in Plautus — Froxima viciniiB habitat, 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domi, mUituB, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, oppldo, adlbus, solo^ 
locoy tempdre, &g, 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rkm . 4. 

III. The genitive plaral sometimes depends on the preposition lentfj; 
as, Cumdrum tenus. As far as Cums9 ^Coel.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; Lrntg* 
rum tenus (Id.) ; — sometimes, also, tnough rarely, the genitive singular; 
as, Corcyra tenus. Liv. 



DATIVE, 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^232. A noun limiting the meaning of an adject! ve, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, . 

Vtllis agrisy Useful to the fields. Juv. Jucundtis amiei9, Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. /nmlcv^TuiV^i, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inutilis 
scrihendo, Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

' The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or far; but 
Mometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signify ing advantageous, pleasant^ 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
con, and verbals in fnlis, are followed by the dative ; as, 

Fdix tuiSf Propitious to your friends. Virg. Oralio ingrdta Gallis, A 
Bpeech displeafiing to the Gauls. Cies. Amicus twrannldi, Friendly to 
tyrnnny . Nep. LabCri inhabilisj Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri similiSy 
Like his father. Cic. Jt/ftum tempdri. Id. Malo pronus. Sen. Promp- 
tus sediHoni. Tac. Cvivis facUs est. Ter. Mihi eertum est, Cic. Par 
fratri two. Id. Falsa veris finitima sunt. Id OcuLi coneolHres eorpdri 
Colum. Multis bonis Jlebilis. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the end or object. 

Afler verbals in fctZw, the dative is usually rendered b^ the preposition 
hy ; as, Tibi credibllis sermo, A speech credible to you, ». e. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dicto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative ; as, Syracusdni nobis dicto atidientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dicto fuit 
jussis magistratuum. Nep. In this phrase, dicto is a dati> ? limiting audiens, 
and the words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to oie- 
diensy and, like that, followed by a dative; thus, Kecpiebs nobis dicto 
audiens atque obediens sit. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The adjectives tBqudlis, affinis^ alienus, commUnist fidus, m- 
suittts, par, dispavy proprius, propinquus^ sacer^similiSy consimilisj dissim- 
Uis, socitts^ vidnus^ sitperstes, svnplex^ and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Similis tiii, Like 
-ou. Plaut. Par hums, £qual to him. Lucan. Cujusque proprium. Cic. 
lut most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substantively ; 
as, JEqudlis ejusj His equal. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscioufl 
to itselfof rectitude. Virg. See $213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 
or object, are oflen followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative of the person; 
as. Ad nvUam rem utllis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequenUy than a dative ; as, Pigf'r aid pcenas, ad praemia veloz 

iOvid.) ; Ad allquem morbum prodivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne facinua pardtus 
Id.); Pronus ad fidem (Liv.); — sometimes with in; as, Celer m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga^ or advtrshs ; as, Fidelis in 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic. 
Gratum adversi^s te. Id. So Dissimllis in dominum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, «S^., when plural, ard 
oflen followed by the accusative with inter ; as, Inter se similes. Cic. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 

Rem. 5. Propior and proxlmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes 
■n accusative without a preposition ; as, Quod vUium propitis virtQtem 
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erat. Sail. P. Cr8«nw prozYmuj more Ocetnnm Atemdriit. Get. Agtr^ qui 
proaXmus finem Megalopolitdrum est. Liy. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par^ communis. cmisentancuSy lUscorSy with 
cum; as, Qoem paremcnm. lib^ris /cct^^i. Sail. Consentaiuum cum t^ 
lit£ris. Cic. CivUas secum dlscors. Liv. So alUnus and diversus with 
a or a&; as, MUnus a me (Ter.) ; A ratidne diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, Miinum nostrd amicitid. Id. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets ; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invltum qui servat idem jacU occidenti. 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of tiie object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with 
athogf and is equivalent to quod facit iSj qui oceldit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by qui, ac, atque, ut, or qu&m ; sometimes by 
the preposition cum ; as, Eddem mecum patre. Tac. Simllis and par are 
•ometimes, like idem, followed by ac and iUque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object; as, 
Virtutibus hostis. C\c. Caput Italia omni. Lav. See § 211, Rem, 5. Vir 
ex sentenlia ambobus. Sail. Tibi in promptu est, It is easy for you. 

DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or c/irf, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patei, My house is open to you. Cic. Pars o])tcLre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourself. Plant. Idcet nemini contra patriam 
ducire exercltum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army a^inst his country. 
Cic. Hoe tibi promittOj 1 promise this to you. Id. Haret lateri letdtis 
arundo. Virg. Surdo fab'Ulam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg. 
Sic vos nan vobis fertis aratra loves. Id Omnibus bonis expidit salvam 
esse rempubllcam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used afler active and neuter verbs, botli personal and 
im}>ersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative afler tliem is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the signs to and ^br are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, al.<*o to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

Ilia iitiifavet, She favors you. Ovid. Mihi vlacebat PomponiuSj minlTO^ 
displicibat. Cic. Qui sibi JldU. Hor. J^on licet sui commddi causd no- 
cire alt^ri. Cic. JVW invidetar illi aetati sed etiamfavetur. Id. Despirat 
salati sufB. Id. Jfeque mihi vestra decreta avxiliantur. Sail. Impirat aui 
seroit eoUecta pecunia cuique. Ilor. Obedlre et parire volantati. Cic. 
<^iumtam factioni iniaueorum resisUre neqtuivirit. Sail. Mihi minabdtur, 
Cic. Irasd inimlcia. Csa. 
17» 
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So MaJUn"^ Uandior^ sonumddo, fovea, grat^ieor, gmtor, groMot and 
its verbal gratidaJbundugy ignoseo, indvlgeo, poLpoTy pareOf plaudoy studeo^ 
subparasUar ; (Bmidor, incommddoy invideOy noceo. — PlaceOy libet or lubet; 
dispLiceo. — Credo, fido, confldo ; despiro, diffido, — AdminicitloTy avxilior^ 
medeor, viedlcor, opUUlory patrodljior. — Impiro, mando, modiror (to re- 
Birnin), prcDcipio, tempiro.---^uscultOy morigiror, obediOyObsecundo,obsSqtujr, 
obtcmpero, pareo. — AnciUoryfanv(dory ministroy servioy inservio. — Refrdgor, 
reluctoTy renltoTy repugnoy resisto, and, chiefly in the poetSybellOy ccrto, luctar, 
migno. — Minor y commlnoTy intermlnor. — IrascoVy succenseoy to which may 
be added convicior, degenSro, excellOy nubo (to marry), priBstdloTy pravafleory 
recipio (to promise), renunc/o, respondeo, suadeo, persuadeo, dissuadeo, sup' 
plicoy and sometimes lateo and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, aduUfVy auscuUoy blandioVy degeniroy dtapero, 
indulgco, lateoy medeovy medicoTy modiror y pnEsUHor, provideo, &c. ', as, 
jJduldri alTquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenSres. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventum prtsstdlans. Cobs. Frovidere rem frumentor 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impiroy mandoy mirdstrOy miruory eommlnoTy vntermXrwr, 
pTiBcipiOy recipioy renuncioy JStc.; as, EquTtes impirat civitaHlnu, Ces. 
Ministrare victum alicai. Voir, Deflagrationem urbi et Italvt toti mina-' 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
delejctOy juvoy ladoy offendoy dws. JvJbeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and soiijetimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, JuSeo te ben^ sperare. Cic. Ltz jibet ea 
qua facienda sunt. Id. Vbi Britannico jiasU ezsurg^re. Tac. Fido and 
confldo are oflen followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition j 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

<^ 224* Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ady antCy con, in, inter, oh, post, pra,pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Armue cceptis. Favor our undertakings . Virj^. Romdnis equitibus litira affe- 
runtury Letters are brought to the Roman kniehts. Cic. jlntecellire omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. AnletidU iriB religiSnem. Nep. Audetque viris concurrire 
virgo. Virg. ExercUum exercitui, duces duclbus compardre. Liv. Im- 
minet his aSr. Ovid. Fec5ri signum impressiL Virg. JiTox praelio inter' 
v€nit. Liv. fnterdixit histrionibus scenam. Suet. Meis comm6dis qficis 
et obstas. Cic. Ciim se hostium telis oljecissent. Id. Posihabui mea seria 
Ittdo. Vir?. Certam\m prmsedit. Suet. Hibernis Labienum prcBposuit, 
CfiBs. Vobis vrofuit ingenium. Ovid. MisSris succurrire disco. Virg. 
lb subsidia submUtibat, Cies. Timldis supervinit JEgle, Virg. So 

1. AecedOy aeereseOy accumhoy acquiesco, adequitOy adhareo, adjaeeo, adna, 
adndtOy adstOy adstijktlor, adsum, adversor, affulgeo, alldbor, annuo, ap- 
pareoj ajrplaudoy appropinquOy arrideo, asplro, assentior, assideo, assisto, 
assuescoy assurffo ;---aadOy ajfirOy afflgo, adjicio, adjungOy aditibeo, ad^uh 
veOy advertOy aUlgOy appdnOy appllco, advolvo, aspergo. 

2. Anleddo, antecello, anteeo, antesto, antevenio, anteverto tr—arUeftroy 
antehabeo, antepono. 

3. CohtereOy coUudOy eondlno, eongruo, consentio, eonsOno, eanHvo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, coCo, eoncumbo, eoncurro, eonUndo :- 
pOnOy coT{ftro» eonjungo 
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4. JnMOj tmeumhoy mdomuo^ tnAto, ingtmUeOf nduereo^ tnfMMor, mni- 
tor, iTuideo, ituidioT, insto, insistOy insiidoy insuUoj invddoy invigilQj UU^ 
crgmo, iUudo, immineo, immarior, imitUiror, impejtdeo, iTuum ; — immiseeOy 
impOiio, impHmOy i^firo, ingiro, injicioy includo, insiro, ingpergo^ inuro, 

5. IntercedOy interdtdOf interjaeeo, intermteoj inttraum^ iniervenio; — tn- 
Urdieoy inierpdno. 

6. Obamhfdo, oherro, obtqulto^ obluctor, obmurmfirOf obripo, obsto, obsisto, 
obstripOf obsum, obtreetOj obvenio, obversor, oecumbo, oecurro^ oeeursQ, ofi- 
do ; — obdHeOf objiciOf offirOj offundo, opp&no. 

7. Postfero, posi/iabeo, postpHno, postpiUOy postscnbo, 

8. PrcBcedOf prtecurroy praeo^ pnssideo, praluceOf pramteo, priBsum, jt€^ 
m^y prtnertor ;-'praifiro, pru^do, pra^no. 

9. Proeumboj profidOf prcpugno^ prosum, proapidOf provideo. 

10. SuecedOy sueeumbo, suecurroy suffidoy suffrdgoTy subcrescQy suboleo^ 
subjaceo, aubrepo, subsuniy subwnio ;'-'tvhdOy subjUgOy subnUUOj suppdio^ 
substemo. 

11. Supercurroy super stOy supersumy mpervenioy supertuvo. 

Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with oA, rf«, ez, drcuniy and eonr 
tray are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absuniy desumy deldbor, 
excldoy drcumdoy drcumfundOy drcumjaceOy nrcumjidoy eontradlcoy con- 
traJio ; as, Serta capTti dtUipsay The garlands having^ fallen from his head, 
y irg. J^unqui numnU excuUruWt tibi ^ Plaut. Tigris urbi drcumfundltur. 
Plin. 

Hbm. S. Some verbs of repelling and taking awav (most of which are 
compounds ofaby dcy or er), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by the ablative ; as, abigOy abrogOy absdndOy aufiroy aal- 
moy areeOy defendoy demOy derdgo, detrdJiOy erivioy eruOy excutioy exlmoy ex- 
torqueOy extrdlwy KCUOy surripio. Thus, JVec milii te eripienty Nor shall Uiey 
take you from me. Ovid. Solstitium pecuri defendiU. Virg. Hunc arce- 
bis pecori. Id. So rarely aJbrvmpOy aliinoy furor, and rapio. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition ; as, 
difffroy discripOy discordo, dissentioy dissideOy disto ; as, QuatUum dmplsz 
hUarisque nepoti diseripety et quantum discordet parous avaro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mtsta modestiiB gravUas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of tlie 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa^ 
tion is used ; as. Ad primam vocem timldas advertUis awes. Ovid. 
J{emo eum anteeessit. Nep. InflrurU omnia in ignem. Css. Silcz in- 
cumMbat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hanc paeem cum illo hello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, Helvetii rellquos Gallos mrtute prauduitty The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. Cses. Uterqtie Isocrfttem atdie pr€Bcmrit. Cic. 
Bo preeeoy pTKstOy pravertOy prtEcello, See § 233. 

<^ 225. I. Verbs compounded with siUis, beni, and male, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et natOrsB et legibus satisfecity He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. Tibi dii benrfaciant omneSy May all the gods bless you. Plaut MaU 
tdldt tUrique. Hor. So saUsdOy benidicOy mairfado 
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These compounds are often written leparately ; and ikB dative always 
depends not on saiis, ben/t, and maUj but on the simple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, Ntqut ttmXtur ulli, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virff. JV'W/a tudrum audita mihi neque visa sor&rum. Id. But the 
agfent after passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 
See § 248. 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 
agent; as, 

Unda omnibus enaviganda. The wave which must be passed over 
by all. Hor. Adkibenda est nobis diliffentia^ We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigia summorum hAjmlnum sibi tuenda esse didt. Id. Dolmdmm 
est tibi ipsi. Hor. Faciendum mihi putdvi, ut respondirem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when. the a^nt is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, ui sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. HU. 
vincendum aut moriendum, mUlteSf est. Liv. In such examples, tihif vo- 
bis, nobis, homitilbus, &c., may be supplied. 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandtis a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with cul or in ; or by an adverb of place as, 

Ad templum PaHHdis ibant. Virg. Ad prsetdrem hominem traxU. Cie. 
Vcrgit ad septemtriones. Css. In conspectum venire. Nep. Hue venU, 

So curro, duco, ferOyfestino,fugiOf incllno, lego, pergOf porta, praeipUOf 
proplro, tendo, to'lo, vado, verto. 

bo likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se vocat, 
Virg. Provocdsse ad pugnani. Cic. So animo, kortor, indito, invito, te- 
cesso, stimxdo, susclto ; to which may be added attineo, eonformo, pertineo^ 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used afler these verbs ; as, Clamor it caia. 
Virg. Dum tibi litira mea veniatU. C'tc. Aflcr venio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi 
in suspiciOnem. Nep. Eum venisse Germfinis in amicitiam cognovirat 
Cies. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

^ 226. Est is follov^ed by a dative denoting a posses 
ior ; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as. Est mihi domi voter, 1 have a father at home. 
Virg. SuTtt nobis Tnitia poma, We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tud. We have need of your favor. Cic. InnocentiiB plus vericUUi 
audm honoris est. Sail. J3n nescis longas regibus esse manus? Ovia. The 
nrst and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a nmilar signification afVer /ore, svp» 
pito, desum, and dejit ; as. Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppitit usus» 
. llor. Si mihi caiika foret, cercopithecus eram. Mart. DefuU ars vobis. 
Ovid. JVbn def&re Arsacldis virtutem. I'ac. Lac mihi non defii. Virg. 

^ 227. Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of whicii denotes the object to which 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is done; a«, 
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Mihi fnaaAvuB est cone, It is a Tery ijrieat care to me. Cie. Sj^o nobia 
hanc eonjuTictiSnem ▼oluptftti./bre, 1 hope that this union will brinj^ pleasure 
to us. ii. Matri puellam dono dedit. Ter. Fabio laudi datv.m est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertujU. Plaut. Jd tibi honori habetur. Cic. MtUurdvit col- 
Uj^ae venire auxilio. Liv. 

Remark 1. The verbs afler which two datives occur, are sumyfort^ 
fio, do, ducoyhabeo, relinquo, trilmOjVerto; also eurro,eOfmittOfproficiscor, 
venio, appdno, assigno, eedo^ campdro, pateo, suppedUOf emo, and some 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is oflen used afler these verbs, without 
the dative of the object ; as, Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. ^bsentium bona divisui fuire, Liv. Rellquit pignori 
putamina. Flaut. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered ; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The si^n for 
is oflen omitted with this dative, especially afler sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, mav at times be used ; as, tgnavia erit tibi mag* 
no dedecOri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. Hoc res 
est argumento , This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universes cure habuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of mat 
use. Lucil Quod tibi magnopire cordi est, mihi vehementer dlspacet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words fit, able, ready, &c., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, Ciim solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pa^. Cic. Divltes, qui oniri ferendo essent, Liv. Qtus re- 
stinguendo iguiforent, Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; as, ^mor est exitium pecori (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ; as, Achilli comltem esse datum ad bellum. Cic. Se Re- 
mis in clientelam dicdbant. Caes. ; or an abl. with or without pro. Sail. 

Rem, 5. The dative of the object afler sum, &c. oflen seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fuiro (Cic), in which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that pecUri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative afler a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1 . The dative is sometimes used afler the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive is 
omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est forttbus esse viris. Liv. Maxima tibi et civi 
et duci evadire contigit. Val. Max. See § §.205, Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen Alexandre, Cuicog* 
nOmen luUf addUur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of noTnen or cogno- 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, Prtwrtwi^ eastris, Very 
near to the camp. Ctes. Congruenter natura, Agreeably to nature. Cic. 
Propiiis atabuVis armenla tenirent. Virg. YiifBque homlnum amict vivgra. 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plaut. So obviam ; as, Mihi obviam venisH 
Cic. Samos est exadversum Mileto. App. 
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2. Certain prepositions, especially in comie writeni ; as, Miki dam est. 
It is unknown to me. Plant. Contra nobis. Id. But in such instances 
they are rather used like adjectives. 

3. Certain interjections ; as, JEfet mihi ! Ah me ! Virg. Vm nUhi f Wo 
is me ! Ter. Va vicUa! Liv. Vm tel occurs in Plautus. EccetUfi, Cic. 

Note. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to afiect the meaning but little ; as, Fur mihi es, .... in mj 
opinion. Plant Jin iUe mihi liber , cui mulier impirat ? Cic. Tongilium 
mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister? Virg. Ecce tibi 
SebOsusI Cic. Hem tibi talentum argenU Philij^icum est. Plant. Sibi. is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo sibi gladio huncjugvlo. Plant. Sibi 
■uo tempdre, Cic. — This is sometimes called the dativus ethicus. 



ACCUSATIVE. 
ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legdtos miUuntf They send ambassadors. Ces. Animus movet corpus^ 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam hanCf Grant this favor. Ter. 
Eum imitdti sunt. They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela 
tion ; as, 

Te eontineo amentisB, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli 
orlbus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Soloit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages^ that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter m the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must oflen be supplied in English; as, Ut me caviret^ That he 
should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum senatus, quern (sc. dare) vide- 
HtWf dabit, Liv. 

2. DicOf and verbs of similar meaning, are oflen omitted ; as, Quid 
multa 7 quid 7 JV« multa, sc. dicam. Quid (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
soci&rum in diserlmen voccUur 7 Cic. So quid fac.ais or censes? 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun; as, JVbi preBcipitat, sc. se, Virg. 
Turn prora avcrtit. Id. Eo lavdtum, sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs ; as, abuleo, abstineoy augeo, celiro^ 
continuOy dedlnOj decdquo.JlectOy dejfscttt, inclinoj lavo^ laxo, moveo, muto^ 
wracipUo^ remUtOf ruo, turbo, verto, deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moveo, convertOf and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, has been previously expressed in 
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a&y case, or is easily supplied ; as, Ego^ ad quos seribam, nesciOf so. UUras, 
Cic. De ^o et tecum egi dUigenter^ et scripsi ad U, Id. Ben6 fecit SUius. 
Id. Ducit in hostem. Liv. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses, may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da mitd failure. Hor. Reddea dulce loqui, reddes rid€re decdrum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Athenienses statuirujit ut naves conscen- 
dSrent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as, Dt iram miserantur in&nem amhUrum^ et tantos 
mortallbus esse labdres. Vir^. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ; as, Jitdsti Marcellum, quhm tardus sit^ 
for Msti quhm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivat^ optant, Ter. 
An ablative with de may also supply the place of the accusative, by the 
ellipsis of some general word denoting things^ fojcts^ &c. ; as, De repubUcd 
vestrd paucis acdipe. Sail. So also of a subject. See § 209, R. 3, (2.) 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs misiret, panitet, pudet, tcDdet, 
and piget, likewise miserescit, miseretur, and pertcesum est, are 
followed by an accusative of the person exercising the feeling ; as, 

Eorum nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Vefltum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ; Quos non est verUum, Cic. 

Rem. 7. - Juvat, delectat, fallit, fugit, praterit, and decei 
with its compounds take an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te hUdri animo esse valdi me juvat/Thai you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scribere. Cic. lllud altirum gudm sit difficile^ 
non te fugit^ nee verb Cies&rem fefeUit, Id. 

For mea, tua^ sua^ nostra^ vestra^ afler refert and irdere^, see §219, Rem. ] . 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206, 

^ 23pi Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa* 
tives denoting the same person or thing : (§ 210, R. 3, (3.) as, 

Urbem ex Antidehi patris nomXne Antiochlam voe&vity He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me consXilem fecistis. ' Cic. Sulpicium accusaturem 
suum numerdbatj non competitorem. Id. Citm vos testes kaheam. Nep. 

Note. An infinitive m^ supply the place of one accusative, Ov. M . 
J3, 299; or even of both, Ov. M. 5, 520 and 521. 

R KM ARK 1. Afler verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, One of the ac- 
cusatives is oflen the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse expressed 
or understood ; as, JVe me ezistimaris ad manendum esse propensiorem. 
Cic. £um avarum possHmus existimdre. Id. Mercurium omnium inven- 
torem artium ferunt; hunc vidrum atque itinirum ducem arbitrantur. 
Cies. ; or an adjective supplies the place of the predicate accusative. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c. ; as, Talem se imperatorem 
prabuit, He showed himself such a commander. Nep. Qvare ejus fugit 
comitem me adjungirem. Cic. Hominum opinio socium me ascrlbit tuis 
laudlbus. Id. Prasta te eum qui mihi es cognltus. Cic. Fitiamtitam mihi 
nxorem poseo. Plant. Petit harte Satumia munus. Ovid. Such con- 
structions may oflen te referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse 
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^231. Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 

and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing ; as, V 

Boffo t-s nurnmos,. I ask you for money. Mart. Posee deos yenwm, 
Ask favor of the gods. Vir?. Quum legent quia musTcam docuirit £pa- 
minondam, When they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
Jintigdnus iter omnes cdat, Antigonus conceals liis route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the rerbs of asking and demanding, 
fiaglto, effi/igUo, obsecro, oro, exdro, pereojUoTj posco, repasco, postUlo, 
preeoTj dcprlcor^ Togo, and iiUerrdgo ; of teaching, doceo, edoceo^ dedoeeOf 
and erudio, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. CingQ 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Anna Tribunitium cingire digna latus. 
Mart. ; and ctlare with a dative of the person. Nep. Alcib. 5, 2. 

Kem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ab or ez; as, JtTon debebam abs te 
kas liUras poscire, Cic. Veniam orlmus ab ipso. Virg. Istud voUbam 
ex te percont&ri. Flaut. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative alone or with 
de is sometimes used ; as, Docire alTquem armis. Liv. Sic ego te eisdem de 
rebus inlerrdgem. Cic. De itinSre koatium sendium eddcet. Sail. Bassvs 
noster me de hoc libro celdoit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exigo^ peto^ tpuerOy scUor, sciscUor, which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbuoj instituo, instruo^ 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otlierwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 
person, sometimes take an accusative of ntVii/, of the neuter 
pronouns ]wc, id, quid, &c., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me monuU, Fabius reminded me of those things. Cic. JVVm 
auo me alTquid juvdre pastes. Id. Pauca pro tempdre mUltes hortdtus. 
Sail. Id adjnta me. Ter. Aee te id cimsmo. Cic. ConsHio and admaneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing m the accusative ; as, Con- 
siUum banc rem amicos. Plant. Earn rem nos locus admonuil. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 3.35, Rkm. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive \ as, Sds me oratiOneSf out allqvid id genus scri^ 
here. Cic. J^vUas lioc genus vigiUas vigildrunt. Gell. So Omnes muU^' 
brc sec us. Suet. m ^, 

^ 232. (1.) Some^tieuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kmdred signification to their own ; as, 

yUam vivire, To live a life. Plant. Furirefurdrem, Virg. J^am pug- 
nam pugndbo. Plaut. Pugndre vrcdia. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non seroitiUem servitU. Plaut. Queror baud faclles questua. Stat* 
Jurdvi verissHmum jiisjurandum. Cic. IgnOtas jvbet ire vias. Val. Flacc. 
Ut suum gHudium gaudcrtwvs. Coel. ad Cic. Profidsd magnum iter. 
Cic. This accusative is usually qualified by an adjective. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With oleoand sapiOfOnd their compovLndSf redoleo, resipio ; — Olet un- 
gaenta, He limells of perfumes. Ter. OradOnes rtdoUnteg antiquitatem. 
Cic. Mella herbam earn sapiurUy The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Uva picem resipiens. Id. So SUio honures. Cic. JV«c vox hominem 
sotuU. Virg. SuMre meUa. Id. Morientem nomine eUaaat, Id. Quti 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet nox. Id. htgrati anlfni 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortonaa. Piaut. Pastdrenti. solid' 
ret uti Cyclopa, rogabat. Hor. So the passive ; J^unc agrestem Cyclopa 
mavetur. Id. Jium id UurfnuU virgo 7 Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count i* Ter. Quicquid delirant regeSy plectuntur Adtivi. Hor. J^ec tu id 
indigndri posses. Liv. Quod dubiUts ne feciris. Piin. Nihil W)6ro. Cic. 
Corijdon ardebat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juravimus undas. Ovid. JVavi« 
gat equor. Virg. Cvarrliwus lequor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. Multa 
alia peccat. Cic. Exsequias ite frequenter. Ovid. Devenire locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner after amMdo, caUeo, doleOy equUo, 
gavdeOj gemOj lateOf latroy mUOf paUeOj pereo,depereOf procedoy sUfUoy tremo, 
trenldo, vado, vemoy paveoy sileOy taceoy lestor, glorwr, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions 06, propter, per, ad^ 
&c., may oflen be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives idj quidy allquidy quicquidy nihUy idem^ 
iUud, tantumy qiuititum, multa, paucay alia, cetlray and omnia, 

<^ 233. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(I.) Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omne-m equi- 
latum pontem transducitj He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. Ctes. 
Hellespontum eopias trajecit. Nep. 

So PotUus scopulos super jdcit undam. Virg. So, also, adverlo and 
ifiiduco with antmum;.as, Id anlmum advertit. Ca;s. Id quod animum 
induzirat yayJisper won tenuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injiciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
dependinar upon their prepositions ; as, Maglcas accingier artes. To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis circumvehltur a.rcem. Liv. Vec- 
tein eircumjectus fuisset. Cic. Locum praterveetus sum. Cic. 

But after most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, CeBsar se ad neminem ad" 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as, Hie dies me vaUU Crassp adjunxit. 
Id. See § 2^4. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active^ 
as, Gentes qum mare iUud adjdcent. The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obequitdre ^gmen. Curt. JnceduntmtBstoslocoB. Tac. Tran- 
sUui flainmas. Ovid. Succedire tecta. Cic. Ludorum diebuSy qui cogniti- 
onem intervenirant. Tac. ^Adlre provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne proeliiim 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invinit. Cees. IngrSdi iter pedlbns. Cic. 
Epicuri korti quos modo prteteribdmus. Id. To this rule belong especially 
verbs of motion, and of rest in a place. 

18 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions which 
take an ablative afler them, are at times followed by an accusative ', as, 
Neminem eanv€nij I met with no one. Cic. Q^i societfttem coiiris. Id. 
Averndri honOres. Ovid. Evaditque celer ripam. Virg. Excedire uumdrum. 
Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tiber nrasfiuurU aqua, Hor. 

Rem. 2. The' preposition is often repeatea afler the verb, or a different 
one is used ; as, In Galliam inv&sU Antonins. Cic. Ad me adire quosdam 
memitd. Id. JVs in senatum aecedirem. Cic. Regina ad templum sn- 
eegsit. Virg. ' Juxta genitorem astat Lavinia. Id. Cireum is not repeated. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bundus arc followed 
hj an accusative, like the verbs firom which they are derived ; as, Quid 
ttbi hue receptio ad te est meum virum ? 'Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plaut. Quid Hbi banc aditio ettf Id. Vitabundus 
castra. Li v. Meditabundus beWum. Just. CB.Tni£lcemimaginahundu8. App. 
^ 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 
of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogatus est sententiam. He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interrogdtus 
causam. Tac. Seg^tes aA\men\Aqtte dtblta dives poscebdtur humtts. Ovid. 
Motus doUri gaudet lonXcos matUra virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus. 
Liv. JV^osne hoc ceJatos tarn diu f Ter. Multa in extis monimvr. Cic. 

Note I. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Note 2. The accusative with the infinitive afler verbs of saying and 
commanding may become the subject of the passive voice ; as, Dico regem 
esse justum^ pass. Rex dUitwr Justus esse. See § 272. 

Remark I. Induo and ezuo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, InduUur atras vestes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
ThovaLCti indHtus. Virg. Exiita est Roma senectam. Mart. So inducor and 
eingor, which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives; as, fer- 
rum cingitur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. I. So recingitur anauem. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ; as, Multa novis rebus 
quum sit agendum. Lucr. Quam (viam) nobis ingrediendum est. Cic. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates; as, 

J^Tudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os bumeros^ue deosimUis, 
Id. Micat auribus et tremit SLTtMS. Id. Cei^vB, puree puer bell o. Id. Sib* 
Ha coUa tumentem. Id. ExpUri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta LabicL 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Maximum partem lacte vivunt. Cees. 

This is a Greek construction, and is usually called Sunecdoche or the 
Greek aecusative. It is used instead of an ablative of the part affected, 
(§ 250,) and occurs most frequently in poetry. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusative, 
are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the sub- 
ject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivUur a:tas. Ovid. Bellum militabltur. Hor. Dormltur hiems. 
Mart. Malta peccantur. Cic. Adltur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JVe ab om^ 
hibus eircumsisteretitr. Cabs. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus obitur 
aqud. Ovid. Flutes ineuntur gratis. Cic. Ea res sUetur. Cic 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 235. (1 .) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are ad, adversua or adversum, ante, apud, circa or 
circum, drciter, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter^ 
intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, prater, prope, propter^ 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, ^ 

Ad templum, To the temple. Virff. Adversus hoaUs, Against the enemj. 
Lay, Cis Rhemtm, This side the Rhine. Cobs. Iidra murot. Cic. Peiut 
reges. Just. Propter aqws rivum. Virg. JnUr agendum. Id. AnU dO' 
tnandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is ^nerally used with names of places ; eitra also 
with other words ; as, Cis Taurum. Cic. Cis Padum. Lit. dira Veliatm. 
Cic. Tela hosUum eitra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. IfUer, signifying between^ applies to two accusatiTes jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et Sdpidnem, 
Cic. IiUer natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting fenc/ency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, Uiey are followed by the ablative ; as. 

Via dudt in orbem, The way conducts into the city. Virg. Jfoster m 
te amor. Cic. ETurtlUus sub ju^m missus est. The army was sent under 
the yoke. Cses. Magna jnei sub terras ibit imdgo. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In tne midst of the city. Ovid. In his Jvit Ariouistus. Coes. Bella sub 
Ilidcis mcenibus gerire, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte silenti. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with tlie accusative, aK, into, 
towards, until, for, against, — with the ablative, in, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and suh, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, hj the accusative ; as, In conspectu meo audet venire. 
VhiBd.^atiOnes qwB vn amicitiam popidi Romdni, ditionem^iM essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes suh montem consedisse. Ces. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. Hostilem in modum. Cic. 
Quod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditione. Ter. Sub paen4 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as, Sub 
tempdre, At tlie time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sulf luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 
it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labcTitem culmTna tecti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramlne corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der ^rass. Id. Multa super PriSmo rogltans super Hectdre multa, .... con- 
cerning Priam, &4:. Id. The compound desHver is found with the 
accusative, and insHper with the accusative and ablative. 

(4.) Suhter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 
Subter terras. Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 

as, 

Clam V08, Without your knowledge. Cic. Clam patre. Ter. Clam 
also occurs with e genitive — Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi clam est. Plaut. 

Reh. 3. The adverbs versus and usque are sometimes used with an 
accusative, which depends on a preposition understood} as, Brundusium 
versus. Cic. Terminos usque Ltbyw. Just. Usque Ennam profecU. Cic. 
Versus is always placed after the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, Multis 
post annis, i. e. post id tempus, Cic. Circum ConcorduBf sc. tedem. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood. The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition after neuter verbs, see ^ 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
§ 234, II. The following examples may here be added : — Homo id iBtdlis. 
Cic. Quid tibi astatis videor? Plaut. Frofectus est id tempdris. Cic. 
lllud hora. Suet. Devenire locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Prox- 
imd Pompeium sedebam. Cic. ^ te bis terve summum lUiras acUpi. Id. 
Idas estis auctOres mild 7 Ter. Vix equidem ausim affirmdre quod qtddam 
Mict&res sunt. Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 
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^ 236* Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Fm annos triginta, I have lived thirty years/ Decreverunt interea- 
larivm guinque el quadraginta dies Umgum^ They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem, Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtiite dissirunt. Id. Duces qui und 
cum SerUnio omnes annos fuirarU. Cobs. Biduum Laodieea fid. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindlcim pedes 
latas perduxit, He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cees. Ciirn 
abessem ah Amano iter unius diii. Cic. Tres pateat ctdi spatium non 
arnplivs ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centum et viffintiprocesslmvs. Cic. 
Vixit annis rigivii novem^ imverdvit triennio. Suet. JEsculapii templvm 
quinque millibus passuum aistans. Liv. Ventidius bidvi spatio aJbest 
ab eo. Cic. 

ReiMark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in tlie genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, JSTos vicesimum jam diem patXmur hebescire aciem 
horum auctoriUUis. Cic. Punico bello duodeclmum annum Italia urebdr 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra qtuB abirant bidui 
ic. spatium or spatio. Cic 
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Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
commonly used ; as, Millibus passuum sex a dtsAria castris consedU. Caes. 

For abhincy with the accatjative, see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difterence of time or space, see § 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it generally modifies the meaning ; as, Qjutm per deesm 
annos alulmitSf....d\iring ten years. Cic. 

Rem. 6. M is sometimes used with the measure of distance instead of 
tlie place from which the distance is reckoned ; as, A mUhbus passuum 
ditdbus castra posuiruntf Two miles from the place, or, Two miles off. Cces. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, -^ 

RegHltis Carthaginem rediit,)fiegul\i9 returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam JUctil iter^ He turns his course to Capua. Li v. Calpumius 
Romam profieiscltur. Sail. Romam erat nuneidtum. Cic. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with sum^ 
habeo, &c. ; as. Iter est mihi Lanuvium. Cic. Ctesdrem iter habere Capuam. 
Id. So with a verbal noun ; as, Adventus Romam. Li v. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting into^ which is 
sometimes expressed ; as. In Ephfisum ahii. Plant. Ady when expressed 
before tlie name of a town, denotes not into, but to or iiear ; as, CtBsar ad 
Gkn6vani pervinit. Cibs. Cum ego ad Heracleam accedirem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Cartbaglni nuncios mittam, Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

he domunif Go home. Virg. GalU domos abiirant. Li v. Rus ibo, Ter. 

When do7nus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adiective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed ; as, JVon introSo in nostram domum. Plant. Venisse in 
domum LeccsD. Cic. Ad earn domum profecti sunt. Id. In domos supS- 
TBascandirecurafuit. Ovid. So lare7nsuuin,App.tOTadlaremsuum. Cic. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditidnis spe sublatd. Coes. So, Redltus Romam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus^ the preposition is commonly 
used ; as, Ex Asid transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Inde Sardiniam cum. classe 
venit. Cic. Italiam Lavindque venit litOra. Virg. Navig&re JEgyptum 
pergit. Liv. RapXdum veniemus Oaxen. Virg. The names of nations 
ore used in the same manner ; as, J^Tocte ad Nervios pervenerunt. Coes 
JVb« iblmus Afros. Virg. So insiilas rubri maris navigant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 
^ 238* 1. The adverbs pridie and postridie are often followed by 
the accusative ; as, Pridie eum diem, Cic. Pridie idus. Id. Postridie 
ludos. Id. So propiiis and protSimk : ■«« § 235, Rem. 5 

18* 
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The aecnsatiye, in saoh examptes, depends on ante or post underatood 
For the genitive afler pridie and postridU^ see § 212, Rem. 4, Note 6. 
The adverb bent is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 

drinking health ; as, FropiTW, berU vos, bene nos, ben^ te, beni me, beni 

nostram Stephanium. Plant. Bent Mess&lam. Tibull. 

2. The interjections en, ecce^ O, heu, and j^ro, are sometimeB 
followed by the accusative'; as. 

En quatuor aras! ecce duos Hbi Daphni! Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum / eccos / eccillum ! for ecce eum ! ecce cos ! 
ecce ilium ! r laut. O pracldrum custodem ! Cic. Heu me infelieem LTer. 
Pro De{Lm hominumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also ah, eheu, and hem; as, .^ am ms / Catull. Eheu me misirum f 
Ter. Hem aslutias/ Id, 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an inteijec^on ; 
as, Misiram me / Ter. HomXnem gravem et civem egregiumi Cic. 

SUBJECT- ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

Molest^ Pompeium id ferre constObat, that Pompev took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoc nomine appellAri fas est. Id. Miror te ad me 
nUiil scribircj I wonder that vou do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. 
Campos jubet esse peuentes. Virg. 

Resi ARK 1. The subject of tlie infinitive is omitted when it precedes 
in the genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis majdres natu vereri, bc. 
eum. Cic. ExpidU bonas esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. ; or rarely in the accusa- 
tive. Sail. C. 51, 29; or when its place is supplied by a possessive pronoun 
expressed or understood. Sail. Cat. 4. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb ; as, Pollicitus sum 
susceptHrum {esse), sc. me, I promised (that I) would undertake. Ter. 
Sed reddire posse negaJbat, sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it has been 
previously expressed, or is a general indefinite word for person or thing ; as, 
Est aliud iracundum esse, aliud irdtum, sc. homlnem. Cic. See § %9, R. 1. 
The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See & 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives nea- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. - 

The interjections O, Acm, and pro^ also oA, au, ehem, eheu^ 
tho, ehodum, eja, hem^ heus, hui, io, ohe, and vah, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

O formdse puer ! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Htu virga /Id. Proi 
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JhipUer! Cic. Ak virgo wfiUxf Virg. HeuM Syn/ Ter. Oke UbdUi 

Mart. 

The Yocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains; as, mislra sortis ! ac. homlnea. Lucan. 

Note. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, bat oervei to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

<^ 241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, ab^ or abs ; absque^ coram, cum, de, e or ex, 
palam, prcB, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

M iUo tempdre^JFrom that time. Liv. A scribendOf From writing. Cic. 
Cum exercUUf With tiie army. Sail. Certis de eausis, For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugA^ From flight Id. Palam popiUo. Liv. Siiu 
labdre. Cic. CapnUf tentis. Virg. 

For iTif svh, super J suhter, and clanij with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &c. 

Remark 1. Tenus is always placed after its case. It sometimes take* 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procuL and sinud are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procul maniac, a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis haHtat, sc. c»jn.Ovid. So atpU. Plant. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow^ 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun ezpresaed ; as. 
Cum coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is oflen used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ', 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

^ 242* Many verbs compounded with a, ah, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Jibesse urbe^^o be absent from the city. Cic. Jlblre sedibus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se matedictis non absttjuant. Cic. De- 
tvaduni naves scopiilo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Jfavi 
egressus est. Nop. ExcedSre finlbus. Liv. Cmsar prceiio supersedere 
statuit. CcDs. So the adjeclives exsul and extorris^ with putrid, and domo, 
Sail. J. 14, and so the verbal eruptio, Mutind eruptio. Cic. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used; as, Detrakire de tud faiiid nunquam co^dvi. Cic. £z odilis abi- 
€runt. Liv. Ezire a patrid. Cic. Exire de vUd. Id, 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equltes degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad DeoSj sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ac, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § ^4, Rem. 1 and 
8. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accoiativf . 
See § 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

^ 243. Opus and iLsiLSy signifying need, are usually 
Emited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctoritate tud nobis opus estjJWe need your authority. Cic. JVuii« 
uiXmifl opus nunc pec\J6re firmo. Vir^. JStaves, quibus proeonsfiU usus non 
uset; Snips, for which the proconsul had no occasion. Cie. JVitxc Tirtbiw 
fuuSf nunc manlbus rapldis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle; as, Ita facto et maturato ojms esse, That there was 
need of so doin^ and of hastening. Liv. Usus facto est mUii. Ter. After 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with the participle ; as, Opus fuH 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) ; Opus sibi esse doimno ejus invento (Liv.) > — or a 
supine is used ; as, Ita dictu opiLS est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative afler opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usus, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as, Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est. The former eonstruction is roost 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum, plus, &c. ; as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &g., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. 

^ 244. Dignas, indignusy contentus, praditus, and /r«- 

tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox poplUi majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Cees. Bestue eo content 
Ub wmquarunt arr^lius. Cic. Homo scelgre praditus. Id. Plerlque in- 
genio freti. Id. So, ^quum est me atque illo. Plaut. 

Remark 1. Dignt also takes the ablative, and dignor the accusative 
with the ablative ; as, Pecco^cruce digniiis, Hor. Me dignor honure. Virg. 

Rem. 2. Di^us and indivnus are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Suseipe eogitatiQnem digmssimam tu<B virtQtis. Cic. Jndignus avorum. 
Virg. ; and dignus, in Plautus, rarely by the accusative and by the dative. 

Instead of an ablative, they oflen take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui imp3ret. 
Cic. J^on sum dignus, ut figam palum in pari^tem. Plaut. 

<§> 245. I. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor, are 
followed by the ablative ; as, 

His voclbus usa est. She used these words. Virg. Frui voluptate, To 
enjo^ pleasure. Cic. Fungltur officio, He performs his duty. Id. Oppldo 
potlti sunt. Liv. Vescltur aur4. Virg. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely deHtor, perfruor, defungor, and 
perfungor. Utor may take a second ablative denoting character ; as, IIU 
facili me uUtur patre, He shall have in me an indulgent father. Ter. 

Rem. 1. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, veseor^ &c., instead of an ablative 
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sometimes take an accnsatiTe ; as, Quam rem medlei utuntur. Varr. In- 
genium/rtti. Ter. Datdmes militare munus fungens. Nep. GenUm att* 
quam urbem nostram politHram putem. Cic. Sacras lauros vescar. Tibull. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Dignor is used 
both ivg. active and passive, and takes an ablative of the thing. 

II. LmtoTy gatideOy ghrior, jacto, nitor, $to, fidoy conftdo, 
mutOy misceOy epuhr^ vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of)y 
are oilen followed by the ablative without a preposition ; asj-/- 

I^or fu/1 digniUlte, I rejoice in your dignity. Cic. Gaude tuo bono. Id. 
Sud yicionk frUnridri, Css. Jiscto/ supphcio /evan<2a. Cic. JVi<i squitflte. 
Id. Censdria opiniune standum non ptUdtnt. Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid. 
So assuefacio^ commflto, Uuificor^ and permisceo. Compotio takes the ace. 
of the person, and, like compos, the abl. or gen. of the thing. 

Remark 1. LiBtor, gaudeo, and glorior, are sometimes followed by the 
accusative. See § 232, (2.) Fido, c&nfido, and assueseo, often take the 
dative. See § 223, Rem. 2. So also misceo. 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed afler the above verbs, Uetor 
and gaudeo usually take de ; glorior and jacto, de or in ; sto^fido and conr 
fldo^ in ; nitor and assuesco, in or ad ; misceo, cum; and eonslo, ex. 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after a verb, 
especially afler sum ondfore, to denote the sitaation or circum- 
stances of the subject of the verb ; as, 

Tamen magno tiroore sum, Yet I am in great fear. Cic. Quaniofuiirim 
dolure meministi. Id. Maximo honore Servins TuUius trot. Lit. TurbA 
aUnu seditionlbus stns curd aluntur. Sail. C. 37. 

Uat the preposition tit is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as, Sum in ezpectatiOne 
omnium rerum, Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

<$>246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source, without a prepo- 
sition. - 

Such are natuSj progndtusysattts, credtus, cretus, edttus, genitus, generd^ 
tus, ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, J\raCe ded ! O son of a goddess ! Virg. TamUUo progndtus. De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. Satus J^ereidcy Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Crealusrege. Id. Alcan6re crcti. Virg. Edlte regibus. ^ov. Diis gew 
tie. Virg. JirgoUco generdtus Alemdne, Ovid. Ortus nuUis majoribus. 
Hor. Codesti semlne oriundi. Lucr. 

Rkmark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after gentro and nfl#- 
cor ; as, Ut patre ccrto nascerere. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ab, de, € or ez, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. 
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ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, &c. 



^ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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Jinimns m^tr avaritiA^ A mind diseased through avarice. Sail. PaUerB 
metu, To be pale through fear. Ovid. Quod ssevitiA tempdris nan capi 

poUrat, Sail. Omnibus modis miser sum., 1 am every way miserable. Ter. 

Silentio aiidltus est, He was heard in silence. Cic. LetUo gradu proeedU, 

Val. Max* ^^micos observantiA, rem parsimoniA reiinuit ; He retained 

hia friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostrd^iM 
deeori. Virg. Vi morbi eonsumptus es. Cic. JEgrescU medendo. Virjg. 

Trahs soMcia secari, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Casus est virgis, 

Cic. Beneficiomeofratressunt. Sail. Lanidbant deniXhuB artits. Virg. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition oby propter j or per ; as, JVon est aquum me 
propter vos det^pi, Ter. These prepositions, and a or ab, de, e or ex, and 
prtB, are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent ; as, 
Ob adulterium easi, Virg. Jfec loqui pre mcerore potuit, Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active verbs, the cause'iB seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives causd, gratidf &o.j 
with a genitive; as^ Si hoc honoris mei causA suscepiris. Cic. With 
eausd, &c.f the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te abesse me& caus4, fnolest^ fero, Cic. Some> 
times the ablative with ductus, motus, eaptus, &c., is used ; as, Miki benev- 
CklentiA ductus tribuibat omnia. Cic. ; but these are sometimes omitted. 

Rem. 3. The manner is often expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective b joined with it; as, Quum videret oraUires cum severit&te 
audiri. Cic. Magno cum metu dicire indpio. Id. Sometimes also with 
« or ex ; as, £z iMMstrid, On purpose. Liv. Ex inUgro, Anew. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The means is often expressed h^r jper with an accusative ; as, 
Quod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per praeconem vendire allfuid. Cic. Op€r& eornm ejfectum 
est. Just. Aon meft opfiraL ev€nit. Ter. Tet persons are sometimes coxk- 
ndered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as. Servos, quibus sUvas publicas depopvlatus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. Tbe poets^ 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ab, and even stdf, and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Traiectus ab ense. Ovid. Ezercere solum sub 
▼om£re. Virg. Cum, with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as, Cum voce mazimd eondamare. Gell. 

^ 248. I.*^ The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, ^ 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me dillgit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (m 
the passive,) A Clodio dUXgor, I am loved by Clodius. Laudatur ab his, 
Gulpdtur ab ulis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, Probltas laudatur, se. ab hominlbus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, Discurritur. Virg. Toto certd- 
htm est corp6re regni. Id. 

The a^ent is likewise often understood, wlien it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to tlie middle voice in Greek ; as, Chm omnes in 
amni genire scdlrum volutentur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are often followed by an abla- 
tive of the voluntary agent with a odr a6 ; as« 
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M. MareeUus periit ab Annibftle, M. Marcellus was killed by HannibaL 
Flin. JV> vir ab hoste cadaL Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, JVec conj&ge eaptus, 
Ovid. ColUur linigird turbk. Id. Pereat meis exclsus Argivis. Hor. 

For the dative of the agent after the passive voice, and participles in 
dus, see § 225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of a verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument ] 
as (in the active voice). Terror eonficU omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Maximo dolore conficior. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary agent is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab; as, A voluptatlbus desiri. Cic. A natOrft datum Aomlni 
rivendi curriculum. Id. 

^ 249. I. A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 
to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 
many others of various significations ; as, 

TerrOre impUtur MHea, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instmxere 
epQlis mensasy They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ^us ami-' 
mum kit opinionlbusi imbuasy That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. JVdves onirant auro. They load the ships with gold. 
V^irg. CumUdat altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramine vestil. The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MoUXbua omA' 
bat eomua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plant. Bquis Jljrieam 
locupletdvit. Colum. Stadium tuum wulld me novd voluptftte aJjfeeU. Cic 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with n^hich any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, 

JXostro more. According to our custom. Cic. Institato euo Casar 
capias euas eduxit ; Ctesar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
CiBs. Id factum consilio meo, Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionibus. Nep. 

The prepositions de, ex, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 
with cum; as, 

Vagdmur egentes cum conjugfbus et lib^ris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. Skspe admirSH soleo cum lute C. Leelio. 
Cic. Jtdium cum his ad te litSris misi. Id. Ingressus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum ts sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces, when limited by an adjective ; as, M eastra CcBsdris om" 
nibus cop) is contenderunt. Css. 7nde toto ezercitu profeetus, Liv. 

^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, ^N^ 
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PUtSte fiius, eonsUUs parens; In affection a son, in connsel a parent 
Cic. Reges nomine magis qudm imperio, Kings in name rather tiian in 

authority. Nep. Opjdaum nomine Bihrax. Ces. Jure perltus, Skilled 

in law. Cic. Anxiia atAmo, Anxious in mind. Tac. Pedlbus tBger^ Lame 
in his feet. Sail. Crine ruber^ m^er ore. Mart. FronU lotus. Tac. 

Jl/o/or natu, Cic. MaaAmus natu. Lav. j^nimo angi. To be troubled in 

mind. Cio. Canirenasco totd mmU et amnilms artiUfuSf I am agitated in 
my whole mina and in every limb. Id. Captus meitUe. Affected in mind, 
i. e, deprived of reason. la. AlUro octilo eapUur, Liv. Ingenii lauds 
fioruU. Cic. PoUere nohilUdU. Tac. Jhum6que et eorpdre torpet, Hor. 

Remark 1. To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, 

Domus plena servis, A house full of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich 

inland. Hor. Ferax scecXLlum bonis artthus. Plin. Inops verbis, De* 

ficient in words. Cic. Orba fratribus. Destitute of brothers. Ovid. VitU- 
uum arboribus solum, Colum. Mulus agris. Hor. See § 213, R. 4 and 5. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative; as, 

Scatentem belluis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Vrbs 
redundat mUitibuSj The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. VUlm 

abundat portOj hado, agno, gaUlndy lacte, easeo, melle. Cic. Firum out 

vecunid egeatj A man who is in want of money. Id. Carfre etdpdy To 
oe free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indiget Ui^orum bond ezistima- 
tiCne. Id. Ahundat audacift, consilio et ratidne dejieitur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo^ exubirOf redundo, seateo, ajfiuo, eircumftuo^ 
diffluOj superfluo ; — careo, ^g^j indigeo, vaeo, deficior, destituor, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is often used to denote in what respect^ after ad- 
jectives and verbs; (see §§213 and 220;) sometimes, also, the aceusi^ 
tive ; see §'234, II. ; or the ablative with a preposition. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to or concerning^ is used after 
facio and sum, without a preposition; as, Quid hoc homlne facidtisT 
What can you do with this man ? Cic. Kescit quid faciat auro. Plaut. 
Metum eeperunt ^idnam se futHrum esset. Liv. Quid me fiat parvi pen- 
dis. Ter. In this construction, the preposition de seems to be understood, 
and is sometimes expressed ; as, Quid de TullifilA med fiet. Cic. 

<5»231. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 
free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 
meaning. Thus, 

Kudaniur arhdres foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoe fits 
libera metu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune earn phihsophiam 
Sfffueref qua spoliai nos ']\id\ciOf privat approbatione, orfraf sensTbus? Cic. 
Solvit se Teueria luctu. Virg. Te Ulis sedibus arubit. Cic. Q. Varium 
pellire possessionibus condtus est. Id. Quod M. CatOnem tribunatu tuo 
remaoisses. Id Me leves chori secemunt popalo. Hor. 
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To this rule belong fraudOf ntuio, orho, privo, spciUo; — arceo^ exptdio^ 
interdudo, laxo, levo, Ubiro^ moveo^ remcrveo, pelloy pro/iibeo^ solvo, &c. 

Remark 1. Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently ftJ- 
lowed by a, 46, de, e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Cic. Solvirs 
bellttam ex caUnis. Auct. ad Her. Rem6ve te a suspiciOne. Cic. For 
arceo, &c. with the dat., see § 224, R. 2. Jirceo sometimes also takes the 
mfinitive. Ovid, M. 3, 88. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induo, eruo, dono, inmertio, adspergo, tiuper^ 
gOj interclndo, circumdOy prohibeOj instead of an ablative of tne thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing 
and a dative of the person ; as, Unam {vestemkS jwini induit. He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Dondre munira ctvfoiw, To present gtrai to the 
citizens. Cic. 

Interdico is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablatiTe 
of the thing ; as, Qtdbus chm aqu& et igni interdixissent, Css. 

AbdXco tiDies sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced ; as, Mdicdre se magistratu. Cic. Mdu&re maeistrft 
turn. Sail. In Plautns, circumdHcOf to cheat, takes the abl. of the wing. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

^ 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives tanti^ quantij 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Ckm te treeentis talentis regi Cetto vendidisses. When you had sold 
yourself to king Cottus for three hundred talents. Cic. Vendtdit hie 
auro patriamf This one sold his country for gold. Virgw Cibus uno asse 
vendlis. Flin. Canstltit quadringentis milllbus. Yarr. Denis in diem 
assTbus anlmam et corpus {mUltum) astimari, Tac. Vendo meum non 
pluris qu&m cetiri^fortasse etiam minoris* Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantidem, quaniicunque, quantiquanti^ and qwMUtis^ com- 
pounds of tanti and quanZi^ are also put in the' genitive ; as, Tantidem 

frumentvm enterunt quantldem Cic MajOris also is thus used in 

Phaedrus ; Multd majoris aldpce mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. With a noun, tanius, quantus, &c., are commonly put in the 
ablative ; as, Q;uam tanto pretio mercatiis est. Cic. Cum pretio mindre 
redimendi captivas copia fiiret. Liv. Pluris pretii coquus. Sail. Tanto^ 
quanto^ nnd plure, are sometimes found without a noun ; as, Plure venit. Cic 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun; 
as, magna f permagnOy parvo, paidOlo, tantiUOf nunimo, plurimOf vili, nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, <ere, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cfc. 

Rem. 4. With vaLeo an accusative is sometimes used; as. Denarii 
dictif qudd denos teris valebant, Yarr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

^ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla* 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die qidnto decessit, He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoe tempore. At 
tius time. Cio. Tertid vigilid ervpfi&nem feefnaU^ They made a tally at 
19 
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the third watch. CiBi. Ut hiSme navtges. That you should sail in the 
winter. Cic. His ipsis diebus hostem persiqtu. Cic. Proximo triennio 
amnes gentes subegit, Nep. Vel pace vel bello darum JUri licet. Sail. 
Ludis maTie servum quidam egiratf On the day of the ffamea.... Liv. So 
LatiniSj ^ladiatoribusy comitUs, denote the time of the Latin festivals, the 
gladiatorial shows, &c. 

Remark 1. When a precise time is marked hy its distance before or 
after another fijted time, it may be expressed by anU or post with either 
the accusative or the ablative ', as, AVlquot ante annos. Suet. Faucis ante 
dielms. Liv. Paueos post dies, Cic. Multis annis post Decemvlros. Id. 

Sometimes qudm and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as, Ante paueos qukm perxrtt menses. Suet. 
Pavcis post diibiis qukm Lucd discessirat. Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before quhm; as, Die vigesimd qukm credtus erat. Liv. 

Instead of postquam, ex quo or quum, or a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diebus, quibus has litiras dabam^ 
Eight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors Rosdi^ quatriduo 
quo is ocelsus est, Chrysog&no nuntidtur. Id. 

Rem. 3. Precise past time is often denoted by ahkine with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Q^mstor fuisti abhinc annos quatuordicim, Cic. Co^ 
mitiis jam abhinc triginta difebus habUis, Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusstive idy with a eenitive ; as, Vemt id tempdrts, Cic. 
So with a preposition ; M id diei. Gell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or wifAm which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by in or <2e, with the ablative ; as, In his diebus. Plant. In tali 
tempdre. Liv. De tertid viffilik ad hostes eontendit. Ces. Swrgtani de 
nocte latrdnes. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsd die. Plin. 

The time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dimidiam partem ruUi&num subegit intra 
viginti dies. Plant. Intra dedLmum diem, qudm Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 236. 

r 
ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

.^lexantler Babyldne est mortuuSy Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutrttiis an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. J\'atus Tibare vel Gabiis. Id. 

Remark 1. The ablative rure, or more commonly ruri, is nsed to de- 
note in the country; as. Pater Jilium ruri habitdre jussit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns ; as, In Philippis quidam nuncidvU. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domiis and hu7nus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. Before th« names of countries and of all other places in whicL 
*nj thing is said to be or to be done, except those of towns, and domut 
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and rus, the preposition in is eommonlj used ; as, Aio hoeJUri in GrsBciA. 
Plant. Lucus in urbe fvit. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Mitites stativis castris 
habebat. Sail. Magjiis in lavdlbus fuit totd Gtsbc'i^. Nep. InsiduB ierr^ 
mtiiique facta sunt. Cic. NavUa puppe sedens. Ovid. Jbam forte vik 
sacrd. Hor. Urbe totd. Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. 1. 

<§» 255rm After verbs expressing or implying motion, 

the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put 

in the ablative, without a preposition ; as, / 

Brundisio profecH sumusj We departed from firundisium. Cie. Jntirim 
RornH per Uttiras eertior fit'; sc. datas or missas. Sail. J. 82. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domo profectuSf Having set out from home. Nep. SurgU hnmojuvimSf 
The youth rises from the ffround. Ovid. Rure hue advinit. Ter. ^ run 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses iwmus with unde; as, Qui genug? unde dtnfut? 
With an adjective, rure^ and not ruri, must qe used* 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domuSf and humus^ a6 or ex is 
sometimes used; as, M Mexandrid profedua, Cic.» EzdAnno. id. Ah 
bumo. Virg. 

Rxm. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ex is commonly expressed ; as, £x Asi^ transis in Eurdpam, Curt. £x 
ctLStria proficiscuntur. Cses. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, UtirtB Macedonid alldtOL 
IAy, Classis Cypro advenit. Curt. Cessissemt loco. Liv. iie sarris, 
properdte sacris, taurumfue capillis poTdte. Ovid. Fimbua anuuss prosUutre 
tuis, Virg. Advolmmt vngentes montibus omoa. Id, Tlu0 oiiummua of 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 

ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

^ ^o6« When two objects are compared bj means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as ^zcdm, atyuBf &c.^ is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 

when qmm is omitted ; as, 

J^ihil est virtate formosiuSy Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Quis C. LflBlio condor ? Who is more courteous than C. Laslius f Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

SidSre mdckrior ille esty tu levior cortice. Hor. Quid magis est durum 
saxo, quia moUius undA ? Ovid. Hoc nemo fuit minus ineptus. Ter. j3i- 
bdnuiUf M(BcenaSf sive Falemum te magis appositis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 
put in the ablative without quam; as, Ofons Bandusice spUndidior vitro f 
Hor. 
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Rem. 3. QuitM ia Bometimes used when one of the objects compared 
is tho subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oratio qu5.m habitus fuit miser aJbtUar* Cic 
Jigirmo imUam esse Utudem ampUorem qukm earn. Id. 

Rim. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, ffu^m is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with sunif and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with the other object ; as, JVbn opinor negatvrum 
esse Is, Aomim mm graHosi&rififikkm Cn. Calidius est, argenivm reddidisse, 
Cic. Ego howiintm eaUidi&rem vidi neminem qukm Phormionem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both the preceding constructions : — 
Ut tibi muUd maj&rif quam AfHc&nus fuit, tamen {me) lum mtUtd mharem 
qukm LsUumoo^mictum ss»ej»<iliclre. Cic. ^ 

Rem. 5. Bat when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, though not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in we ablative without quitm ; as, AtUilo, quo gravidrem mimicum 
non luUndf sorOrem dedit; He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom, &c. 
Curt. 

This eonstmetion is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc mhil gratius facite potes. Cic. Causam enm sus^ 
eansti MUi^m&rem memoriA tud. Id. Eicegi m^pnumewtum tsre pertmmus. 
Hoc Maj&ra viribus audes. Virg. J^uUam saerd yitepriks seviris arh6-' 
Hor. Kuilos his maUtm ludos speetdsse. Id. § ] 78, 3. 



Rem. 6. Pius, minus, and amplius, are oilen used without 
qudm, and yet arie commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as, 

Hastium plus yuin^ue millia etesi to die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slain that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimidiati m^nsis cibaria. 
Cie. AWr aimpUus quingenios eives desiderdvU. Cabs. Sedieim non am^ 
pUus legionlbus drfcnsum imperium est, Liv. Madefactum iri minus tri- 
ginta diebus Graxmm sanguins, Cie. The ablatives in the last two exam« 
pies do not depend upon iae comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, qudm must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as. Dies triginia mti plus eo tn navi fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. ^udm is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, aft«r major, minor, and some other comparatives ; as, Obsides ne 
mindres oetHw&m den/Am ann5rum neu majores 0iuniim quadraggnCtm,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-five ^ears of age. Liv. Ex 
urbdno exerdUu, qui mindres quin^jue et triginta anms erant, in naves impos- 
Id sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar example8,are to be 
referred to § 211, Rem. 6. LongiUs ab urhe miUe passuum. Liv. Annos 
natus magis guadraginia. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
r^lause, gudm is always expressed ; as, Jfihil est in dicendo majus qukm ut 
'"aveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — ^as opini&ne^ spe^ 
9rpfrtatiO'He,fiiU, — dieio, solUo, — <pguo, crediblli^ and jitsto^ — are used in the 
ablative afler com^utratives ; as, O^iinione celerihs venturus esse dic/.tur.... 
sooner than is expected. Ces. Dicto citiiis tumlda <Bqu6ra plaeat. Virg. 
Injurias graviiis eequo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, gravihs aquo is 
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equivalent to gravihs quhm quod cRqtaim est. They are often omitted ; as, 
Liberiiis vivehat, 8C. CBpto. Nep. In such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive decree, with too^ quite, or rather, as in the^bove 
example—" He lived too freely," or " rather freely." So tristior, sc. aolUo^ 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nvUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by qudm, 

^ Rem. 11. Qudm pro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prcelium atrocius qudm pro numiro pugnantium, The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magia qudm, or in the comparative connected by oudm ; as, Perfect 
tarn artem juris dvilis kabebuis, magis ma^nam aique uodrem, qudm diffi- 
cTlem atque obscQram. Cic. Triumphus darior qudm grastior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, Qyis 
magis mieai esse beatior } Virg. 

So also the prepositions prce, ante, prater, and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, Unus prsB cetSris foriior exsurgit. Apul. Scelire 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as, Ante alios carissHmus. Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Alius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, JVeee putes aUum sapiente 
bono^tte bedtum. Hor. Mu^ Lysippo. Id. 

Rem. 15. Ac and aique are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like qudm ; as, jhrctius atque hedird proUra adstringUur ilex, Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference i>etween objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(I.) Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as, Minor una 
mense, Younger by one month. Hor. Sesquipede qudm tu longior. Plaut. 
Hibemia diinidio minor qudm Britannia. Cffis. Dimidio mindris constaJnt. 
Cic. Qudm molestum est uno diglto plus habere /....to exceed by a linger, 
to have six lingers. Cic. Suplrat capite et cerviclbus aitis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, lioc, 
multo, parvo, paulo, nimio, aliquanto, altiro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superior es, tanto nos submissius gerdmus ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo ^avior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo diMcilius, hoc prceclarius. Id. 
Iter multo fncUius. Cces. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Via ali^ro ta.nio longior. Nep. Multo id maximum fuit. Liv. 
So, Multo prcestat. Sail. Post paulo. Id. MuUo ante luds advcntum. 
Id. Relative difTerence is also expressed by the phrase multis partibus • 
as, Jfumero multis partibus esset inferior. Caes. 

Note. The accusatives tantum', quantum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the correspondmg ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est dd 
rem avidior. Ter. So the adverb longe ; as, Longi nobHissimus. Cas. 
19* 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolviey to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
as, 

Pythagoras, Tarqainio Snperbo regnante, in Italiam venii ; Tarquinins 
SuperbuB reigning, Pythagoras came into Italy. Cic. Lumu, stimulante 
fame, capiat ovile; Hunger inciting, the wolf aeelis the fold. Ovid. Hoc 
oratidne habit&, eoneUium dimlsU. Cfea. . GaUiy re co^nitA, obsididnem 
relittquutU. Id. V irtiite exce^tAfTuhU ainicUidprastabiUits ptUttis. Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cum, or some oUier con- 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnanlCy the expression dum Tarqvinius 
regrndbat might be used ; for hoc orations kaMtd, eitm hane oratiCnem Ao- 
btdsgetj or cum lute oratio koMta esset, — eoneilium dimisit. The ablative 
absolute may alwa^rs be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predipatet 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only ^f||^ present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participle9%i ru« and dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, Ciesftre ventaro, FkospMre, redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptOris tarn infestis nationibus. Liv. Quif est emm, qui, nuUis qfficii 
pneceptis tradendis, pkilos6phum se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
riAff to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
auoiente, scrihit Thucydides. Cic. Legio ex eastris VarrOms, adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa sust'&lit. Css. Me duce, ad kune votijinem, me 
milite, vent. Ovid. Lotos fedt, se console, /o^to^ Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
tlie participle. If tne perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Tlius in the preceding examples — Pythag&raSy Tarquinio Superbo reg' 
nantCy in Italiam venit; rythagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarnuinius Superbus. Ualliy re eognitd, obsididnem reUnquunt; The 
Gauls, /laving learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for '* Caesar, having sent forward tlie 
cavalry, was following with all his forces," we find, " Casar, equitata 
praunisso, subsequebdtur omnibus copOs.** 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in £nglish, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or a6 not 
being expressed after this participle, as it usually is after tlie passive voice 
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Thus, Casar, his didas, coneiUum dimisii, might be rendered, << CsBsar. 
having said this, or this having been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in English, no sucn necessity exists for the use of the 
ablative absolute with mem ; as, Casar, hiBC locatus, concUium dim%sii» 

In the following example, both constructions are united : ftdque agros 

Rtmdrum depopulati, omnibus vicis, 4edijieiisgue incensis. Ces. 

Rem. 6. l*he perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; sb, Ortd luce. Cibs. Vel extincto vu 
elapso animo, nullum residere sensum, Cic. Tarn multis gloriam ^U9 
adeptis. Plin. Ldtiras ad eienMus, tanquam adepto principatu, misU. Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quid, adolescentalo duce, efficire poasent', What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Csbs. Me suasore atque impulsdre, hoc factum, 
Plaut. ^nnibdle vivo. Nep. Invltd Minervd. Hor. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venii 
Mario consale, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, Jfon- 
dum eomperto quam in regionem Venisset rex. Li v. Audita venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Yale dicto. Ovid. Hand cuiquam dubio quin hostium essent 
Liv. Juxta periculoso vera an ficta promSret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis tranS' 
gresfiu, multiim certato, Bardesdnes vicit, Tac. D^dllis mihi ratio, cut, 
errato, nulla venia, rectk facto, exigua laus proponltur. Cic. SerSno per 
totum diem. Liv. ; or is used alone ; as, Imperio populi Romam. Cies. 

This use of certdto and errato corresponds to the impersonal construe- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some gen)?ral word understood. 

Rem. 10. This ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, C<Bsar, quanquam obsidione MossUub retardante, 
Urtwi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlatis legX* 
bus, depositor OS imperium esse aiibant. Liv. 

Rem. 11. A predicate ablative is sometimes added to passive participlea 
oi naming, choosing, &c. § 210, (3.) ; as, HasdmbaXe imperatore suffecto. Liv. 

CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 268. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present, the perfect definite, and the futures^ 
with the periphrastic forms m Mm and fiUrim. Of the second class are 
tlie imverfect, the ptH'ect indefinite, and the pluperfect, with the penphrasUc 
forms in essem ^dfuUsem. 

L Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are followed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 
periphrastic forms with sim ^nd fuerim, may depend on, 

(1.) The Presekt ; as, JVbn sum ita hebes, vt istuc dicam. Cic. Quan" 
turn doldrem acceperim, tu existimdre potes. Id. JVec dubito ^'n reidUtts 
ejus reipubllae scUtUdris futarus sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis provTsum est, ut ne quid agiSre 
possint. Id. Quis muslciSf qitis kuic studio literdrum se dedidit, qttin om* 
nem iUdrum artium vim comprehendSrit. Id. DefectiSnes soUs priBdictffi 
sunt, qua, quaitttB, quando futQrtB sint. Id. 

(3.) The Fdtures ; as, Sic facUllmk, quanta orat6rum sit, semperque 
fuerit ^autitas, judicftbit. Id. ^d quos dies reditarus sim, scribam ad /e. 
Id. St scieris aspidem laUre uspiam, et velle aliouem super earn assidere^ 
eujus mors tibi tmolumentum factOra sit, imprdhh fecSris, nisi monu£ris, ne 
assideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 
essem vrnd fuissem, may depend oh, 

(1.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum illud extimesc^am, ne quid turpiter 
facSrem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. J^on enim dubitabam, quin eas Ubenter 
lectorus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Indefinite ; as, Veni in ejus vUlam ut libros inde 
promfirem. Id. Hoe eiim essent nuntiata, VaierOs dassem extemplo ad 
ostium fiuminis duxit. Liv. Ae Clodius quidem de insidiis cogit&viti 
siquldem ezitarus ad cadem e viUA non fuisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect ; as, Pavor cepSrat milites, ne Tnortifirum essct 
minus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audiSram, quam a te UberaUter esset tractatus, 
Cic. J^an satis mihi constitSrat, cum aliqvdne anlmi mei molestid) an 
potius Ubenter te Mhinis visarus essem. Id. The perfect sometimes follows 
the pluperfect in clauses with ut containing a conclusion. Cffis. B. G. 1, 11. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the periect in* 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetrarent. Css. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is oflen followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt philosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnlno nuUam habere ccnsfi* 
rent humandrum rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, 1. Rem. I. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a ^ast event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as. In 
JEquis varit bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fu£rit, vicissentj victine essent. 
Liv. Factum est, ut plus qudm coUigtB MiUiddes valu^rit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found togetlier after the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simplj^ as a fact; as, Adeo nihil miser! ti sunt, ut incur siones fa- 
cgrent et Veios in anlrno habuSrint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon Uie verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
■ueh tenses as those verbs may require ; as, Apelles pictures quoque eo» 
peccare dic^bat, ^ non sentlrent, mdd esset satis, Cic. 4d ts scripsi, It 
Mvilcr acoosans m so, qudd d4mseUd credidisaes. Id. 
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Rem. 5. The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and talces 
after it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; aa, ^rbitrdmur nos ea prsBstitisse, qiuB ratio et doctntM 
preescripsgrit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca venisse, uH iUiquid 
aapirc viderfire. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rkm. 2; as, 
Ita mihi videor et esse Deos^ et qiuUes essent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other> 
in order to express actions whose time is different 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exists 
ing ; as, J^Temo dubitare debet, quin muUoSf si fiiripossety Cttsar ab vnfiris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, TarUi sonitus fuSrunt, ut 
ego brevior sim, qudd eos usque istinc exaudUos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ 25 9« The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is often employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commdde vales ? Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean- 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1.) The present is sometimes used for the future ', as, Qu^m max nay- 
Igo Epkisum 7 How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plant. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postquam aspexi, HHeo cog^ 
ndvL But after 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction after postquam^ ubi, ut, ut primum^ 
ut semdf quum jyrimuntj simul oc, and simul atque^ in the sense of loAen, 
7 soon as J in direct narration. So prius quAm, Sail. Cat. 51. 

r3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et sjnssis noctis se eon- 
ait wmbris, She (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. ; so for the imperfect, to denote what had been and still was. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood; as, VaUbis, Farewell. Cic. 

^5.) The future perfect for the future ; as, Jllio loco de oratOrum animo 
tt mjuriis vidSro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to resuU 
fh>m viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either m the future, or in 
tlie imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and anotlier future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faciam si potfiro ; I will do it, if I 
can, i. e. if 1 shall be able. So, Ut sementem fec3ris, ita metes. Cic. 

Rem. 3. In ezpiessions denoting the propriety, practicability or ad- 
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vantage of an action not performed, the indicative is used, while in 

English the potential, in such cases, is more common ; as, Possum persi- 
qui vnuUa oblectamenta rerum msticdrunif sed &c., 1 vti^ht speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. iE^quius huic Tumum 
fuSrat se opponire mord. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo, 
possum, dtcet, licet, oportety necesse est ; aquum, consentaTieum, longuniy 
melius, optimum, par, satis, satius — est, erat, &c. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are often used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si non aJium lotigt jactdret odOrem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. Nee veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublicms iter pane hosllhus dedit, m unus virfuisset Horatius Codes. Li v. 
5i' mens non Usva fuisset, impulgrat^ Virg. So the present ind. for the 
present subj. ; as, Mufta me dehortantur, &c. Sail. J. 31. Sometimes also in 
the condition ; na^Atfuirat melius, si te pv^r isle ten^bat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

<^ 260* The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauaet, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Ciim esset Ctesar in Gallid, When Caesar toas in Gaul, not might be, 
Ces. Rogas me quid tristis ego sim....why 1 am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com- 
monly used rather than the periect, to denote indefinite past action ;' as, 
QiMi factum est, ut brevi tempdre illustrarfitur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the followmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the siffnifi- 
calions which have been given in the paradis;ms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, . 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Mediocrlbus et quis ignoscas vitiis tenear; I am subject to mode* 
rate faults, and such as you mav excuse. Hor. Orat a C<Bsdre tU det sibi 
veniam. He begs of Cesar that he would give him leave. Csbb. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future ttme; na^ 
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%fatafuis8ent ut caderem, If it had been my fate that I ehould fall. Vir|f. 
Si possem, aanior essem ; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. CetiroM 
rapSrem et prostemgrem, The rest 1 would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Errarim for* 
tasse. Perhaps I may have erred. Plin. Videor sperdre posstf si te vidfirim, 
eafacUi (me) transUHrum..,. if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4.> The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it ; as, Id responderunt se facturos esse, ciim Hie vtnto Aipd- 
lOne venisset Lemnum..,. when he should have come.... I^ep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Quod si quia deus di- 
cdret, nunquam putarem me in academid tanquam phUosApkum disputatl^ 
rum. If any god had said.<>.I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Promisit se script^rum. 
quum primiim nunUum accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may denote a supposition 
or concession ; as, Vendat ades vir bonus. Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. DixSrit EpicHLrus, Grant that Epicurus could have said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present, imperfect, and perfect subjunctive are used to 
soften an assertion ; as, Nemo istud tibi concedat, or concess^rit ; No one 
would grant vou that. Volo and its compounds are often so used in the 
present ; as, Velim ohvias miki liUras crebrd mittaSy I could wish that you 
would frequently send, &e. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, has 
often the force of the present ; as, Quis enim hoc tibi concessSrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an action ; 
as, Quis dubitet quin in virtute divitia sintf Who can doubt that riches 
consist in virtue ? Cic. QuisquMtn numen Jundnis adoret pratereaf Will 
any one henceforth adore tiie divinity of Juno.' Virg. Quidni, inquit^ 
meminSrim ? Cic. So, also, the imperfect. Ovid. Her. 12, 146. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is oflen used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

Jfe sim salvus. May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus. Let us rush.... 
Virg. JVe me attingas, sceleste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
luhet. Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is oflen so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect j as, Ivse vidfirit. Let him see to it himself Cic. 
Fuissetf Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. VidSrint sapientes, 
Cic. 

JV« is commonly employed as a negative, rather than non^ in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future sabjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 

sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 

' tlidt mood ; as, Tanthm moneo hoc tempus si amis^ns, te esse nullum «n- 

quam magis idoneum repertarum ; I only warn' you, that, if you should 

lose this opportunitv, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2.) If ro other futore is contained in the senteooe, the place of the 
future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with aim or 
fuirimy essem or fuissem ; as, kon duHUU quin brevt Trqja sit peritQra, He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 
Conjugations, $ 162, 14. 

(3.^ The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
dus, Dut by fiwarum sit or esset, with ut and the present or imperfect of 
the subjunctive; as, JSTon dubito quin futOnun sit, tU latuUtur ; I do not 
doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with si, &c., as also after utinam and 
O! sif imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted 
by the verb; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

NoUem datum esse, I could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. Utinam jam adesset, I wish he 
were now present. Cic. Uanam eaves ei vobqttdti sit, I hope that thing 
is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^ S61. In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
clusion, the former is called the protdsis, the latter the apoddsis. 

1. In the protasis of conditional clauses with si and its com- 
pounds, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive imply the non- 
existence of the action or state supposed. In the apodosis the 
same tenses denote what the result would be, or would have 
been, had the supposition in the protasis been a valid one ; as, 

Nisi te satis incitdtum esse confidSrem, scribSrem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, 1 would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore toUl not torite. Ea si de 
me uno cogitasset,. nun^vam illius lacrpmis ae precfUms restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or maj not 
exist, or have existed ; as. 

Omnia brevia tolerahilia esse dehent, etiamsi maaAma sint, although 

they may be very great. Cic. Etsi id fug<grit Isocrdtes, at mm Thucyal' 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, ^ vales, hen» est. Cic 
Si qvis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoe temp&re miritur potius.,.. Id. 

Rem. 2.- The subjunctive after si, &c., implies a greater degree of con- 
tingencv than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect it 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be uaed, if its ezisft- 
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enee is uncertain, m thoie tenses in the sobjiinctiTe would im> 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect sabjunctive are sometimes nsed, 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of w 
onperfect and pluperfect; as, Tu, si hie sis, allUr stntias ; If you were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. Qiuw, m mea cura resistat, jam 
fiammct tulirint, Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magna mercerUur JtridiBj i. e. si possinU 
Virg. ; or is contained in an abl. absolute. Uor. Od. 4, 6, 5. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut^ ne, quo, quiuy and quommus ; as, 

( Ea noiif ut te instituSrem, scripsii I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acriores ; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1. Ut, denoting a result, oflen relates to sic, ita, 
adeo, tarn, talis, tantus, is, ejusmddi, &c., in the preceding clause; 
as, 

Id nUhi sic erit gratum^ ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothmg can be more so. die. JSTon sum ita hebes, 
ut istuc dicam. Id. XCe^ue tarn erdmus amenles, ut explordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum tndulsU dolOri, ut eum piltas vinciret. Nep. ita. 
and torn are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminondas fuit disertus, ut netno 
St par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Oyid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains,, it follows, &c. ; as, 

Qui fit, ut nemo cordentus vivat ? How does it happen that no one lives 

contented ? Hor. //la'c contigit, ut patriam ex sermtote in libertdtem vm- 

- dicaret. Nep. Se<{uitur igUur, ut etuim vitia sint parca. Cic. RelTquum 

est, ut e^Omet mihi consQlam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut motus astrorum sit 

voluntanus. Cic. £xtr6mum Ulud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases :-^ 
fit, fiMri non potest, accldU, incidit, occurrit, confingit, evinit, usu venit, 
rarum est, sequltur, futurum est, rdiquum est, relitiquitur, restat, supirest, 
caput est, extrimum est, opus est, est, aquum est, opHmum est, esto, be it 
that. But see § 269, R. $2. 

For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is oflen omitted before the subjunctive, afler 
verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, or permission ; also 
afler verbs of asking, advising, reminding, d&c, and the im- 
peratives die and fac ; as, 
80 
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Quid vis f adorn 7 What do you with (that) I should do ? Ter. Intdia 
feriant' sine litdra fljidus. Virff. TenUs dissimul&re rogat. Ovid, id 
sinas oro. Id. Se aunderey JuxU^ Pkarnabdzo id negotii daret. Nep. 
AcUdtU oportet actio varia. Cic. Fac cogUes. Sail. 

Verbs of willinffness, &c., are ito/o, noUfy nuUo, permiUOf potior ^ nno, 
Ucety vetOy &c. ; those of asking, d&c., are rogOy oroy moneoy jubeoy mamr 
doy petOy preeoTy censeOy suadeo, oportet y necesseestypostlUoy hortory curOyAc, 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 
Cura ne quid ei dcsit. Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cio. 
JJt ne are frequently used for ne; as, Opira detur, utjudida ne fuuU. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after c(tve; as. 

Cave putesy Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After meiuOy timeOy vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, or caution ne must be rendered by that or lest, and 
ut by that not; as, 

Milo metuebaty ne a servis indicargtur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Pavor erai, ne eastra hostis aggrederdtur. 
Li V. lUa duo vereor^ ut tibi possim cancedirey I fear that I cannot grant...* 
Cic. 

Rrm. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; tLByUtita dicam. Cic. JV*e singiUog nojianem. 

Rem. 9. Qud (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qttdy or non quid (not that, not as if), followed by 
scd; and quomlnus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

Adjiita mcy qu6 id fiat facili£ls ; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Ter. I^on qu6 republUd sit mihi quic^uam cariuSy sed desperdtis 
etiam Hijtpoerdtes vetat adhibire mediclnam. Cic. Non qu6d sola oment, 
sed quud excellant. Id. JVe^e reaisdvity quo udniiB legis posnam subiret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with nany after nemoy nulluSy nihil... .est, reperltur, 
invenltury Ulc. ', vix esty mgrk reperltury &c. ; as, Mcssdnam nemo venit, quin 
viderit, i. e. qui non viderit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. J^ej^o tdlam picturam /iM«««....quin conquisi£rit, i. e. qvMtn Tum, dsc. 
Id. JVt/ii/ esty quin maU narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

2. For ut nofty after non dubitOy non est dubiuniy Jaeire non possum, fiiri 
non potest; nikily havd muUumy haud procidy or minimum. . Mbest ; nihil 
prtetennittOy non recOso, temperdre mild non possumy vix, (Bgrt, &«. ; as, 

Facire non possum quin ud te mittam, i. e. ut nnn, &c Cic. Ego nthil 
prcEtennlsiy quin Pompeium a CiBsdris conjunctiOne avocarem. Id. Pror* 
sus nihil attest quin sim Tniserrimus. id. Quis igitur dubitet quin in vur- 
tiUe divitia posits sint ? Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. Id. 

<^ 263. 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinanty uti, O ! and O ! si; as, 

Uanam miniis vita eupidi fuiss^mus ! O that we bad been less attached 
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to life! Cic. O si 8oUt<B miicquam virMUis adesset! Virg. The tense i« 
determined by § 260, II. Kem. 8. 

2. Quamvis, however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quasi, ac 
si, ut si, velut si, veluti, sicuti, aii^ ceu, as if; modo, dum^ and 
dummodo, provided, — take the subjunctive; as, 

Quamvis tile felix sit, However happy he may be. Cic. Veritas licet 
nullum defensorem obtineat, Though truth should obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus, juxta ac si meus frater esset, sustentdvit ; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia honesta 
negligimt dummodo potentiam consequantur ; They disregard everv hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. jDum mini ant- 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (althouorh) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis non 
fuSris suasor, approbator certhfuisH. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Felicem Mdben, quamvis tot funira vidit. Ovid. 

Quanquam (although), denoting possibility, takes the subjunctive ; as, 
Vi regire patriam quanquam possis. Sail. J. 3. Hor. Od. 4, 6, 7. 

3. After antiquam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper* 
feet tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; tlie present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but vt^hen 
one thing is declared to be necessary or pi^oper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. AvertU e^pws, priusquam pabiUa ^ustassent TVmVe, 
XarUhumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consmto opu^ est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dtrni", donee, and fjuoad, signifying until, are followed bj 
the subjunctive^ if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as. 

Dura /lie veniret, locum relinquire noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Nihil puto tibi esse utHius 
quitm operiri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or cum, when it signifies a relation of time, 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection of 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, 

C6m est allatum ad nos, grazHter commotus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. Ciim tot sustineas et tarda negotia, pec- 
cem, si morer tua tempdra, CcBsar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important aSairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Csesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Citm, relating to time, is commonly translated when, or 
after ; referring to a train of thought, it signifies sijice, ttuough or although, 
because ; but may oflen be translated when; as, Quum in circHlum venisset, 
When he had come into an assembly. 

Rem. 2. In narration, cUm is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time, 
as, 

Gracchus, c6m rem iUam in religiOnem popiUo venisse sentlret, ad sen& 
tum retiUit. Cic. Alexander, ci^m interemisset Clitum, vix'manus a se 
tibstinuit. Id. 
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In most instances of this eonstmction, the event denoted by the sah* 
janctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not onlv in regard to tinu^ but also as, in some 
sense, a comsb. In ^neral, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as. Hoc cma scribebam jam turn 
axistimdbam ad U orationem esse perldtam. Uic. Cilim sciret CUtdius iter 
tucessarium MilOm esse Lanvvium, Romd subUo ipse prqfecttis est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 



SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

^ 264. 1. When the relative qui follows tam^ adeo, 
tantus, talis, — or is, ilk, iste, or hie, in the sense of talis^ 
— and is equivalent to ut with a personal-or demonstrative 
pronoun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

^ Quis est tarn Lyncius qui in tantis tenebris nihil offendat ? i. e. td in tan- 
<i9....; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse oporM, qui ab impidrum civium soctetdte sejun- 
gas. Id. Jit eafttit legmtio Oetavii, in qvA perieiUi-stispicio non subesset^ 
1. e. ut in ed. Id. Aee tamen ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratris carisslmi 
mtgrdre non movear, i. e. ut ego non movear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as. 

Res parva dictu, sed quae studOs in magnum certdmen excess£rit, i. e, 
talis ut....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So ^is 
turn, for ii«m talis sum ; as, Q^ sum, eujus aures Uedi nefas'sii ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to qtumquam is, cist 

iSf or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

LacOf eonsiUi quamvis egregii, quod non ipse afferret, itamleus ; Laeo, an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
pr(»pose it. Tac. Tu aqfuum a pumice postfUaSf qui ipsus sitiat. Plant. 
WUiU motestum quod non desidfires, i. e. dummddo id, Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 
Quod sine mol^estid tud fiat, So far as it can be done without troubling 

you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod sciam....so far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by qmm, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum^ qutm cui possit fortHna noUre, i. e. ouhm ut mihi, &c. ; I 
am too i^reat for fortune to be able to injure mb. Ovid. AudltA voce vrOf 
e&nis minus gautUum fuit^ qvAm quod universum homines cap^rent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Liv. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose, motive, or 
result, and equivalent to ut with a personal or a demon- 
strative pronoun, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Lacedmmonn legdtos Athinas mis€runt, qui sum absentem accoflrent * 
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The Lacedemonians sent ambassadors to Athens to aecuse him in his ab- 
sence. Ne{>. Casar equitdtum omnem pnemittUj qui videant, quas in par- 
tes iter fuciant. Cses. Assiduh repHitnt, qaas perdant, Belldes undas.. Ov. 
So with relative adverbs; as, Lampsdcum ei {Themistdcli) rex dondratf 
unde vinum sumSret^ i. e. ex qud or ut inde, &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after certain indefinite general ex- 
pressions, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fuerunt ed tempestdte, qui dicSrent ; There were some at that time who 
siud. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentior jfavuB videretur ; There were those to 
whom hetippeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existimdri velint. 
Cic. Si (piis erit, qui perpetuam oratidnem desidSret, aUird actidne audiet. 
Id. Venient leffidneSf ques neque me inuUum, neque te impunltum patian- 
tur. Tac. So after est, in the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, E^st 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plaut. Eat quod visam domum, 
d. Si est quod desit, ne hedtus quiaem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, svntf adestf prasto sunty 
existunt, exoriuntury invenhintuTf reperiuntur, si quia eaty tempus fuitf tern" 
ptis veniet, &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde fuec fiant. There are resources whence tliis may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when tliey are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidamy sunt nonnulliy sunt 
multiy &c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, Sunt orati^nes queedam, quas Menocrlto dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt quiy even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunty quos juvat. Hor. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

JVmo esty qui haud intellTgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. A'ulla res rsty quae perferre possit continuum lah&rem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. XuUa pars est corpdrisy qute 
non sit minor. Id. Jiihit esty quod non alicubi esse cogatur. Id. In foro 
viz decimu^ quisque esty qui ipsus sese noscat. Plaut. Quis esty qui utilia 
fu^iat ? Who is there that snuns what is useful ? Cic. jin est quisquamy 
qui hoe ignoret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. J^umquid 
est maliy quod non dix^ris ? Ter. 

General negatives are nemOy nuLluSy nihily unus nony alius nouy non 
quisquamy vix ulbiSy nee uUus, &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquamy &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quiSy quantuSy utevy ecquisy numqtdsy an auisquamy an atlquis, 
quotus quisquey quotuSy &c., with est ; quoty qudm mwtiy &c., with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used aft^r rum est, nihil esty quid esty numquid 
esty &c., followed by quody cur, or quarey and denoting '< there is no reason 
why,'* " what cause .^ " is there any reason ? '* as, Quod timeas, non est ; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. J^ihii esty quod adventum 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Quid est, quod de ejus civitdte dubites ? Id. 
Quid esty cur mrtus ipsa per se non efficiat bedtos ? Id. 

So after non habeo, or nihil haheo; as, JVbn habeOy quod tt accasem. Cic. 
AeAiZ habeOy quod scribara. Id. 

NoTX. The relative clausa takes the subjunctive after the ezpresnoM 
20* 
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ineluded in this and the last rule, only when it ezpreBseB what ia intended 
to be affirmed of the suhject of the antecedent clause ; as, JVemo est^qyi 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cfic. 
80 SuTUf qui hoc earpant; There are some who blame this, i. 0. some bbune 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the logical subject, it 
does not rec^uire tlie subjunctive ; as, J^fUiil staMle est, quoa injidum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavisse rnihi videor^ qui a te ^discess^ri^ ; I think I have erred in 
having left you. Cic. Jnertiam aceusas iidolesctntium, qui istam urtem 
not! ediscant ; Yon blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughly. Id. Ofortundte adoUscens^ qui turn virtiuis 
Homirum pracduem invenfiris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utp6te — qui^ 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Convivia cumpatre non inlbat, quippe qui ne in oppHdum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. Cic. JVe^ue Antonius procul abirat, utpdte qui magno 
extTtttu sequeretur. Sail. Quippe qui omnia vicSrat, Sail. 

9. After dignus^ indignuis, aptus, and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Videtur, qui aliquando impSret, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command. Cic. Pompeius idoneus Tion est, qui imnetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, dt qui qusratur,€t homines digno8,'quibuscttm oisseratuTi 
putant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis servus libertate dignus /Wif, cui 
nostra salus eara non esset * The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

10. A relative clause, after unxis and solus, restricting 
the af&rmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

H<BC est una eontentioj quas adhttc permansSrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, quie nos vocet 
ad scy et alliceat sudpte natUrd / Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 
narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 
action is spoken of; as, 

Semper hahlti sunt fortissUmi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtamea tlie supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Ui quisque maxlmi laboraret locus, out ipse oceurrebat, aui 
aliquos mitubat. So after si ^uis or qui ; as, Si qui rem maUtiosiia geaam* 
■et, dsdicus «xistim&bant Cio. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

<^ 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ] as, 

Quails sit animus y ipse animus nesdt; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CrtdibUe nan est^ quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much 1 write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rogitas 7 Do you ask me who 1 ani f 
Plant. JVcc quid scribam, habeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doceme,, ubi sint dii; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Quikm pridem 
sibi keredltas venisset, docet. Id. J^une aecipe, quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utriim illi sentiant, an verd simQlent, tu intetllges. Cic. Qwbto, nuiii tu 
senattu causam timm permittas. Id. Vides, ut altd stet nive candidnm 
Soracte, Hor. J^escit, vUdne fruatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Quantus, qualisy quot, mwtus, qnotupleXj uter ;qfdsy qui, cujas; vM^qud^ 
Unde, quA, quorsum, quamaiu, quamdudum, quampndem, quoties, cur, quare, 
quamobrem, quemadmddum, quom6do, %U, quAm, quantopire, an, ne, num, 
vtriim, anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions; 
as, Vide avaritia quid facit. Ter. So Virg. Eel. 5, 7. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced by irfWem, num, 
or the enclitic ne ; and, in such case, the second is usually mtroduced by 
an ; as, Multum interest, utri!tm latis imminuatur, an saltis deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, J^unc habeam^tum, necne, 
ineertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Vubifo an, hand scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost afiirmative ; as, Dubito, an hune prU 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Kescio quis, used nearly in the sense ofallqitis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; as, Lucus, nescio quo casu, nocturne 
tempore incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

' <$»266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as ad essential party 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive j as, 

Qiifd emm potest esse tam perspi/mum, qufum fsse aiUquod numen, quo 
lute regantur ? For what can be so clear as that there is some divinity by 
- whom tiiese tilings are governed ? Cic. lUud sic fere dcfimri soiet, deed' 
rum id esse, tpiod consentaneum sit homirds excellentioi. Id. Audiam quid 
sit, qudd EpicHrum rum probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jtusii tct, qu4B venissent^ naves Evbmam petirtsU* 
LiT« 
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A clause, thus connected to a preceding dependent propoflition, b some- 
times called an intermediate clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oraiio ohliqiM, or indirect 
disCouTfie, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
tlie exact form in which tliey were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Cesar said, " I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct, — 
Caesar said, tliat he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oraiio obliqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the language of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa, me latter of the oraiio 
obliqua ; — Antbnius inquit, " ,irs e&rum rerum est^ quoB sciuntur ; '* Antoni- 
us says, *' Art belongs to those things which are known.*' Cic. ^lUonius 
inauit, artem edrum rerum esse, quoe sciantur; Antonius sajs, that art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socrdtes dicire soUhat, omnes, in co quod scirenif satis esse eloguentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aiebatf qudd rum rideret 
aruspcxy aruspicem ciim vidisset. Id. JVegat jvs esse, qui miles non sit, 
vugTidre cum hoste. Id. Indigriahantur ibi esse imperium, ubi non esset 
libertas. Liv. Itdque Mhemenses, quod honestum non esset, id ne utile qui- 
dem {esse) putav€runt. Cic. 

Remark I. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratw 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio oblu 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, ^d h<Be 
^riovislus respondit, quum ve//6(, congrederfitur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
tliat be might meet him when he pleased. Cabs. In the oratio directa, this 
would be congrcdidris. The imperative in the oraiio directa is, in the 
oratio obliqua, changed into tlie subjunctive. Id. See § 2TS, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obliqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting tlie third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obliqua, sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the oratio directa into the 
obliqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to tlie rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form j but the per- 
fect is used after tlie present, perfect definite, or future. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo^ 
ut edrum eaultum, qui apud Granlcum cec'id&njit. faciret statuas; Alexan- 
der orderea Lysippus tb make statues of those norsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of tlie proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socr&tes accusatus est, quod corrumpgret juventntem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. Deum invvcA" 
bantf cujus ad solenne venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities tliey had come. Liv. Here the charge of corrupting the youth i« 
not made by the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that they have come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the god. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another man the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico^ 
puto, arbitror, and the like, are oflen construed in a similar manner ; as. 
Quum enim, Hannih&lis pemussu, exisset de castris, rediit paulo post, qudd 
se oblitum nescio quod diceret,.....because (as) he said, he had forgotten 
something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

^ 267. The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Kosce Uy Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servdre mentem, Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Uor. Hue ades, Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce aipelUis, et potum paMas age, et inter agendum oeeursare 
eapro cav6to. Id. 

The plural form m tote is raie ; as, FadtOte. Qyid. PetUote. Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestdUa m urbe custodiunto ignem foci puhtiei sempitemum, 
Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 
and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta anim» assuescite bell/i. Virg. Ne crede ccloH. Id. HornHnem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve nrlto. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple imperative, far, with the subjunc- 
tive is^^used ; as, Foe erudias, Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; nn, J^'idi pntdre^ Do not suppose. Cic. Cave eristlmts. Do not think. 
Id. — J^on and neque occur, though rarely, with the imperative. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. ^ 
OP THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 
^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote res^ctively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time ol 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as. 
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Hoc facSre posBnin, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi nostros inunieot 
cup£re helium, I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. Nee gem- 
£Te a£rid cessabit turtur ah ulmOf Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 

from the lofty elm. Virg. Victdrem victtB succubuiase queroiy I com. 

plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senlbus 
audisse dicebant, Thej said that they had heard (it) from the* old men. Cic. 
Audiet cives RcviiaaeJerrvmiuventtiSy The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the svjrord. Hor. Negat sese verbum esse facttirum, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postauam audifirat non datum 
iri^0 uxOrem suo. After he had heard that a wife would not be^ven to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabitis nihil horum vos visQros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com- 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memini ; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the process than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as, Hoc me tnemini dic£re, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teuervm memini Siddna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. So with memorid teneo. Cic. Phil. 8, 10. 

So, also, with reeordor ; — Recordor longk omnibus unum anteferfe Do* 
mostkinem, Cic. So M. Maximum acceplmus facile celftre. Id. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive is 
used with memini ; as, Meministi me ita distribuisse causam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. To express the result of an action, the perfect infinitive is 
sometimes used instead of the present, especially after satis kabeo, &c., or 
volo ; as, quum illam nemo velit attigisse. Plin. The poets use the infini- 
tive perfect when we should expect a present ; as, Tendentes Pelion impos- 
uisse Olympo. Hor. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as, DeslJie fata deUrn flecti sperdre. Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will oe changed. Virg. Progeniem 
Trojdno a sanguine duci audilrat. Id. Cras mihi argentum dare dixit^ i. e. 
se daturum esse. Ter. Cato agirmat se vivo ilium non triumphare. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices, ^firum esse or 
fore^ followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, ^nquam putdvi fore, ut sup- 
plex ad te venlrem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut infringatur homlnum 
improbHtas. Id. Credkbam fore, ut epistdlam scripsisses. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed ; as, Spero fore tU sapias. 

The perfect participle with fore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qudd vid£ret nomine pads bellum involatum fore 
Cic. QtLOS spero brevi temp&re tecum copulatos fore. Id. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed bj the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse. denotes a future action contingent upon a condition 
wiiich was not fulfilled ; and, in the upodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, An censes me tantos labdres 
suscepturum fuisse, si iisdem finlbus gloriam meam qulhus vitam essem 
terminatvms? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, Slc. Cic Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tanta acerbltas injurite fuisset. 
nunquam illos in eum locum progressQros fuisBe,....that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

FutUrum fuisse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense ' 
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as, JVt9t fiMncU 4S$ent aUaH, exisUmObant plerlque futarom fuiflse, ut avpi'' 

dum caper6tur, that the town would have been taken. Cea. This form 

is. necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the jiast tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, {Dixit) sibi vitamJUiwsiid caridrem fuisse, si libira 
ac nudiciB vivire lidltum fuisset; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
haa been dearer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as. Si tetmisset Stesichdrus modum, videtur proximns 
temuldri Homervm potuisse; He seems to have been able, i. e. it seems 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quint. 

^ 2o9* The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite, 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 239. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vides toto properari 

lUdre, You see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE SUBJECT OF A VERB. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

Ad remptthtleam vertlnet me conservftri, It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. Jiunq^mm est utile peccftre, To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. Mquum est, peccdtis veniam poscentem reddSre rursus. 
Hor. See § 201, IV. 

Remark 1. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, aliquem may be understood before 
peccdre and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is oflen the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when the 
verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Ctd verba dare d^cUe est, Ter. Mendd" 
cent memdrem esse oportet. Quint. Neque est te failure cuiquam, sc. pote, 
Virg. J^on enim me hoc jam dicSre pudibit. Cic. See § 2U9, Rkm. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Jiitdio non licere cuiquam in nave capUlos deponSre. Ter. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE OBJECT OF A VERB. 
<^ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a sub- 
ject accusative, may be the object of a verb ; as, 

H(Bc vitare cupXmus^ We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poetas omnino non 
Conor attingSre, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
vale re cupierunty They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
te valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as, 
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Dignus amtri, Worthy to be loved. Virgf. Aitdax omnia perpSti, Res- 
olute to endure every thing, llor. SoUers ornftre, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvere nodnm. Hor. Indocllis paupcrUm psLti. Id. Lenis recla- 
d6re. Id. See § 213, R£h. 4, (1.) Tejnpus est hujus Uhri faodre jinem. 
It is time to finish this- book. Nep. hdit consilia rc^e^'tollgre, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations, where 
credible -est f or verumne est f ma.y be supplied ; as, Mene inceplo desistSre 
victamf That I, vanquished, sliould desist from my undertaking? Virg. 
Me rnisirum ! te in tantas cerumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oraiio obliqua^ the words signifying said^ saying, &c., are 
oflen omitted, or implied in a preceding verb or phrase ; as, IdJaclU effici 
posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Quern signum clatQrum fuffientlbus f Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes to be supiHied ; and esse and fuisse 
with a predicate adjective, and also in the compound forms of the infinitive, 
are commonly omitted, especially afler verbs of saying, thinking, knowing^ 
tuid perceiving ; as, VoscognOvi fortes. Sail. Quera /^id^tem memoravi. Tac 

THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT- 
ACCUSATIVE, 

^ »T1* The infinitive, without a subject-accusative, is used after 
verbs denoting desire, ability, intention or endeavor ; afler verbs signifying 
to begin, continue, cease, or abstain, to dure, fear or hesitate, to be wont; and 
afler the passive of verbs of saying, believing, reckoning, &.c. ; as, 

Cupio, opto, volo, nolo, nudo, studeo ; possum, queo, nequeo, valeo, scio^ 
nescio; euro, cogito, decemo, statuo, constituo, instituo, conjuro, paro ; 
Conor, nitor, tendo, contendo, tento, maturo, aggredior, persevfro ; — eapi^ 
incipio, pergo, desino, desisto, intermitto, prceterrttitto, parco, rec€iso ; soteo^ 
assuesco, consuesco, insucsco ; audeo, vereor, metuo, reformido, timeo, pa^ 
veo, dubito; so disco, debeo; — audior, crcdor, existlmoT,feror, negor, nu-ntior^ 
pcrhibeor, pvtor^ trador, jubeor, videor, and co^or. 

Tlie poets, in imitation of the Greeks, use the infinitive n£ieifuge,aufer^ 
cave, parce, menimto ; horreo, refugio, obUviscor, qwatro, urgeo, lahOro, amo, 
gaude^, furo, calleo, sumo, mitlo, remitto, potior, juro, pugno, natus, and 
some other verbs, especially to denote a wish or purpose. In this con- 
struction, the poets are sometimes imitated by the later prose writers ; as, 
hilroiit videre. Ter. Jfon te f ranger e persiquor. Hor. Jfon populdre 
peiiAtes venimus. Virg. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction ; as, Sententiam ne dicSret, 
ncusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater PausanuB eo iempdre vixisse dicitur, or 
Dicttur eo tempdre matrem Pausaniet vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias is 

said to have been living or. It is said that the mother of Pausanias was 

living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used afler a verb, only when 
it denotes an action or state of the subject of that verb. 

Sometimes, when the subject remains the same, the infinitive takes a 
reflexive pronoun as its subject, especially after cupio, volo, nolo, mo/o, 
Conor, ana studeo; as, Cupio me esse demtntem. Cic. Omni» ^ " 
qui sese student prsst&re ceUris animailbus. SalL 
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THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

<^ 272. The infinitiye with a subject*accusative follows 
verbs of saying , thinking, knowing, 'perceiving, and the like ; as, 

Videbat, id non posse Jiiri; He saw that that coald not be done. Nep. 
Oredunt se neffli^i, They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. Me in 
t^us potestcUe a'i3ii fore. Id. Af^rmant militum jacere animos. Li v. Seepe 
venit ad aures meas, te istud mmis erebrd dicgre. Cic. Earn pvgnam ad 
Perusiam pugndtam (esse), quidam auctores sunt. Liv. 

Note. This rule includes all such verbs and phrases as denote the 
exercise of the external senses and intellectual faculties, or the communi- 
catioQ of thought to others ; but with most of these a difl^rent construc- 
tion often occurs. See § 273. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being both in tlie accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or in the accusative with per; as, JVe fando quidem auditum est, cro^ 
codilum violdtum esse ab Mgy ptio; instead of iEgyptium crocodllum vio^ 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of saying, thinking, &c., the conjunction tfiat is 
omitted in translating from English into Latin, and the subject following 
that is put in the accusative, and its verb -in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potentid, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tud virtiUe frui cupimus ; We wish you to enjoy, or that you may 
cnjoy..„ Cic. Miror te ad me nihil scribfire.... that you do not write.... Id. 
Audtirat non datum iri JUio uxorem suo.... that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. A present infinitive corresponds to the imperfect indicative, 
when with an accusative it follows a past tense j as, Dixit CcBSdf^m facfire, 
He said that C»sar was doing. Caes. In like manner the perfect infini- 
tive with an accusative afler a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect in- 
dicative ; as, Dixit Cmsdrem ftcisse, He said that Caesar had done. See 
§268. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive, afler verbs of sense, is often 
equivalent to the present participle; as, 

Surgfire rirfei /wn/tm, He sees the moon'(to rise) rising. Virg. Arma 
rutilare vident. Id. Fidebis collucere fa^es. Id. J^ec Zepkyros audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. ScBpe hoc maj&res 
natu dicSre audivi. Cic. The two constructions are sometimes umted ; 
as. Medium video discedere calum, palantes^ue polo Stellas. Virg. 

INFINITIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES. 

<§> 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
^ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
21 
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t. (a.) Verbs of endeavoring and resolving take after them either the 
infinitive or the subjunctive, when the subject remains the same ) but 
when the subject is changed, they take the subjunctive only. 

Such are statuo^ constituo, deeemo^ tento, laboro^ paro, medUor^ euro, 
nitOTf contendOf consilium eapio^ animum or in anlmum induco. After 
opiram doy id, hoe or Ulud ago, nihil antiquius habeo qudm, and video for 
euro, the subjunctive is almost exclusively used. 

{b.) Verbs of effecting are construed with ut and the subjunctive. 

Such are facto, efficio, perfido, evinco, peroineo, impUro, asslquor^ con- 
Hquor, commiUo, &c. 

Facio with ut is also used' as a periphrasis for the indicative ; as, Invi- 
tuaquidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e sendtu ejicirem, for invltus ejeci. Cic. 
— Fac, "suppose" or "granting," and eficire, "to prove," take the in- 
finitive ; but the passive efficltur, " it follows," takes also the subjunctive, 
— Facire, " to mtroduce or " represent," is joined with a present or 
perfect participle ; as, Ledium et Scipidnem facXmus admirantes. Cic. In 
the passive the infinitive also is found. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to defmand, to admonish, to advise, to en- 
courage, to command, and the like, to express the purpose of the request, 
&c., take after them the subjunctive with ut or ne. ^ 

Such are rogo, oro, precor, peto, moneo, admoneo,,comm<meo, hortor^ 
exhortor, suadeo, persuadeo, instituo, imj^ello, mando, pr(Bscrlbo, edlco, 
decerno, legem do, censeo, perpeUo, excUo, inclto, impiroy &c. ; as, Te non 
faortor solum, sed etiam oro, ut tota mente in rempubllcam incumbas. Cic. 

JfufUio, scribo, mitto, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, 
when they imply an injunction or intention that something should be 
done ; as, H<bc ut facias, scribo. Cic. 

Jubeo and veto commonly take the infinitive with the accusative, but 
sometimes the subjunctive with or rarely without ut. Sometimes, with 
the infinitive, the person to whom the command is given is omitted. 

Moneo and advioneo, ** I remind," and persuadeo, " 1 convince," take 
the infinitive with the accusative. 

3. In the oratio obllqua, the construction of the accusative with the 
infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to denote possibility, 
liberty, duty, &c. ; as, 

Virginius unum Ap. Claudium legum expertem esse aiebat : respicSrent 
tribuTud homines castellum omnium scelSrum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, afler a verb of 
requesting, commanding, &c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; the verb of saying being considered as im- 
plied in the verb of requesting, &c. ; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricidam libirum 
aversarentur : siOi vitam jZZtVe sud cariorem fuisse si .... Liv. See § 266,2, R.l. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unioiHingness, permission, and ne- 
cessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but sometimes the 
subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino, concSdo, licet, prO' 
hiheOy oportet, and necesse est; as, Opt&vit Ut in currum patris tolleretur. 
Cic. Quis Antonio permisit, ut partes facdret ? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject is sometimes used with oportet; 
as, J{on oportuit relictas, sc. esse anciUas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamem 
optirtuit, sc. esse. Id. JWm putdbant de tali viro suspicionibus oporttre 
judicari. Nep. 

Some, other verbs which re^larly take the accusative with the infinitiva 
after them, are occasionally mllowed by the subjunctive. 
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5. After verbs denoting joy or griefs surprise or wander, 
either the accusative with the infinitive, or qudd with the in- 
dicative or subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeOy detector y gratum est miM, doleo, angary indignor,miror ; 
as, Augor anlmo non avmis eg6re rempubllcam. Cic. Gaudeo tibi jucun 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo qu6d te interpellavi. Id. 

After doleOy gaudeo, and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as, propter y &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. Bv the infinitive, with or without an accusative, a proposition is ex- 
pressed as a thought ; hyquody with the indicative or the subjunctive, it is 
. simply represented as a Jact. To the latter is frequently joined hocy idy 
itludy istvd, or hucy &.c.', as, Illud quoque nobis accedit incommddumy quod 
M. Junius abest. Cic. Hue accedebaiy quod) &c. Sail. Qiiod generally 
refers to past time. 

Q^ody with the indicative, in the sense of as to, or with regard to, is 
used at the beginning of a sentence, especially in letters, in repeating an 
expression of a person for the purpose of answering it. See § 206, (14.) 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it ; as, Totum hoc philosophftri displicet, Gic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare fitit 
vincSre. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § S 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac* 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood ; as, Te accepisse meas 
lUiras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative; as, Vidire est perspic^re 
allquid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as Pr<Bter pUnUTe, 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Audito re^em in Siciliam tendSre. Sail. 

Sometimes, also, especially in the poets, it denotes a purpose, like a 
participle in dus; as, Lorlcam doruU habere viro. Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

^ 274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Quidaniy po€ta nomindtus; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catuld- 
mm oblita letenay The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventea 
rebus Cartliaginiensium, Favoring ue interests of the Carthaginians. Li v. 
Tendens ad sidsra palmas. Virg. Accusdtus rei capitdlis. Cic. OmTna 
doctus. Stat. Casus abies visura marinos. Id. Carituri arbdre nunUes, 
Ovid. Pareendum est tenSris. Juv. Utendum est state. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present^ past, or future « in refer " 
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ence to the time of the verb with which they are connected 
as, ^ 

Simtd hoc dicens attoUit se. Virg. Turn ad Thraseam in hortis agentem 
misstis est. Tac. Turnum fugientem hcpc terra videbit. Virg. Qui missus 
ab Argis Itatd consederat urbe. Id. Lamia munlre a:diLitdtis perfunctus, 
petit prcetHram, Cic. JvLsavLacumfidepcenasluam.Hor. Juvinis medios 
moritarus in hostes irndt. Virg. Peritarus injedt sese in agmen. Id. Ula 
iibi ventara helia expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
about to be done ; as, Interclusit kiemSf et terruit Auster euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
Ibant, orantes veniam^ .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passiye oflen denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
J^otus 6v6lat piced tectus caligine .... covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. Jiabeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, . 
Clodii animum perspectura habeo, cognitum, judicatum ; for perspexi. Do, 
reddo, curo^ and faeio, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iram faciei, for mittet. Ter. Hostes victos dare, for vincire. Sail. 

Rem. 5. The passive participles may supply the place of a verbal noun 
in io or us; as, AtUb Romam conditam, Before the building of Rome. Cic. 
ConsUia urhls delendsB, Plans for the destruction of the city. Id. See 
§ 275, II. The oblique cases only of participles in dits are thus used, and 
even the perfect participle is not thus used in the nominative by Cicero. 

Rem. 6. In the silver age, the participle in rus^ especially with verbs 
of motion, oflen denotes intention or purpose ; as, 

M Joifem Hammdnem verpt consultarus de origine sud; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, io deliver, to agree for, to 
have, to receive, to undertake, 6lc. 

Such are do, trado, tribuo, aitribvjo, mando, mittOj condncoy loco, habeo, 
accipiOy suscinio, rdinquOy euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentum tibi tradit, 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Mtrihuit nos truci- 
duidos Cethigo, Cic. Qitod utendum accepiris, reddXto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as, 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendus est, He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be oestroyed. 
Cato. H(BC speranda fuerunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Vtrum pace nobis an beilo esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has Uiis signification ; as, Facta narrdbas dissimufanda tibi, You were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A, L, Bntto prii^ 
iipa hujus maxim^ conservandi geniris et nominis, Cic. 
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RcM. 9. The participle in duSf in its oblique cases, supplie» the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, II. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dtts, see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as. 

Curio f ad focum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pandvs &im- 
nUes aUuUrunt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus reverUnmtf for, ciim 
progressi essent. Cffis. PLura locutoros abire nosjussitf .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English luiving loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

<5> 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Mctus parendi sibi. Fear of obeying him. 'Sail. Parcendo victis, By 
sparing tne vanquished. Liv. Effiror studio patres nestros videndi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consudatum 
gratih. Sail. Venit aU recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of the active 
voice. It is sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as. Consilium LacedtBmOnem 
occupandi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
' sense ; as, Spes restituenfii nulla eraty .... of bein^ restored. Nep. Athinas 
erudiendi gratid missiis, .,.. for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
f^nte domandum, Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a prepo«»» 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in diis is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it; as, 

Consilia urbis delenda; (Cic), for urbem delendij Flans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causd (Suet), for reparandi classes 
Ferpetiendo labori idontus. Colum. Ad defendendam Romam ab oppug- 
nand^ Capuft duces Romdnos abstrakire. Liv. 
21* 
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\ 

RswARX 1. The mane construction is used with the future passiTe 
participles of titor, fruor, fungor, potior, and rarely of medeor, as these 
verbs were originally followed by tne accusative ; as, Mtas ad kite utenda 
idonea. Ter. JustituB fruendse cattsd. Cic. In munere fungendo. Id. 

Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a 

Cerundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot 
B substituted for the gerund, where* ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not beingr distinguishable. It should not be used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, Aliquid facienai ratio 
(Cic.j, not aUcajus, Artem et vera et falsa dijtuUeandi (Id), not ver&rum 
dijudicafuUrum . 



III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their 
have been already ffiven, amongother nouns, under the heads Genitive^ Da- 
the, Accusative, and Ablative, The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections^ they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 
follow either nouns or adjectives; as, 

Amor habendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. JWzm hahet natHray 
ut aliarum omrdum rerum, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbdra eonsuet&do 

homlnum immolandOrum, Id -Venandi studidsi. Cic. Ctrtus eundi, 

Virg. hisuBtus navigandi, Cses. Peritus civitdtis regend<B. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetHM), cupidltas, facultas, gratia, locus^ 
Ucentia, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes, sludium, tempus, venia, vis^ 
voluntas, copia, libido, spatium, 

(&.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupadus, studi6sus, perUus, imperUus, insuetus, certus, rudis, &c. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

(3.^ The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of bemg joined with the gerundive ; as, Facultas agrdrum £ondonandi. Cic. 
J^Tominandi istorum erit copia. Plant. Jn castra venerunt sui purgandi 
causd. Cses. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The serund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns or the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Q^on^am tui 
videndi est copia. Plant. Ego ejus videndi capitis rectd consiquor, Ter. 
In these examples, ^'and ejus are feminine. 

(5.) The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency or purpose, with no noun or 
adjective on which they can depend ; as, Regium imperium initio conser- 
vandaB I'lberiSLiia fuSr at. Sail. Causa ox gratia m^y sometimes be supplied. 
In some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not 
expressed ; as Maneat provinciallbus potentiam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
Bc. facultas, Tac. Cum kaberem in anlmo navigandi, fii&. propotdtum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 
especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness^ and 
also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporttlca est inutllis scribendo. Plin. Capessendfla refpubttcm 
habiUs. Tac. Ut nee triumviri accipiundo, nee scriba referundo suJiciraU. 
Liv. Locum appido condendo capire. Id. 

fl.X The verbs and phrases upon which this dativv most firo^pMBtl/ de- 
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pends are, studeo; imUnius sum; impendo^ consamo or huHimo temmts; 
opiram do^ desum^ sum (signifying to serve for, to be adequate to), Jaeio^ 
and sufficio ; and, in later writers, on verbs of motion. 

The dative after sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjective un- 
derstood ; but see § 227, Rem. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, D^emtHii legibus scribendis. Liv. So, Comitia ere- 
andis decemvlris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum li&minlbus apta, Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or g[erundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; ^s^Audax 
omnia perpdti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of geruiids and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad, to, or inter, during or amid^ and sometimes 
ante, circa, or ob ; as, 

-*Ad piBnitendum propirat, qui citd judleat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum^ 
While drinking. Just, ^d castra facienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, (ab), de, e, (ex), or in ; or it is used without 
a preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, or means ; 
as, 

AristoUlem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex assentando, Ter. JWm 
ffideor a defendendis hominibus discedire. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. 
Rem quarunt mercataris faciendis. Cic. OradOnem LcAlnam legendis 
nostrts efficies pleniorem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum; as^ Pro 
vapviando. Plant. Cum loquendo. Quint. 



SUPINES. 

^276. I. Supines in um are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

Jfon Gratis servltum niatrTbuB ito, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypplum scitdtum oracQla Phcebi mittimus, We send 
£urypylus to consult tble oracle of Apollo. Id. 

II. Supines in um follow^ verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonltum venio. Flaut. CubTtum disees^mus. Cic. Ire defec- 
tum monumenta regis. Hor. So aft^r participles ; as, Patriam defensum 
revoedtus. Nep. Spectatum admissi, Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex> 
press motion ; as, DoJUiam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injur ias hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um witli eo often forms a periphrasis equiva^ 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine i0 
formed ; as, JVe bonos omnes perdltum eant (Sail.), for perdawL Er^tum 
muU (Id.), for oripiutU. UUum ioit (Tao.), for uUus cff. 
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Rem. 3. The topine in urn most frequently oecura with the infinitiTe 
tn, with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, Brvtum visum 
iri a me puto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used impersonally ; thus, ** I suppose (that it 
is going by me), i. e, that I am going to see Brutus." 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in um ailer a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad^ or in the genitive with causA or 
gratidy also the subjunctive with vt or qut^ and a present or fiiture partici- 
ple active, mav be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and gerun- 
dive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with ii<, § 262, — wiUi gui, § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by" the poets, instead of the 
■upine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficult, 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

Mirdbtle dietu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jucundum tof- 
tUtu aique audltUf Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Resfaetufadllis, 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Facilia inventu. Gell. JncrediHU mem' 
ordtu. sail. Turpiadictu. Cic. Optimum faciu. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in u occurs, 
are affahilis, arduus, aspeVf bonus, divnuSyindivnus^faOMs, diffUiliSffcEdus, 
gravis f honestus, horrenduSf ineredibUiSf jucunauSf injucutidus, mewiorabiUs, 
jntlcheTf rams, turpis, and utUis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also after the nouns /as, 
nefas, and opus ; as, 

Hoc fas est dictu, Cic. J^Tefas dictu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated bv a passive form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature from otner verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, ObsonSiu redeo (Plant.), CubUu surgat (Cato), ob- 
sonata ana euintu^ though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it foUows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes m the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua ijiutaiu^ cetirum cognosci 
utUia. Val. Max. lUud autem foAle ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptidne dignum. Plin. Aqua potui juamda. Id. Facilior ad mtellec- 
tum atque imitatidnem. Quint. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers after /ae|/i5, dijffidllis,hnd jueundus. The 
most common construction of dignus is with qui and the subjunctive. 
See §264, 9. 
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ADVERBS. 

<5> 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

BerU moneSf You advise well. Ter. FortissinU urgenUSy Most vigor- 
ously pressing on. Flin. Maid narrando, Ter. L(mei diisimlUa, Cic. 
VaUU bent. Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns ; as, 

Homerua plank orator, Cic. Adnadum pudla. Liv. KUdL admdduTtu 
Cic. Lati rez. Virg. LaU tyrannus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; as, 

Plani noster. Cic. Patdd ultra eum locum. Caei. 
_ Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation; as, 

JV<m par€re noluit. He was not unwilling to obej. Nep. Haud igndra 
maliy Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Haud nihil est^ It is something. Ter. 
So, nonnuUij some; mmnunqitam, sometimes. JSfoTi^ before a negative 
word, commonly heightens the affirmative sense ; as, Homo jum inSoctus^ 
i. e. homo sane doctus. JVon sejad^ i. e. Sispius, 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Jfemo non videt. Every one sees. Cic. 6o, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the propositioii is affirnia« 
live ; as, Jttemo est, qui nesdat ; Every lK>dy knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation; as, Neqiie ille haud ohjitiet nuhi. 
Plant. Jura te non nociturum Itamlni nemini. id. Especially are natpiB^ 
nee, and sometimes non, thus used alter a negative, instead or ant or eel ; 
as, Non me carminlbus mnc^J,, nee OrjMeuSj nee Linus. Virg. Netiiinem, 
non re, non vcrbo, non vuUu denlque offendi. Cic. M ullius tei neque prees^ 
neque manceps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Mihi non modd irasci, std ne doUre tpddem imputne licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Ciim senatui non solum juedre rempuMUam^ sed 
ne lugere quidem liciret. Id. 

JWm is also rarely omitted after non modS when followed by sed or veriim 
with etia?n ;. as, Qui non modd eafutnra timet, veriim eHamjert, sustinetquo 
prcBsentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rkm. 7. Fat^U, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius Grmcut facile 
doetissimus. Cic. Homo regionis iUius virtute facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con* 
tainiiig an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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When thiw resolved, the antecedent will be ibund to modify some word 
in its own clause, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a suh- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Cmsar pervlnitf obsides povoseit; After Cesar came thither, 
he demanded hostages (Cses.) ; 1. e. Obsldes poposcU post id tempus, in quo 
e^ pertenit; He demanded hostages after the time at which he came thitlier ; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcit, and in quo serves as a connective, 
and also modifies pervinit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in tjie resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ', as, Ed postquam pervinit^ tum ob^des -psposcUy .... 
then he demanded hostages ; i. e. Obsides poposcU tempore, post id tempus 
in quo ed ventnil; He demanded hostag|e8 at a time subsequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, Cum venit calamltas, turn detrimentum aecip' 
Uur (Cic), i. e. Detrimaitum eo tempdre accipitur, in quo veuit calamUas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 2784^ Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words whiqh are in the same cork- 
struction. - '"^*^ 

Words are in the same constriiption, when they stand in the same rela- 
tion to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulris et umbra sumusy We are dust and shade. Hor. Situ et Tullia 
valitis, effo et Cicero vaUmua, Cic. Aegire jacto turribus^e constttntis. 
Qies. Clarus et honoratus vtr. An illustrious and honorable man. Id, 
Casar Remas cohortfttus, liberaliterque oratidne prosecQtus. Cses. Pater 
iuus, quern colui et dilezi. Cic. Citm ttiumphum eg^ris, censorque fiiSris, 
et obi^ris Icgdtus. Id. Cum ad oppHdum accessisset, castr&que ioi pon^ret. 
CiBs. Ades anivuff et omitte tim^em, Cic. Ea videre ae perspicSre 
potestis. Id. Graviter et copidse dixisse dicUur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 
Id. Cut carmlna cordis numerosqtu intendSre nervis. Virg. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulatire conjunctions ac, atque^ 
etf etiam^ que^ nee, neque^ the disjunctives aut, seu^ sive, ve, vel, neve, neu^ 
and also qudm, pr<Bterquam, nisi, an, memoe, quamms, nedum, sed, autem, 
veritmy and, in general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, eeit, tanquam^ quasi^ ut^ &c. ; as,^ 
JVee census, nee clarum nomen avdrum^ sed probitas magnos ingeniumque 
fa^ii. Ovid. Philoaiphi negant quenquam virum bonum esse^ nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtntem tanquam umbra sequUur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, though 
in the same construction ; as, Mea ei reipubUcie interest. Cic. (See § 210.) 
Site es Romse, sive in Eplro. Id. (See § § 221 and 254) Jn Mettii (/e- 
scendat judicis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211, Rem. 3. In 
like manner, Hannibal non alitor vinci potuit, qudm mor^. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same; that is^ 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

Contldunt venti^fugiuntque nubes ; The winds aubfiide, and the cloud* 
disperse. Hor. Locum, quern et non coquU sol, et tangU ros, Varr. Ludi 
decern per dies facd sunt, nequs res tUla prietermissa est. Cic. Vides, ut 
altd. stet nhe candidum Soracte, nee jam sustineant anus Bilvae Xaboranles^ 
eduque flumina constitgrint adUo, Hor. IntelligUis et anlmum ei prasto 
fuisse, nee consilium deluisse. Cio. 

R£M. 4. A 8 the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they maj 
be connected by the above conjunctions ^ as, Disce nee invideas. Pen. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of tlie latter is not dependent; as, JVec satis Bcio, nee, si scianif 
dicire auslm. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is oflen omitted ; as, Cut Rotmb domus, tacor^ 
iiberi, procurator esset. Cic. QtuE vitia sunt non senectntis, sed inertis, 
igndva, somniculosa senectutis. Id. Miit, pxcessit, evdsit, erapit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are oflen used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, Et pecunia persuddet, et gratia, et auctoritas 
dicentis, et dignXtas, et postremd aspectus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
iamen tutum. Cic. Neque nata est, et (Btema est. Id. £t tibi et mihi 
voluptdtl fore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitdbit aut dehortabltur. Id. 

In like manner nunc....nunc, simuL..Mmul, partim.„.partim, qu&....quA, 

turn turn, cum....tum, are used before words or clauses. Tum.,^^m not 

only signify botk....uind, but also at one time at another time. Ciim...,, 

turn ffenersdly give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is oiten increased by the addition of verd, certk, pnecipud, imprimis^ 
maximi, &c. ; as, Luxuria, ciiim omni atdti turpis, turn mazlm^ senectiUi 
fadisslma est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, nvs 
or seu, rather than aut or vel, is employed ) as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Ac and atque signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Similiter Jocwac si me roges, 9a 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me coUt fequ^ atque patrOnum suum,....aB much 
as.... Id. Si allter scribo ac sentio. If I write otlierwise than 1 think. Id. 
RU sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Flaut. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279« 1, In English, alter connectives, are placed, first, the subjeetf 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers $ 
then the ofnea of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives^ are placed, 
first, the svl^ect and its modifiers ; then the oblique casesy 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb ; 
and last of all, the verb. 
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This UTUigement, however, though eommon, is by no means Inyaiiable, 
since it is a general rule, that the most emphutic word in a sentence is to be 
pUuxd first* 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following connectives may stand either in the first or second place, 
and sometimes in the third : — equidenif ergo, etinimf etianif ideo, igitur, iiA- 
gtief licet, namque, quia, guamquam, quijfpe, qtundam, saltem, sed, tamen^ 
tUf utpdle, and some others. 

Autem, enim, and verd (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times Uie third ; as, ille enim revocatus resistire capit, Cies. E^ ver6 
vellem, affuisses, Cic. The enclitics jtts, ns, vs, are usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. 

Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic wdtd in a clause ; ajf^ 
Verifo Hie reus erat, re quidem verd Opmanlcus, Cic. Me scilic^ ntaximd, 
sed proxlin^ ilium quoque fefelUssem. Id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and ^icfem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as, Ne ad Catonem quidem provocdbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguished from, the other, they must stand, together ; as. Hom- 
ines hominibus maxima villes esse possunt. Cic. EquUes alii ali6 dilapsi 
sunt. hiv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Id. 

6. iTiquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, " Jion ndsti quid pater,'' inquit, " Chrysippus dictU" 
Hor. " ^uid,'* aio, " tua crimina prodis 7 " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed afler their nouns, especially when any 
tiling is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
officii pracepta. Cic. Tuum er^ dignitatem meam studium. Id. 

Deiiionstratives, and the adjectives primus, medius, &c. (see § 205, 
|Ibm. 17), usually precede their nouns; as, Ea res, Caes. His ipsisver^ 
bis. Cic. Media nox, C99/ Rellqua jEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Kir cLttrisslmiis. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Css. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus TuUius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritanienta maJvrum. Ovid^ 

In the arrangement of ntbmes of persons, the pnjendmen stands first, 
next the ntnnen, third the cogndmen, and last the agnomen; as, Fubliua 
Cornelius Scipio Jifricdnus. The prasuomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

Poj)Cili Rrnnani laus est. Cic. Laudis avldi, pecunis liberdles. Sail. 
Cunctis esto benignus, nulli blandus, paucis familidris, omnibus aquus. 

Sen. Monunuintum cere perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. M 

meruliem spectans. Cic. Extra periciUum, Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are comn^only placed last; 
as, lfu:crtafortwut. Liv. Kec tibi plus cordis, std mimis oris intst. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usuallf; stands before the words by- 
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which the noun is modified ; as, AprimA luee ad sextam horam. Liv. Ad 
privatum dol&remfuU luetudsum, Cfic. Ad animi mei Uetitiam. Id. 

Sometimes, Iiowever, tlie oreposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive by which the noun is modified ; as, JfuLld in re, 
Cic. JuiftU de causis. Id. Suas inter teqiuUes. Id. 

FeTf in adjurations, b often separated by other words ; as, Per ego te decs 
ero. Ter. 

Tenus and versiis follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
esjiecialiy when joined with qtti or hie. 

1 1. Infiaitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurtha, ubi eos AfHcd decessisse ratus est, nequepropter loci ruUfLraiit 
Ciriam armis expu^are possit, meenia drcumdat. Sail. Servire magis 
quiim imperftre parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis ct sapiens. Cic. Clarus et Aono- 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed afler their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qttt Sim, ex eo, quem ad te itusiy cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misi,per 
quas gratias tibi egi, Cic. 

14. Quisque is generally placed afler se^ suus, qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tutri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum cura. Id. Severitas aniynadversionis injlmo euique gratis* 
slma. Id. (Quisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 

aualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
tie latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal^ parta mal^ dUahuntur, 
Cic. J^ihil tam aspirum neque tarn difficile esse^ quod non cupidissTm^ 

facturi essent. Sail. Imperium facile iis artibus retin6tur, quihus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed mazlm^ adolesceniium famUiaritdtes appetebat. Id. 
J{on tam iti bellis et in proBliiSf qnkm in vromissis etjide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respubllea detrivumti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoinff principles are very numerous. These 
may arise iiom a regard to the narmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee ) as, Esse videtur ; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of Ions words or long measures, — of short words or 
short measures,— of words oeginning alike or ending alike,— should be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OP CLAUSES. 

^ 280« A compound sentence, in wliich the leading daoBe is 
divided bj the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
period. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, cUm semianimis de teinplo ddtus esset, confestim animam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of tlie temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbis et perditis cixAlms 
rempvblicam tetUri viderem, sicut et meis temporibus scimus, el nonrmllis 
aliis aecidisse accepimuSj non mod6 prsmiis, muB apud me minimum valent^ 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ullis, quibus tamen moverUur etiamfor- 
Hssimi virij ad eOrum causam me adjungfirem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; as, Antigdnus, miTim adversiis SeLeucum Lysimacliumque 
dimicdretf in prcelio occlsus est. r^ep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, qiaim dictator 
fuissetf Marcus romponius tribanus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, LatsB (sunt) deinde le^s, non solum 
qua regTii suspieidne conslUem absolvirent, sed qwB adeo in contrarium 
vertirent, ut populdrem etiam/ticirent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of tlie last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before tlie first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a causey a condition^ a time^ or a comparison^ usu- 
ally precede tlie clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subjecf 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201, 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or comnound. 
See & 201, 1. 11. r i- 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words wliich modify 
or Kmit it should next be specified, and then tlie words which modily 
them and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. Sec § 201, III. 
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In analynngp the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate shoifld 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In ai&alyzing a pro]^osUion^ the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words shoiud be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound seiUence requires, first, its resolution into iti 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into its con^onent clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See § 203, 5. 

When Uv^ compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and their dependence or independence. See 
.§ 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if an^, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the preceding sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, the character of tlie connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262—266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. Soivius ventls agitdtur ingens pinus. The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Ilor. 

Jn^ens pinus is the logical subject ; steviits venUs agitSiur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is jtinus : this is modified by ingens,* 

The grammatical predicate is agUatur : this b modified by samhs* and 
ventis.^ 

Pinus is a common noun,<' of the second and fourth declension,' femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, affreeinp^ with pinusA 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of the first conj. fVom agfto^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts}, formed from the Ist rootf 
tGive the formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with /w'nwA* 

Sanjiiis is an adverb, in the comparative deOTee, from stnd or savUery^ 
derived from the adjective savusy^ modifying the verb agitdtur.' 

Ventis is a common noun, of tlie second declension,* masculine gen- 
der,** in the plural number, ablative case.* 

2. Mithriddtes, dudrum et viginti gentium rex, tot idem Itih 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithridates dudrum et viginti gentium rez. 

The logical predicate is totldem Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is MUhruLdtes : this is modified by rez.* Rex 
IB limited by gentiumf which is itself limited by dttdrum and vigiiUi,* 
Et connects dudrum and viginti.^ 

• & 201, III. 3. / $ 29, 2. ' « 187, 11. 1. « * 38. • $ 201, III. 3 

&$S02,1II.3. #&201,IV.3. mj209. r\^, & Rem. 1 

e&202,111.2. Mill. »}I94. •&247. •$278. 

rf & 26. < j 203. • & 192, II. < 1 201, III. 1. 

#i^. *i 141,1. P4277. «J201,IU.8 
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*The grunmatical predicate is dtxti, which ii limited by jura* and 2m- 
guis* and the latter oy totldem. 

Mithriddtet is a poper noun,^ of tlie third declension,' masculine gen* 
der,' and nominative case. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dee./ masc. gen.,*' in apposition with Mkhri^ 
i&ttsJ 

GenUum is a com. noun., 3d dee.,' fem. gen.,* in the genitiye plural,* 
limiting rex.* 

Dudrum is a numeral adj., of tlie cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
fem. ^n., agreeing with gentium.^ 

Et 18 9. copulative conjunction.* 

Viginti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium.^ 

Dixit is an active verb,® of the third conjugation,' from dieo [Give the 
principal parts],' formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,** sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with Mithriddtes.' 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,* neut. gen.,** plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dtxit^ 

IdnguiSf a com. noun, 1st dec, fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.* 

Totldenif an adj., indeclinable,^ in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

3. Romana pubes, seddto tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
turhido die serena et tranquilla lux rediit, ubi vacuum sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi scUis credibat patrihus, qui proxtmi stetHrant^ 
subRmem raptum procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, 
moestum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,' and it may be 
lesolved into the following clauses : — 

^ 1. Rom&na pubes tamen^ velut orbit&tis metu icta, mi£stum itUquamdiu 
silejUium obtinuit^ —which is the leading clause.'** 

2. sedato tandem pavore, 

3. jHtsttptam ex tarn turlAdo die serena et tranquilla lux vediii^ 

4. vhi vidity 

6. vaeuam (esse) sedem reffiam, 

6. etsi satis credibat patribus^ 

7. qui proxlnU stetirant, 

8. ntbllmem raptum proeeUA. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes^ which is limited 
by Romana and icta, Icta is modified by velut and metUy which last is limits 
ed by orbitatis. The ^ammatical predicate of that clause is obtimuit • this 
is limited by aliquamdiu and sUentium, which is itself limited by mastum* 

Pu&e«, a collective noun,^^ 3d dec.,*' fem. gen.,<'<* sing, num., nom. case. 

Romana, a. patrial*' adj., of the 1st and 3d dec.// fem. gen., sing, num., 
Aom. case, agreeing with pubes." 

TameUf an adversative conjunction,^^ relating to et^ in the 6th clause, 

• $20?, III. 2. s^n. ^* $198,1. «&76. !• $ 116, 3. ««$6«. 
»|26. *J62. oii41. «566. *$280. ••$104. 

• $73. «$83. F$H9. •$229. ••$203,3. //$105. 
^$•8. *$21l. f$J58. •$$38,41. »»$26. w$205w 
•§78. ' $$117,118. r$ 146, IV. •$247 •• 473. **il9a4 
-JS04. •4205. •4209. 
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uid denoting that the predicate of this clause is true, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

Velutf an adverb, modifying icta* 

IctUy a perf. part, pass., from the active verb ico^ 3d conj.* [Principal parts 
in botli voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with puJtes,* 

Meta, an abstract noun,' 4th dec.,* masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 

OrbitdtiSf an abstract' noun, derived from orbus, 3d dec./ fern, gen.,^ 
Mn^. num., gen. case, limiting metu.* 

Obtiiiuitf an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from ohtiruo. compounded of 
prep, ob and teneo ' TOive the principal parts, and the formations of the 
second root],"* in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing withpu^e^." 

MiquamdiUf an adverb, compounded of aHquis and diu* and limiting 
chtinuUf 

SUentium, a com. noun, 3d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object ofobtinuit.^ 

MiEstum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace case, 
agreeing with sUentlum.' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavar tandem sedMfU 
ejsetJ 

PavOre, an abstract ' verbal * noun, from pavsoy 3d dec,' masc. gen.," 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with seddto.' 

SedatOf a perf part, pass., from the act. verb sedo^ of the 1st conj.,' 
^Principal parts in both voices], masc gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree- 
ing with pavdre.** 

Tandem, an adverb of time, modifying seddto.^^ 

Postquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quantf modifVing 
obtinuit and rediit, and serving to connect the first and third clauses.** 

I'he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is lux, which is limited b^ 
sert.na and tranqudUa. The grammatical predicate is rediity which is modi- 
fied by postquam and die. Die is modifiea by turbXdOy which is itself modi- 
fier I by torn. 

Lux, a com. noun, 3d dec,*" fem. gen.,** sing, num., nom. case. 

Serena, an adj., Ist and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with luz.* 

Et, a copulative conjunction, connecting ser€na and tranqviUa/f 

T^anquUla, like serena. 

RediU, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. piep. red " and 
eo ** [Prin. parts], ind. mood., jjerf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d peAon, 
agreeing with btxM 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec,** masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case after 
prep. «c." 

Turbldo, an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying Uir-^ 
Mrfo.** ^ ^ ^, 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like pogtquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obHnuU.** ^ 
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The sabject of the 4th clause is the eome as that of the first, with which 
it is connected ; it is therefcNre omitted.* 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is vidit : this is limited by 
its object, which is the 6th clause.* 

VuUtf an act. verb, 2d conj. (Principal parts and formation], act. voice, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, smg. num., 3d pers., agreeing with pubes 
understood.* 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedemy 
which is limited bj regiam. Its grammatical predicate is (eMe) vacuam^ 
the former being understood.' 

Sedem, a com. noun, 3d. dec, fern, sen., sing, num., ace. case.' 

Rtgiam, a possessive adj., derived from rex, agreeing with gedem. 

Vacuamf an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive/ 
conjunction etsi, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of -the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is eredebatf which is limited by atUis and 
patribus. 

Credebatf a neut. verb,^ 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
witli pubes understood. 



Satis f an adverb of degree* modifjring credlbat.* 
Patribus y a com. noun, 3d dec.,* mas< 



, masc. gen.,"* plur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon eredebatf** and modified by we relative clause following.' 

The 7th clause, which is connected by qui ' to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,' masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with patribus understood.*' 

Stetiranty a neut. verb,* 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root* [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act voice, ind. mood,plup. tense, 3d pers. 
plur., agreeing with ywi.* 

Proximif an adj. or the superlative degree' [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec, 
masc gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with quif and also modifying 
steterant.'^ 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the revh credefjot 
Its subject is eum, i. e.- RomiUum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by subllmem and procelld. 

Ravtum {esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and formations of 3d root in tlie passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, peri, 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on eredebat.*' 

Subllmem, an adj. of 3d dec. and two terminations,' masc. gen., sing. 
num., ace case, agreeing with Romuium understood,^ and also modifying 
raptum esse.^ 

Procelld, a com. noun, 1st dec,' fern, gen., sing, num., abl. case.'* 

«}209, Rem. 2,(1.) *&198,4. «$28. »-&206. •«275. 

»} 2:29, Rem. 5. * & 142. ni'SSS. «$165. '$109. 
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PROSODY. 

^ 

^282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the rekdve time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long, short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdre. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebrm. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in risisto is short by nature ; while in r€aWi it if long by 
accident, being foUowod by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

<^ 283. I. A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, meusy patria. Thus, 

CoTiscla mens recti famsB mendat^ ridet. Ovid, 
Ipse etiam eximliB laudis succensus amcre. Virg. 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since A is ac- ' 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihii. See ^ 2. Thus, 
De nVillo rClkil, in nlhllum nil posse reverti. Pers, 
Exc. L Fio has the i long, when not followed by er; as 
fiunt,ftebam. Thus, 

Omnia jTonfientf flirt qneB posse negftbam. Ovid* 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiiret (Ter.), Jiiri 
(Plaut.) 
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f Exc. 2. E is long before t in the termination of the geni- 
< tivc and dative of the fifth declension ; v^^ faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela dUi. Lucr, 
But it ii short in 8pHf and both long and short in rd andfideL 

r Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in at of 
r tlie first declension ; as, auldi, pictdi. 

So also are a and e in proper names in aftu or «Ii»/ as, Cdfus, Pom' 
petus. Thus, 

^thereum sensum, atque aurd% simpRcis ignem. Virg, 
Accipe, Pompetf deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. 

Exc. 4. I is common in genitives in ius ; as, tfft!u5, ilRus. 

Thus, 

lUtus et nitf do stillent anguenta eapillo. TibuU, 
lUlus puro destillent tempdra nardo. Id. 
But in altefius it is always short ; in aiiv^ always long. 

I Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, lo^ 
'and ohcy is common. 

Exc, C. In many Greek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

oeTf Jlchdiay ^cheUdfis^ dia, eos, Laertes^ and words compounded with 
lao8. See § 293, 3. So Greek verbs having long e or (17 or w.) 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei before a vowel, and in 
Latin with « or i, have the e or t long ; as, ^ntaSy Alexandria^ Cassiop€a^ 
CllOf DanttSf degittf Galatea, Medea, Mausoleum, Penelopea, TItalia, 

Hence, most adjectives in ens, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, Cythereus, Pelopeus, 

Exc. Jlcademia, chorea, Malea, platea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in eis, have the penult common ; as, J^erefs, 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e ; as, Orphios, Oryhla ; — ^but tlie e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Cep/Uos, Ilwnea, 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, IC&is, Minois, Gr&lus, Neretus, Mindius, 
Machdon, Izlon, But Thebdis, Simdis, Phdon, Deucalion, PygmaHon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitive, 
have the penult long ; but with o long in the genitive, they have it sliort ; 
as, Amythdon, -dOnis ; Deuea/lon, -Cms. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, aarum^ fmnus^ EubcMf 
Thus, 

Thesauros ignotum argenti pondus et OMri, Virg, 
Iiifernique lacua, JEcMpque instila Circie. /J. 
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Exc. I. l*r<e, in composition, is short before a vowel ; BSy 
pritustus, praacutus. Thus, 

Nee tot& tamen ille prior pr&eunte caring. Virg. 
In Statiusy and Sidonius ApolIinariB, it is found long. 
Ere. 2. A diphthong, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a Towel, is aometimes made short ; as, 

InsiU& lonio in magno, quas dira Celeeno. Vhrg, 
Remark. Uf followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, gttdtio, qviror^ oqudTf lingudf sanguis. 

(III. A syllable formed by contraction is long ; as, 
alius for aliius ; cogo for coUgo ; ml for nihil ; junior fbr jiivinior, Thim, f^ 
Titf re c6ge pecus, tn post carecta latebas. Virg, ¥/n 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
'double consonant, or the letter y, is long hy position; as, , 
arma, helium, dxisy gdza, major. Thus, 

Pdscire op&rtet oves dedilctum dic^re cdrtnen. Virg, 

Nee myrtus vinc€t corj^los ; nic laurea Phcebi. Id. 

At nobis, Fdx alma, veni, spicamque tensto. TUmU. 

Rara juvant : primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 

Exc. 1. The compounds ofjugum have t short before j ; as, ; 
btjugtis, quadnjugus. Thus, 

Interea HjHigis infert se Lucftgus albis. Virg, 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras ; semper noeuU differre paratis. Luean. 
Ferte citi ferrum; date teld; scandlteihuros. Virg, 
Ne tamen ignoret, quee sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or J, ii 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a route followed by , 
a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, popUtts^ 
cochlear. Thus, 

£t prim6 simTlis volHurif moz vera volneris. Ovid. 
Natum ante on. pdtris.pdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Nox tenibras profert, PnoBbus fUgat inde teniiras. Id. 
Rem. 1. If the vowel b natorally long, it continues so ; as, JoZflfcnu^ 
OTnlnddcrum. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound* words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begins with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, dbluoy dbruOf sublivOf quamdbrem. 

RsM. 3, A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
thiis short vowel of the preceding word. 
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Rkh. 4. In Latin words, a short Yowel is rendered common only be- 
fi)re a nmte with Z or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mute 
with m or ft; as in MlaSf Tecmussa, Procnt^ Cycnus. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

L DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dnimaly dnlmatuSy from Anlma; gimihundtiSy from gi^inire; f&mllia^ 
^mfdmilus; jndterwus, from mater ; prdpinquuSf from prdpe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the second 
and third declension agree in quantity with the increment of 
their primitives ; as, 

furUbriSf from futUris; virginetiSf from, virginis; salliberf from salntis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

mdvebamf mdv€bo, wJOveam, mdverenif m&pe, mdv€rej mdvens, mdvendits, 
from mdv, the root of the present, with 6 short ; — movSram, mOvirim, 
mdmssem^ tnoviroy m&msse^ from mdv, Uie root of the perfect, with 6 long; 
motOLrtu and motuSf from mot, the root of the supine, with d also long. 

SdltUum and v6lutum have the first syllable short, as if from sdluo^vdltto* 
So £iinui^ gUnltumy as if from gino; and p6tui, from ^6tis sum (possum). 

Ardtrumf simuldcrumy have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simuldtum ; monimentum and inltium have their antepenult 
■hort, as derived from the supines mtniltum and inltum. 

Exc. I. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 
as, 

vfnt, vldiyficiy from r^m'o, zHdeOyJacio; cdsumy motumy vi5U7n,from c&do^ 
mdveo, video. But, 

(1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short: — Mbi, 
dediyfldi {ftomJindo)y scidiy stetiy stltiy tuli. So per culL 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rid. 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum 
(from cieo)y datum, ttum, Utum, quttum, rdtum, rutum, sdtum, 
ktum, and stdtum. 

So also the obsolete /htom, fromyiio, whence comes ^liiCrtt*. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated polysyllabic perfects have the first 
two syllables short ; as, 

r-Xcini, aVigiy didleiy from cano, tangOy disco. But, the second syllable is 
sometimes made long by position ; as, mdmOrdiy tiUndi. 
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Citidi (from cmdo) and pipedi also have the secand sjrUable long. 

£zc. 3. The o in pdsui and pdsHtum, is short, thoagh long in p&no. 

£xc. 4. The a in dd, imperatiYe of do, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

£xc. 5. Desideratlve verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, ctEtuUiSurio 
from atnAtik, the third* -root of caeno. ^o parfOTio^ esiiriOf nuptHtrio. 

Ezc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of tho 
first conjugation, have the i short; as, clamlto^ votito. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantitj 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such ar.e, 

Deni,/ro9iidSeem. Lex negis),^om ISgo. Semen, ^0911 s^ro. 

Fomes and ) fiom Mobilis^/r^mi mdveo. Stlpendium,/ram stips 

Fomentum, > fcveo. Regiila, ) from (stipis). 

Hamanus. /rom hdmo. Rex (r6^s), ) rSgo. T6gii\9.jfrom tMgo, 

Latema, /rom i&teo. S^cina, from sScus. 

M&cgro,/rofli m&ceo. Sedes, /rom sSdeo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

DicaXy/yom dico. Mdlestus, /rom mdles. Sftgax,yrom sftgio. 

Disertus, yrom dissSro. Na to, /rom natu. &6por, from sopio. 

Dux(dOcis),/ro7Adaco. N6to,Vro»4 notu. Vadum, /rom vado. 

Fides,/r<wii f ido. QuasilluSj^twi qualus. Voco, from vox (vOcis.) 

FrSgor, ) frmn 
Fr&gTlis, 5 frango. 

Some other words might, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mOl/llis may have been mdvlbllis; 
mOtumj mdvUtum, &«. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dlsertugj from dissiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the msertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hibernuSf from hlems. 

The first syllable in hquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
llguor or Uqueo ; as, 

Crassaque conveniunt Uquidisy et liqulda crassis. Liter. 



II. COMPOUND WORDS. 

^ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

aefiro, of de and firo ; ddoro^ of dd and dro. So db&rwr, dmih^io, df" 
i6miOf dhnido, emtar, prdduco, sUb6mo, 
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The change of a vowel or di[^thong in fornung the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as^ 

' eonadOf from eddo; eoneido, from e&do; erigo, from rigo; redndoy from 
daudo; inlqutUy from ttquus, 

Exc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing compounds : — atpiltus and eognitus, from nOtus; dejiro and pejiro, from 
jfLro; tivdUf from nde die ; ni/iuum and nihllf from hllum; semisiipUus, 
from sdpio ; eatisidlcuSf and other compounds ending in dlcus, from dlco. 

Exc. 2. JmbecUluSf from hd^iUum, has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambitus has the penult long from Itvm^ but the nouns amliUus 
and ambuio follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. Innfiha, pronXiha, and svJnMa, from nOho^ have u short; but in 
c^nivMum^ it is common. 

Exc. 4. final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one sellable, which end 
in a vowel, lire long (§ § 394, 295, and 297} ; those which end in a single 
consonant are short (§§ 299 and 301). 

Exc . 5. PrOy in the folio wi ng compounds, is short : — prdcdUij prdcul, prd' 
fdnus, prdfdri, prdfectOy prdfestus, prdficiscor, prdfiteor, prifugio^ prdfuvus^ 
pr6funao, prUfunduSf prdnipos, prdneptisy prdpiro^ and prdtenms. ft is 
common in procUro^ profundo, propago, propeLLoy propino^ and propulso. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prdpketa. 
In proldgus it is long. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long; as, 

dldHcOy 8€p&ro, But di is short in disertus. 

Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 

rimittOy rffiroy riddmo. But in the impersonal verb refert, re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the farmer part 
of a compound word, is long ; c, i, o, m, and y , are short ; as, 

mdlo, qttdproptery trddo (trans do) ; nHfas, validlco, hujuscemddi ; bUepSy 
omnipdtens, significo; hddicy quandHquidemy phildsdphus; dtbcentij loci^ples, 
TrcjUgina; PoipdoruSy Eurppylus, Thras^bulus, 

Exc. 1. A* In qu&siy eddemy when not an ablative, and in some Greeii 
compounds, a is short ; as, catdptdtay hexdmUer. 

Exc. 2. £• The e is long in credo, rUmOy niquam, ngquandoy ri£qud^ 
quarrty nequidquaniy nSquiSy niquitia ; memety mecumy tecurn, securtiy sisey 
vecorsy vesdnus, venefUus, and videticety (see § 295 ;) — also in words com- 
pounded with 8€ for sex or semi ; as, s€dlcinty simestrisy s€modius; but in 
selibra it is found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in videy is sometimes made short. See- 
{ 2!)5, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded withy^cio; as, liquefacio, patB^ 
fadoy rarefaeioy tabefacioy tepefado. 

Eic. 3. I. (1.) The i is long in those compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, qvidam, guivisy quiHbety quantivis, quantl» 
cunquCy tantldenty unlculqfUy exdeniy reljntbllc<By quallcuytquey utrlquB. 

(2.) 1 b also long in those compounds which may be separated without 
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•Itering the aeDse, (§296;) m, lu^magisUr^ bta%fm€i0f «lfift», agrl- 
eultHra, 

(3.) /, ending the former part of a compound word^ is aometimea made 
lonff by contraction : as, twiun for (i&licen, from tibia and eano. See 

(4.) / ia long in higaj quadngm, ifteet, saUeet. 

(S.) In idem, when maaculine, % b lon^; but when neuter, it ia short. 
The i of ubique and utroHquCy the second m ibidem, and the first in miiat- 
rumj are long. In ubieumque, vbinam and ubivis, as in ubi, i is com mon. 

'6.) Compounds of dies have the final i of the former part long ; as, 

ileum) tnduum, meridieSf guotldief quatididnuSf pridie, postrldie. 

Note. In Greek words, t, ending the former part of 9, compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong ei, or is made long or common 
bj position ; as, CaUUndchus, 

Ezc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final of contra, intra, retra, and 
quanda (except quandbquXdem^ is lon^ ; as, eontrOversia, intrOdUco, retrO' 
Udo, quandOque. is long also in aUdquin, eeterdquin, utroque, utrdbique^ 

(2.) O is ton^ in the compounds of quo and eo ; as, quOm6do, quOeunque, 
quOminvs, quOctrea, quOvis, qudque; eCdem, eOne; but in the conjunction 
qudque, it is short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omiga have the a long ; 
as, geOmetra, MinOtaurus, lagOpus. 

£xc. 5. U* The u is long in JupUer and jndica. The final u in the 
former part of usucapio and usHvenio is regularly long. See § 298. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286* 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pads ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 
But iter, supdlex, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sometimes 

jecur, have two ; as, 

. . 1 « . I « . 

Iter, t-tin-i-ns ; aneeps, an-cip^-tis ; 

supellez, swpd-Ue-H'lis ; jecur, je-ein-d-ns. 
The double increase of iter, &c., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, i^ner, &«. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive 'singular ; as, 

rex. Gen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-i-bus. 

sermo, — ser'md-nis, ser-mou'l-bus, 

iter, • i-tin-l-ris, — _^— it^i-ner-i-bus, 

4* The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 
23 
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cremeal. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as^ 

sermOnis, sermoniy sernidnemj sermone, sermOties, sermonum, sermMbuB, 
Boims, or bhhus, from bosy bdvis^ is lengthened by contraction from bdtilms. 

Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the i 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF TUB FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ S87« 1. When nouns of tlie first, fourth, and fiflh declensioiM 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gener, geriUri ; satur, aatttrl; tener, tenXH; mr^ tUri, Thus, 
O jmliri ! ne tanta animis assuescTte bella. Virg, 
Monstra sinunt : gerUros externis afibre ab oris. Id, 
Exc. The increment of Jber and CeUlber is long. For that of genitivei 
in iuSf see § 283, Exc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OP THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in c, i, u, and y, are short; as, 

anifruUf animdlis ; attdax, avddcis ; sennOf sermdnis; feroz^ ferdds; 
opuSf opiris ; cder, celSris ; miles ^ mituis; suppUzy suppllcis / murmur^ 
murwUris ; cicury eicuris. Thus, 

Pron&que cdm spectent ammdlia cetera terram. Oind» 

IJosc turn multiplici popalos serm&ne replebat. Virg. 

Incumbent ^«n^m lapai sarcire ruinas. Jd. 

Qualem vir^ineo deniessum poUlce fiorem. Id. 

Aspice, veutosi ceciderunt mumvbria auns. id, 

Ezceptions in Increments in A. 

]. Masoulines in al and ar (except Car and Nar) increaM 
short ; as, Annibaly Annibdlis, 
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Par and its compounds, and the following — anas^ moB, vat (vidis) 
bacear, kepaVfjubar^ Lar, nectar, and sal — also increase short. 

2. ^ , in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs, Arabis, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as {ddis^ ants or atis) increase short ; 
as, poema, poemdtis ; lampas, lampMis ; Mdas^ Meldnis. 

4. The following in ax increase short : — aftox, anthrax^ Atax, Atrax^ 
elimaXf eolax, corax, dropax, faXf harpax, panax, pkylaXf amUax^ ana 
styrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 
marmor, marmdris ; corpus, corpHris ; ebur, ebdris. But os (the mouth), 

and the neuter of comparatives, like tlieir masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment ofador is conmion. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns .in o or an^ 
which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aedan, Aeddnis ; Agamemnon, Agamemndnis. Sidon, Onom^ and 
JEgtBon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
rally short; as, 

Maeido, MaeedMs. So, Sendnes, TeuUhws, &c. 
But the following have o long: — EburOnes, LaeOnes^ lOnes, J{asam6nes, 
Saessdnes (or -iOne^, Veitdnes, BurgundiGnes, Britones has the o common 

4. Greek nouns in or increase short ; as. Hector, Hectoris , 
rhetor, rhetoris ; Agenor, Agendris. 

5. Compounds of pus (novg), as tripus, polppus, and also arbor, memory 
bos, compos, impos, and Upus, increase short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in 5 with a consonant before 
it, is short ; as, 

scrobs, scrdbis; inops, inSpis, But it is long in the increment ot 
eercops, Cyclops, and hydrops. 

7. The increment ofAUobrox, Cappddox, and pracox, is also short 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as, Siren, Sirenis, So, Anienis, Nerienis, from Anio, &c. 

2. Hares, loefiples, mansues, merees, and guies — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vervesc^-^lebs, seps, and halec — ^increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and aether) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; crater, crateris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; as, 
victrix, victricis ; felix,fel%cis. 
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S. The foUowinir nouns in tz aim increase long: — cervix^ dfStfiXp 
tomix, eohamix^ Mts, nuttrix^ perdix^ pkaemXjradix^Kndspadix, So also 
tibex (vUnds), 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as, 
delphin, delphlnis ; Saiamis, Salcaninis. 

4. The following nouns in is increase lon^ >~disygliSf Us f vis JilhsiBj 
Qictrtfy and Samnis, The increment of Psophis is common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1* Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us^ 
have the penult long ; as, 

palus, ptUndis; tdlus, tellHris; virtUs^ virtiUis. But iiUcratSf Ugus 
and puus, increase short 

2. Fur,fntx (obs.), lux, and PMuXy increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ifnis, increase long ; as, 
Phorcyn, Phorc^nis ; Trachys, Trachynis. 

2. The increment of coccyx^ hombyx^ Cejx^ mormyr^ and gryps^ is 
long; that of Bearj/x and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OP THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

^ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
galar. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum^ no in drnnind' 
rum, pi in rupium and rtipl&ti5. 

In plural increments^ a, e, and o, are long, % and u 
are short; as, 

handrtaiu anirndbus, riTrum, rihus, generihrtim, ambolms; sermoMmf 
iatltbus. (But vis makes vires,) Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, terltur, regfna vidrum. Stat, 
Sunt lacrymm rirum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. 
Atque alii, qudrum comcedia prisca virOrum est. Hor. 
PorMus egredior, Tentisque/ereiUI^ritf usus. Oaid, 



IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289* 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active ; as, das^ da^is ; doees, dth 
€§4nus. 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In vprbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

> > ! . 

a-nit-mus, mo-ns-tur, au-di-tis, 

am-a-ba-mus, mon-e-re-tnr, au-di-^-bas, 

am-a-ve-ra-mus. mon-e-bim-i-ni. au-di-e-bam-I-m. 

A verb in tlie active voice may have three increments ; in the {taanve, 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. 

Thus the increments of Ut-t^lur, lat-a-bd'tury &c., are reckoned from 
tlie supposed verb Ueto, lotas, 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, c, and o, are long ; 
t and u are short ; as, 

ajndre, monlre^facltoU, vMmuSy rfgibdmini. Thus, 
Et cantdre pares, et resptnuUre pardti. Virff, 
Sic equidem dueibam animo, rebarque fiitanim. Id, 
Cumque luqui potSrit, matrem/o^l/o/e salatet. Ovid, 
Seifutltur interea studia in contraria vul^s. Virff. 
No8 numSros sUmiuSf et fniges consomfire nati. Id, 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus, ddhdmuSg 
eircummre, circumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in £. 

1 . E before r is short in the Jirst increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in biris and hire ; as, 

regire (infin. and imperat), rt^iris or regire (pres. ind. pass.), regirem 
and regirer (imp. snbj.) ; amabinSf amabire ; manebSriSj monebSre, 

NoTK. VeHfiif vdiSf &c., from vdloj have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

amaviram, amavlrat, amavirimf maHuSrinau, rezSro, audiviriiis, 

NoTS. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope at otherwiae, 
■e before r retains its original quantity ', 9M^fieram for fttviram. 

For the short e before runt, in the perfect indicative, as, sietifinUj 
■ee Systole, § 307. 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. I before o, in tensss formed from the second rooty is long ; 
as, petivi, audtvi, qutssivity audivtmuSy audivSram. 

2. / is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitvm, qumsltum. See ^ 284, 
R EM. 2. So also recensttuSf ohlitus, 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
Xmus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audire^ audirem, venlmusy but in the perfect venXmns, So in the 
ancient forms in ibanif ibo, of the fourth conjugation; as, ntUnbaij 
Unibunt; and also in ibam and ibo, from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the t is short, by § 283 ; as, itudiufU, avdUbam. 

4. / is long in «imic«, sutis, vdimusy veluis, and their compounds; as, 
possimus, adsimus, malimus, nolimusy and nolitOj nolitBy nolitote, 

5. / in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 
subjunctive, is common ; as, 

videritis (Ovid), dizerltis {\^.),ftcerlmus (Catull.), eontigerftis (Ovid) ; 
egertmus (Virg.). 

JExceptions in Increments in U. 
U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
stciUuSf soliUiitSy secUtHnta, solntunu. 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITIT OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CER. 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

^ 291. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and ieum^ shcxrten 

the penult ; as, 

amardcuSj JEgyptidcuSy aeademlcuSf rusOcuSf triilcum, maOemm., 
Except TMT&euSf apdeus; amicus^ aprfcusy anacuSf fieus, htmhfaiSf 

vundicusy posticus, pudleusy vmbilicuSf vicuSy plcuSy spieuSy Ddcus, 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum^ ucrum^ and atrum^ 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

eanddabruvif ddnbrumf laoOcrumj involiUrum, verdtrumf lucrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
cloScaf apotheca, loncay phdca, lactHea, 

Except atlca, brassHea, dteay fuHeay manticay peiicay perHca, sattlea* 
phalarleay subllcay tunlcay vomica; and also some nouns in tcff-, derived 
uom adjectives in icus; zsyfahricay grammoHcay &o. So vuuAc^ 

4. Patronymics in odes and ides shorten the penult; as, 
Atlantiddes, Priamldes, 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns ia eus tsris; at, 
Atrides, ftomAtrms ; J^codldesyfgom Neodea; except, algOf Ampkiaisades* 
BdldeSy Amyclides^ Lyeurgides. 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, eis^ and ois, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

JichaiSy Chrysiis, MinOis. Except Phocdis and TkebSis, The penult of 
Jfereis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

vddo^ cedojformido, rddo, testado, altitudo. Except soHdo^ mddo, 
unido^ cddoj diciio, ido (to eat), spddo, trepido. Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udtis lengthen 
it; BS^^calltdus, perftdus; ludus, nudus. 

Except IduSf fidus^ infidttg, nidus, sidus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

coUega, sagOy rUga, iviago, caligOy arUgo, Except caliga^ tUga^ kar" 
V^g^% I'^go, pldga, (a region), /B^a, stega, ecldga^ igo. 

9. Words in /e, les^ and /ts, lengthen the penult ; as, 
crindle, maTitele, ancile; dies, miUs^ proles ; anncUis, crudelis, arl/if, 

curiUig. — Except verbals in Uis ; as, agiltSf amaHlis ; — adjectives in atilig , 
as, aquaVLlis, umbratllis ; — so also, periscklis^ dapailis^ dactuLis, gradUiSf 
humliia, ^arlLis^ simllis, sUrilis^ indhles, sobdlts, mugiliSy strigUis, nutrop* 
dlis, oxdlis, parddUSf mdle, 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult ; as, pha- 
silus, querela^ prelum. Except getus, gelum^ scelus. 

11. Diminutives in olus, ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus, ula, and ulum, of more than two syl- 
lables, shorten the penult ; as, 

urcedlus, JUidla^ tuguri6lumy lect^us^ ratiunciilay cordilum ; ruHlus^ 
garritlus, fabiUa. Exc. asllus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

fdma, po€ma, rima, axiOma, pluma. Exc. anima, dhna^ lacr^ma^ vie- 
tlma, argimoy hdma^ propdma^ tkima, 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long; as, 
levAmtn^ grdtiun^ crimen, flumen^jumentumy atrdmentum. 

Except tdmen, colULmen, Hymen^ elimentum, and certain verbal nouns 
of the second and third conjugations ; as, docUmentum^ regiinen^ ttgimen, &c. 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 
animus, finitlmuSyfortist^mus^ maxlmus, thymus. 

Except bimuSt limus^ mimus, opimus, quadrimus, Slmus^ trlmus^ pairu 
mus^ matrlmuSf and two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the Quantity remains 
the same ; as, dedi^mus^ optHmus, max^mus, for declmus, ace. 

15. A^ e, 0, and u^ before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
rdmus, rimuSf extrlmus, prOmus, dUmus, pOmum, voUmum. 

Except aidmuSj baUdmum, cinndmum, ddmus, gldmus, hUkmvs, postHLmus, 
thaldmus, tdmus, caldmus, nimus, Tnonogdmus. 

16. Words in ita, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
Idna, arina, carina, matrHna, lULna, mdne, anemone, sepUni, octdni, ind- 

nw, finis, irf^rnHnis. Exc. advina, eottdna, ptisdna, dtstlna, mlnm, bine^ 
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giruiy Ane, cdnis, ctnis^jurinis ; and the following in Ina, — btuelna^ domXruif 
Jisdlna^femina/fusclna^ lamina yTnachlnay pagina, patlnay sardna, trutina. 
So compounds of gino ; as, indiginUy Majvgena, 

17. Adjectives in inus^ derived from names of trees, plants, 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

cedrlnusj faginus, croclnus, kyacinthinuSy adtimantlnus^ erystalUnus ; 
erastlnuSf diutinus ; also annottnusy homhydlnus, and elepkanHnus. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
eanlnuSf blnus^festlnusy peregrimtSy marlnuSf dandestlnvs, suplntis. 
Except acinuSf tuilnuSy cophinits^ dominits, earinvs, facXnus^ frax^nuSf 
pampinuSj slniis^ terminus, geminuSy circinuSy luscinus, minus. 

18. A, e, o, and u, before final nus and num, are long-; as, 

urbdnttSy serenusy prOnuSy munus. Exc. limiglnuSy penuSy abrotdnumf 
peuceddnumy galbdnusy mdnvSy oceitnus, platdnuSy tympanum ; ehlyiuSy ggnus^ 
tinusy Vinus ; bdntts, dnus, sdnuSy t&tiuSy thrdnvs, anusy laganum^ pap&num. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpOy nSpay crXpa. Exc. stupOy rdpay rlpOy cepa, scOpay cUpay pUpa. 

20. Words in aris and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aJdriSy altdre. Except hildrisy eanthdris, cappdrisy and mdre, 

21. Before final ro or rovy e is short; «, o, and u, are long; as, 
tempiroy cdirOy guiror; spiroy OrOyJigHrOy mir'or. 

Except speroy fdroy Twdror, vdro, f&rOy satHro ; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short; as, tlecdroy murmuroy &c. ; alsoj^ffro, s6ror. 

22. Before final rusy ra, runiy e is short ; the other vowels are 
long; as, 

TniruSy hederdy cetirum ; cdruSy mirusy moruSy mUrus ; hdrOy splrOy dra^ 
natHray Idrum. 

Except, 1. austeruSy galervsy plerusy serus, severuSy v€ruSy p€ray Ura^ 
panthera, stateray proceruSy sinUrus. 

Exc. 2. barbdruSy cammdrus, camikrus, eanihdrus, chdruSyfirus, hellebd^ 
ruSf lampruSf Idrus, nurus, phosphdrus, plrus, pdrvs (a passage), satCrus, 
sedruSf spdrus, tartdrus, tdrus, zephprvs ; ampkdra, anckdra, cindray citndra, 
ISra, mdra, pvrpiira, phUyra, p^ra, sadra; firum, gdrum, pdrum, sac- 
ehdrum, suppdrum. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; as, ywmosMs, per- 
nicidsus, 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult; as, pietas, 
civitas. 

25. Adverbs in tint lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

oppiddtimj viritim, tribiitim ; acriter. Except stdtimy affcUim, perpUim, 

26. Words in ates, itisy otis, and eta, lengthen the penult; as, 
votes, pendtes, vltis, mltis, caryOtis, Tcariotis, meta, poCia. Except 

sltis, pdtisy drapUa. 

27. Nouns in atum^ etuniy itumy utum, lengthen the penult; as, 
lupdtum, arboretum, aconltumy verHtum. 

Except frHum, defr'&tum, prdpHtumy petoritumy llUum (mud), ampUum 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult; as, 
harhSluSy gratus^ boUtus, facetus, crinitus, perUus, ttgrdtus^ tOtus^ 

argUtus^ hirsHtus, 

Exc. cdtus, l&tus (-iris)^ impitus, mitus, ve^itus, Vitus ; anhelitug^ 
digitus^ gratuUuSj halUus^ ItospUus, servitus, sptritus; antiddtusy ndtvSj 
qudtttSj tdtus (so great); arblUuSj piUus; incl^tvs ; adverbs in ttttf , and 
derivatives from supines with a short penult ; as, habitus. 

29. - A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

ddvay oliva, dives, navis, avis, papavtr, pdvo, pnvo, (fvum, prdmis, 
mstivus, Jugitivus. 

Except dvis, Mvisy gr&nis, Urns, Ms; edvo, grdvo, jUaoo, Idoo, UvOf 
990 ; dvus, c&vus,fiLvus, n&vus,fdvor, pdvor, rOvem. 

3Q. Words ending in dex^ dix, mez, nix, Ux, rex, lengthen 
the penult ; as, ' 

eodex, Judex; lodix, rddix; amet, pfkmsz; jitnix; ilex; edrex^ 
marex. Except ctUez, silex, rftmeK. 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^292* 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

eretdceus, testdeeus, nunnentdneus, suhiidneus. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, vjki estmus^ lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

tlginti, quadrdginta, quingudgies, trigMmua, 

3. O and u before final kntus are short ; as, 
mndlentus, fraud^Sdenius, 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardnea, If nea, edneo, mlliiia, pftnio, FavOfdus, patrimdnium, 

Exc. eastdnea, tinea, dSmeo, mdneo, mineo, m&neo, sineo, tineo, i^no- 

nAnia, lusania, mdnia, vinia, Idnio, Hnio, vinio, mghdum, glnius, simus; 

and words in dtdum, as, lenodnium. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, onus, lengthen 
the antepenult ; as, 

dreo, cibdrius, ^lantdrium, dicUrium, eensOrius, Except edreo, vdrius, 
desidirium, implrium, magisUrhtm, minisUrium, 

6. Adjectives in aiicus, atllis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 
oqudHeus, plvvidttiis. Except some Greek words in mdUeus; as, 

grammdffteus. 

7. I before final tudo is short ; as, aMtudo, hngUudo, 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables^ 
found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten 
the penult • — 
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^2&3. 



la,» 



be, 
ce,4 



che, 
de, 
le,». 
pe,« 

all 



"'r 

on/ 


leg, 
anes, 


er,» 


enes, 
li8,to 


ma8, 
ras, 


aris, 
aais« 



yris, dua,M arus, 

OS, J' gua,»5 eriis,'* atu8,2o 

bu8, luSjW yru8, itas,2i 

cus,»« mu8,i7 asus, otU8,2S 

chus,« phu8,w osus, eu8,** (monosjL) 

Exceptions. 

1. Mafica, Nasloa, Ustica. Stratonicus, Trlviciu, Naml- 

2. Eriph^Ia, Messala, Philomela. 13. Ophiuchus. [cub. 

3. Alcmena, AmphisibSna, Athe- 14. Abydus, Andrddus. 
nte, CiBsena, Camena, Myce- 15. Cethegrus. 
nae, PicSnie, Sophente, Marina. 16. Names in ^clus, -olus (except 



4. Berenice, Elycei 

6. Eriphyle, Neobttle, Perimele. 

6. Europe, Sinope. 

7. Alemon, Cytheron, Chalcedon, 

Damasiton, Iftson, Philemon, 
Sarpedon, ThermOdon, Poly- 
giton, Pojypb6mon,Anth6don. 

8. Carth&go, Cupavo, Theano. 

9. Meleflger. 

10. Bessalis, Eumelis, Juvenalis, 

Martialis, Phasdiis, Stympha- 

11. Cere^Tos, Cotytoe. Pharaalos, 

Seriphofl, Peparfitnos. 
13. Benacos, Ca^cufl. Granfeus, 
Mosayneciy Olympioiiieus, 



iEolus Naub6lus) -bvlus (ex- 
cept Bibalus^, Orbelus, £u- 
melus, GstaluB, lalus, Phar- 
salus, Sardanapalus, Stym- 
phalus. 

17. Some in dimus and pkimus ; as, 

Academus, Charidemus, £u- 
phemus, Menedemus, Philo- 
demus, Polyphemus. 

18. Seryphus. 

19. Homerua, Ibems. 

20. Aratus, Ceratus, Torqiditos. 

21. Heraclitus, Uermaphroditus. 

22. Buthrotus. [Caphareus. 

23. Enlpeus, Meneceus, Oileus, 
24 Amasis. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 
ana,i sa,^ num/ tas, nus,** nrus, etus,^^ 



ta,^ turn, des,* pus,'" esus,^' utus, 

ona,' tflB,' or,' teSjW irus,'* isus, ytus,** 

yna, euef naa, tis," orus,!' ysus, tub. 



Exceptions, 



1. SequSna. 

2. Aslna, MutYna, ProserpTna, 

Rastna, RuspTna, Sarslna. 

3. Axdna, Matrdna. 

4. Dalmftta, MassagSta, Prochyta, 

Sarm&ta, Sostrata. 

5. Galatffi, Jaxamets, LapUhs, 

Macdte, SauromfttfD. 

6. ClymSne, HelSne, MelpomSne, 

NyctimSne 

7. Ariminum, DrepSlnum, Pence- 

danum. 

8. NumTtor. 

9. Miltiades, Pylades, Sotades, 

Thucydfdes; patronymics in 
desy (I 291, 4,) and plurals in 
odes. 



10. Antiphates, Amodf tes, Cerl- 

tes, CharTtes, EterStes, Eu- 
rybates, Ichnobates, Euergd- 
tes, AnaxarStes, MassagdteB, 
and all names in -crates. 

11. DercStis. 

12. Apdnus, Apidanus, Caranus, 

Chrysoganus, Cimlnus, Cliba- 
nus, Clymdnus, Coeranus^ 
Concanus, Dardanus, Diadu* 
menus, Duranus, Earinus, 
Eridanus, FucTnus, Helenus, 
Libanus, Morini, Myconus, 
Myrslnus, Nebrophonus, Ol6- 
nus, FericlymSnus, Rhoda- 
nus, Santdnus,Sequani, Steph- 
anus, Telegonus, TerminuB, 
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and names in -gotms and Garpophdrus, Mastigophdnia, 

-xewus, Fliosphdnuy Stesichdrus. 

13. CEdlpua. 16. Ephesos, Voggsus, Voldsus. 

14. Lamirut. 17. lapStus, Tajgfitus, VenStus. 

15. Pacdrua, and those in ckorua 18. i^^tus, Anj^tus, Eurj^tus. 

and pkorus; as, Bosphdrus, Hippofytuf. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See ^ 283, £xc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, Acheldua, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiaraus, Am- 
phlon, £neas, Arion, Alcyoneus, Aloeus, Anchis^us^ AtlantSus, i£thIon, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amjthaon, Antiochia, Bioneus, Cjmodocte, 
Calliopea, Cassiopea, C ydondus, Cesar^a, Calaureua, ChremeUlon, Cle- 
anthdas, Cytherea, Deidamla, Didymfton, DolicAon, Darius, Elei, £n^o, 
Ecus, Echion, Eldus, Endymioneus, Erebeus, Erecthdus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Gis^anteus, Heraclea, Hippodamia, Hypetaon, lolaus, Iphi^enia, 
Ixion, iTithyTa, Imaon, I«aodami%, Lycaon, Latuus, Lesbous, Machaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menel&us, Mathion, Methion, Myrtoas, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, Fenthesilea, Phcebeus, 
Pandfon, Piotesilaus, Pyreneus, Sardous, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. Eus, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, BridreuSf Ceneus, Empeus^ Idomineus^ Macdreus, Meni- 
eeus, Metireus, Orpheus, Penthesileus, Perseus, Theseus, Typhdeus* § 283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in Greek are written 9iof (etos), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Mpheus. So also in adjectives in eus, wnether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, Erebeus, Erecthius, Orphius, 
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A final, 

^294. 1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, 
mmciy tempHf capita, Tydea. Thus, 

Musd milii causas memdra; quo numlne leso Virg. 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declenaion, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as and es; as, 
Musd,fundd; O JEnid, OPalld, O Anchlsd, 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, ama^ 
frmira^ antedy ergdj intra. Thus, 

Extrd fortanam est quidquid donatur amlcis. Mart, 

Ezo. A final is short in ejd, Ud,quid, and m putd, when used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in numerali 
ending in ginta ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alphd^ 
betd, &o. 
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^ 295. E final is short ; as, naie, patre^ tp«e, curri^ 
jregerif nempe, ante. Thus, 

Incipif parvi puer, risu eognogciri matrem. Virg, 
Ezc. 1. £ final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions ; as, 

CaUi6p€, Tydidgf fidi. So also r€ and diiy with their eompoundfl 
fuarif hodU, pridiif postridii, quotidU, In like manner Greek Yocatiyea 
in «, from nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, AchilUf Hippomini, 
The e is also long in the ablative/a?n£, originally of the fifth declension. 

Eic. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural | aa, cetf , mde, pd&gi^ 
dtmp€m 

£xc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce, 
mone ; — but it is sometimes short in cave^ vale, and vide, 
£xc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; jas, 
if rrUf t€f 8€y n€ Tlest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ne, v«, ce, &<s., m 
they are not used alone, have « short, according to tlie rule ; as, nequi^ 
hujuseif suapti. 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the first and second declensions ; as, 

vlacld4t pulchri, vald€ for valXdiy mazimi ; but it is short in benifmaU, 
in/emi, and supemi, 

Exc. 6. Ftre^ferme, and olie, have the final e long. 

I JinaL 
^ 296. I final is long ; as, dorriini^ fitl^ classic doceT% 
il. Thus, 

Quid domlni facient, audent ctan talia fures. Virg. 

Exc. 1. I final is common in mt'At, tibi, sibi, ibi, and ubi. 

In nidf quasi, and eui, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usoallj 
short. In uCinam and utlqiu, it is short, and rarely in vJtu 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, PaWidX, Miiufldi^ 
Tethifi. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, Aiexl; Daphni, Pari. But it is long in vocatives fi?om 
Greek nouns in is, -entes ; as, Sitnon. 

Exc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plond in m 
or, before a vowel, sin; as, DrydA, heroM, Trodsln. 

O Jinal. 
^ 297* O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, quando. 
Thus, 

Erg$ metu capiti Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg, 
Ergo soUicitu; tir cauna, pecunia, vitiB es ! Prop 
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£zc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, d, do, pro. 

£xc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 
as, domino, regno, bono, suo, illo, eo. 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as, eerid, falsO, tmtUO, €0j 
fuO; to which may be added erg6 (for the sake of). 

Rxx* 1. The gerund in do, in the later poets, has sometimes e 
short; aa, ffigilandd. Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in cito is short : in modo, it is common, but short 
in its compounds ; as, dummdd6, postTtidddf &c. It is also ommon in 
adm, ideo, postitmo, 9ero, and veto. In Utieo, proftdo, and rubUo, it is 
found short. 

£xc. 3. O final is short in imm6, and common in iddreo, porro, and 
retro. 

Exc. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an onUga, is long ; as, 
CUd, Dida; AthO and AndrogtS (gen). 

NoTx. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in sdo, netew, and spomdeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

U JinaL 

^298. 1. V final is long; as, mhu^ comUf Panih&j 
dictu. Thus, 

VtiUHL quo coelum tempestatesque serenat. Virg 

Exc. /nc^te and n«n«, ancient forms of in and AAit, have V short. U\b 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
eonteniH', for conUtUHs. See § 305, 2. 

Y JinaL 
2. Y final is short ; as, Moly, Tiphp. Thus, 

Motg vocant sup€ri : nigr^ radlce tenetur. Ovid. 
y, in the dalive Tethy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, L, N, R, T, JinaL 

^ 299. 1. Final syllables ending in b, d, Z, w, r, and /, 
are short ; as, abyilludy consul^ carmen, pater, caput. Thus, 
Ipse docet quid agam. Fas est it dJb hoste doceri. Ovid. 
Obstupuit sim^ ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
Jilbmin Arionlum SicQias implevirat urbes. Ovid, 
Dum loqu6r, horrdr habet ; parsque est meminisse dol6ris. Id. 
Exc. 1. L Sal, sol, and nU, are long. 
Exc. 2. N. En, lien, non, quin, and sin, are long. 
Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those in 
on, written with an omicron), masculine or feminine accusatives 
in on or eft, and genitives plural in 6n, lengthen the final 
syllable; as, 
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TUdn, splsn, SaUtmlm^ Ortin^PhiOreyn; JEEneOn, JinekUiUf CaUidpen; 
epigrammdtOn. 

Exc. 4. R. Aer^ <Bther^ and nouns in er which form their 
genitive in em, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

eratir, vir. So also Iber; but th« compound CdOber has its last sjUa* 
ble comroon. 

Exc. 5. FaTf laVf J^aVy par, cur, tjidjur, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thong, by contraction, or by posiUon ; as, aiU, aJbU for aJbiit^ amdnt. See 
^ «o3, II, 111) IV. 

M JinaL 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See Ecthlipsis^ § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, piuui& ? cocto n&m adest honor idem. Hor. 

Hence, the final syllables of cum and dreunif in composition, are short ; 
as, dimidOf eireUmigo. 

C JinaL 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, ac^ iUuc. 
Thus, 

Macte novd virtate, puer ; sic itur ad astra. Virg, 
£xc. J^ec, donee, foe, are short, and sometimes the pronouns hie and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative. 

AS, ES, and OS, JinaL 
^ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and o«, are long ; as, 

piitds, amdSf guUs, monea, honds, virOs. Thus, 

Has autem terras, Italique banc littoris oram. Virg, 
Si modo des illis cultus, similesque paratiis. Otrid. 
Nee nds ambitio, nee amor nOs tangit habendi. id, 
Exc. I. AS. ,^s is short in ands, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or dd»w, and in Greek accusatives plural of the tliird declen- 
sion ; as, ^rcds, Pafl&s, hero&s, lampad&s. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Jlppids, 

Exc. 2. £S. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
Iwsp^.^, Umis, hebes. 

But it is long in abies, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

£5 id short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase in tlie genitive 
ollierwise than in eos ; as, cacoethfs, Are&dfs, Trols, Amazdnls, 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos^ impos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (except 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives singular; as. 
Uids Tyr6s (but ,Athds) ; chads, epds, FaUddOs, Tethyds. 
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IS, US, and YS, Jinal 
^ 301. Final syllables in is, usy and ys, are short; as, 

turris, miHOs, ajnoHs ; pectHa, bon^, amamlis ; Capps, Tethi/s, 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tolit collectos sedQla flores. Ovid, 
Serins aut citiCiB sedem properdmHis ad unam. Id. 
At Capps, et quorum melior sententia mexiti. Virg. 

£xc. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 
musiSf nobis; omnis^ urbis^ for omnes, urbes; quis, for pteis or quibtts. 
Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in Uis, Inis, or ends; as, 
Sa7Hnls, SaidmlSf Simols. 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

amlis, nescis. So also in the second persons, fis, is, sis, vis, vdis, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamvis, malls, noils, &c. 

Risj in the future perfect tense, is common; as, vidiris. 

In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverbs gratis und forts, is is long. 

Exc. 2. US. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusar 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (^^ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

tellas, virt€ks, incOs ;'^fru€t'a8. Bat paliBiS, with the us short, oociin in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is long in Greek nouns written in the ori^nal with the diphthong 
wg {otts), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. Arndtkos, 
Opas, (Edlpns, tripos, Paiahus ; gen. DidHs, SappkHs, But compoands 
ot pus (jtovg), when of the second declension, have us short ; as, polgpVu, 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable eu instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguineftque manu crepitantia conciitit amid. Ovid, 
Non eget Mauri jacalis, nee area. Hor, 



VERSIFICATION. 
FEET. 



V 



^ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more syQa- 
bles of a certain quantity. 



/ 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or tliree syllables ; compound feet of four. 



I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of two SyOMeM. 

Spondee, two long ; ns, .fUndUnL 

Fyrrkie, ..two short; as, DiHa. 

Trochee, or choree,, . • .a long and a short ; as, ormA. 

Iambus, ••«... a short and a long ; as,. • Irdnt. 

2. Of three SyUMea. 

y^Daeiyl, a Ion? and two short ; as, eifrpiMi, 

i/inajMDst, • .two snort and a long ', as, d&minl. 

TVwraeh, • .tliree short ; as, .fdciri, 

Molosnu, tliree lonff ; as, cCnUndant. 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .dmOri, 

Amphimileru3,oxCretie,ti. long, a short, and a long; as, . . . ,edsatds, 

BacchiuSj a short and two long ; as,. CdtOnis. 

MtUibaechlus, • . .two long and a short ; as, RdmdniBie. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispondee, a double spondee ; as, ednflvanmi, 

ProeeleusnuUU, a double Pyrrhic ; as, # . MmifMka 

JHtrochee, .a double trochee ; as,. cifmprdbdvU, 

Duambus, a double iambus ; as, dmdvirdnt. 

Greater Ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic; as, cOrr€xlmiSu, 

Smaller lome, a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as,. . • • . ,prdpirdbdnt, 

Choriamhus, ••••a choree and an iambus ; as, Urrificdnt, 

AnJtiepaei, an iambus and a choree ; as, ddheesissi. 

First mitrit, ....••.. .an iambus and a spondee ; as, dmavirimt. 

Second epitrit, .a trochee and a spondee ; as, .... ,cdnd^tOr€s, 

Third epUril^ a spondee and an iambus ; as, discordi&s. 

Fourth epitrtt, a spondee and a trochee ; as, ddduxisds. 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, tempdrlbiut. 

Second pteon, an iambus and a ryrrhic ; as, pdtintld. 

Third pteon, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as,. dMmdtHiS, 

Fourth paon, .a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, ciUritds. 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapiest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
Ming considered equal to two short. 






METRE. 



^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
I according to certain rules. 






In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire yerse, a part 
of a verse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic ^ anapmstic, iambic, trochaic, 

choriamhicy and Ionic, These names are derived from the 
original or fuiidameiUal foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet. 

VERSES. 

<^ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich, 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — ^sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monometer^ 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram-^ 
iter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalcctic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachycatalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter. 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic. 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
half, is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimMs ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, tlie hepthemimeris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimeris, 
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IJ 6. Scanning b the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 

J it is composed. 

' In order to scan correctly, it is necessary to know the quantity of each 

syllable, and also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 

■ometimes called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

SYNALCEPHA. 

/ % 305. 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
/ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
> called synaUj^ha, 

Thus, terra arUiqtuCin read terr^ antlqtia ; Dardanid/t ii^enn^ Dardanid' 
iitfensi; vento hue, vent* ve. So, 

Qoidve moror ? si omnes uno ordlne habetis Achlvos,.... Virg. 
which is scanned thus— 

/Qttidve moror ? s* omnes un* ordin* habetis Achivos. 
The interjections O, heu, ah, proh, va, vah, are not elided ; 
M, - - 

O et de Lati&, O et de gente Sabinft. Ovid, 

But O, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corjf^don 6 Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Virg. 

Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
ease they are commonly made short y as, 

Victor apud rapldum Simo€nta sub IWi alto. Virg, 
Anni tempdre eo qvl Etesiik esse feruntur. Later, 
Ter sunt coTtdti imponSre Pdid Ossam. Virg, 
BUmcO et Panop€ity et Inoo Melicertee. Id. 

Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

Et yera incessu patnit ded. Hie ubi matrem.... Virg. 

For synalcepha at the end of a line, see Synajthda^ § 307, 3. 



r. 



ECTHLIPSIS. 
2. Final »t, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis. 
Thus, 

O curas homlnum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pers, 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas homTn* O quant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum horrendum, mforme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg, 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

OnpMim officium est quoniam premCre omnia deorsum. Lver, 

See$<.J99,8. 
Final «, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes 8 alone before a consonant ; a% 
content' atque (Enn.), for cowtentus atque ; omnlbu* rebus. (Lucr.) So, 
Tum kUerikli' dolor, eertisAmu* nunem* mortis LtudL 
For eethlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapketa^ § 303^ 3. 
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SYNiERESIS. 

^ 306. 1. Two vowels wliich are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called synmr- 
sis. 

Thus, in such case, 

Phaetkon is pronounced Phathan ; alveo, tdvo; Orpheay Orpha. So, 
AuTtA percussum virgd, yeraumque Tenenis. Virg, 
Eosdeia habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop, 

(1.) Synseresis is frequent in u, tf^fem, iiadem, dii, diis, dan, deineepa, 
deinde, deest, deirat, dUrOj dUrit, deease; as, 

Preecipitatur aquis, et aquis noz surgit ab isdem. Ovid, 
Sint Mfficenates ; non dUrunt, Flacce, Marones. Mart, 

Cut and huU are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in atUeaitittUlo, anteirej antlhacy dekinc, meherMe, &c., and a in cow- 
traire. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether lon^ or short ; as, ahiiUy ariite, 
abUgJUBy vindetnidtoTj omnia ; gemta^ tenuis, pituitay fluviorumj &c. In 
such examples, the t and u are pronounced like initial y and w; as, abyite, 
ffinn-yay tenwiSfpitwita, &c.; and, like consonants, they have, witli another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. i • j 

In Slatius, the word tenuiore occurs, in which tliree vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-ioid-re. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synaloBpha or echthllpsis, two vowels suffer 
synsBresis ; as, steUio et, pronounced steU-yft : consilium et, — eonsil-yet, 

(5.) If only one of tlie vowels is writUn, the contraction is called 
€ra^8 ; as, rfi, cansili, for dii, consiUi, 

DliERESIB. 
2. A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called diarists. Thus, _ 

aicZdl, IVdU, «Zfia, sUadent; for aute, Trota or Trqja, sUva, suadetU. 

JEthereum sensum, atqne auraf simplicis iffnem. Virg, 
Et claro sllfuis cernes Aquilone moveri. Id, 
Grammatici certant ; et adhuc sub iudiee Us est. Hor, 
So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, degeta, for 
elegia. 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307. 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systole ; as, 

r£rf«'n,forwd«me,in which e is naturally long; ^l""^ ^]/Z^\l^ 
which t is long by posiUon ;-Aadie, for hoc du; muUlm/idis, for mvlilB 

modis, S^'jj^^g^^,^^^i,^oce8,etflect«»eowitus. LiuT. 
(1.) By the omiwon «f jafter «6, ad, •*,«*, and «, tn «oin|MiMH 
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words, those prepositions retain their short quantity, which would othef- 
wise be made long by position ; as, dbid^ ddicitf dblciSf &e. Thus, 
Si quid nostra tuis adlcU vexatio rebus. Mart, 

In like manner, by rejecting tlie consonant of the preposition, dperief 
(iperio^ dmiUOy &c., are formed by systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, sUUrunUy tulirurU, ^kc. ; but others beliere that 
these irregularities haye arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 
is called diastole. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of rs; as, 
PriamlJetf, riligio^ &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Priamides mitto, Lediea, salatem. Ovid, 
Rtligi6ne patrum multos servftta per annos. Virg, 
Some editors double the consonant after re. 
Diastole is sometimes called ectdsis. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 
syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 
which precedes, either by position, synalcepha, or ecthlipsis. 
See §§ 283 and 305. This is called sj/napheia. 

This figure was most frequent in anapsstic verse, and in the Janie c 
minore. 

The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

PreBceps silvas montesqueyu^ 
Citus ActiBon. Sen, 
The i in the final syllable of fngit, which is naturally short, b made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuric simllis vocemque colorem^us 

Et crines flavos Virg, 

Dissldens plebi numSro beat6rum 
Eximit virtus. Hor, 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synalcepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offend^ret unum- 

Quemque poetarum limte labor et mora.... Hor, 
Rkm. The poets, also, often make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prasthisisy apkterisiSy syncdpe, 
mentkisiSf apoci^e, paragdgt, tmesis, atUiUiisiSf and metathisis. See 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

^ 308. In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voice 
rises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression fells. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed vi^hoUy of long, or of short sylla- 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arris on the firrt 
syllable; but in iambic or anapaestic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — sy sy, and anapiest, ^ sy — , thev are equal ; in 
the trochee, — \y , and iambus, \y — , they are unequal. Tuis difference in 
the duration of the arsis and thesis constitutes the difierence of rhythm* 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, m 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms arsit and thesisy as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in oeat* 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 3. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now vnderstood, 
writers di^r in regard to the mode of reading Terse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved; while others direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the fiiot, and that no 
lesrard should be paid to the accent. 

It is ^nerally supposed that the final letters elided by synaloepha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading vexse. 



C5:SURA. 

^ 309. Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds : — 1, oftheybo^; 2, oftherAylAm; 
and 3, of the verse, 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a fool 
is completed ; as, 

Silves- 1 trem tenn- \ i Mu- 1 sam medi- 1 taris a- 1 ven&. Virg. 

2. CaBSura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second^ third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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Cssura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the icius ; 

PcctorT- 1 hta inhi- 1 ans ^i- 1 rantia | consQlit | exta. Virg, 
This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

CflBsura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they oflen coincide with that of tlie rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The caesura of the verse is oflen called the casural pause. 
In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 
in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 
the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the caesural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

Remark. The effect of the csasura is to connect the different words 
harmoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness^ 
to the vene. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 

DACTYLIC METRE. 

^ 810* I. A hexameter^ or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
and each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as. 

At tUM I tSrrTbf- 1 tern sdnY- 1 tOm prdcttl | SrS c&- ) ndrG. Virg. 
Inion- 1 lA en- 1 nes Ifin- 1 fffl cer- 1 vied fl&- 1 eb&nt. Tihdl. 
LQd«r« I que vil- [ lem c&k- 1 mO per- 1 mislt ft- | grresU. Vhrg, 

1. The fiflh foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
sach case is called spondaic ; as, 

Cftrft d«- 1 am sdl>5- 1 les mSg- 1 nam Jdvis | Incrd- 1 mentam. Virg. 
In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fifUi should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
eially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced hy the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one hy that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem sonY- 1 tu c|uatit | ungflla | eampom. Virg, 

Illi in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- 1 n,\ vi | brachia | tollunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 

agreeable effect. Hexameter v^rse commonly ends in a word of two or 

three syllables. 
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3. The beauty aod harmony of hexameter verse depend mach on due 
attention to the coidura. (See § 309.) A line in wliich it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; as, 

Romffi I moBnia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn, 

4. The caesura! pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs afler the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccBsura, Thus, 

At domus I inten- 1 or 1 1 re- 1 gali ] splendlda | luxu. Virg. 

5. Instead of the preceding, a cnesura in the thesis of the 
third foot, or afler the arsis of the fourth, was also approved aa 
heroic ; as, 

infan- 1 dum re- { gina 1 1 ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vftre do- 1 Idrem. Virg. 

Inde to- 1 ro pater { Muq | as | | sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 
When the ceesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arslM 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 
Prima te-| net, || plau-| sQque vo-) lat || fremi-| taque se-| cundo. Virg, 

6. The caesura afler the third foot was least approved ; as, 
Cui non | dictus Hy-| las puer || et La-] tonia | Delos. Virg, 

The ciBsural pause between the fourth and fiflh feet is termed the 
bucolic ciesura. 

NoTX 1. The cflBsura afler the arsis is sometimes called the 7naMulin§ 
cffisura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trockaic^ as a trochee immedi* 
ately precedes. 

NoTX 2. In the principal cssura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the cssural ^use. For in the common place for the 
coisura in the third foot, there is oflen a caesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as tlie principal cassura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
aa, * 

Belli j ferra- | tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- j fregit. Hor, 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

c5- 1 k>nX& I quo c&pis || ponte | ladSrS | longo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, connstiiig 
of alternate Glyconics ana Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapean^ when it is io 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 
Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatuU, 

See above, 6. 

<S> 31 1. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, cuther dactyls or spondees. 
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Mowed by a long syHable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

Nftta-I nS a^qnl-l tor || aSmlnft { qOuquS 1(1-1 B. Fm. 

Carmlnl- 1 bos ▼!- 1 ves || tempas In | hmcA vA- 1 Is. Omd* 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the iurst and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
paests; as, 

Nftta-1 rS B^qnl-I tQr |t sem-l Iii& qul8-| qafi siiS. 
CArmlnl- 1 bas vl- 1 vds || tern- 1 pCks In 6m- 1 lA mfils. 

2. The caesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllablef. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam^ 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
dtgvac verse. Thus, 

Flebilis indi^pios, ElegeTa, solve eapiUos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! OvU, 

^312. lY. The tetrameter a jpridre, or Alcmanian dac- 
tylic tetrcaneter, consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

GftrraU I per rft-l mos &vis | dbstr^plt. Sat. 

V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter^ con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

Iblmfls, I sfici- 1 1, cdml* | tesque. Hor. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

• Grato I Pyrrha sttb 1 antro. Hor. 
But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambie metre. 
Bee § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian penthemimeris^ 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Palvis et I dmbrft sfl- 1 mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter^ or Adonic^ consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit X-lpoUo. Hor. 

ANAPiESTIC METRE. 

^ 313. I. The anapastic manometer consists of two ana- 
pests; as, 

tlalts- 1 §S cincs. Sen. 
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II. The anapmsHc dimeter consist of two measures, or four 
anapiBsts; as, 

Fh&retre-I qnfi grftves | dftt« sS-j vft f^id Sm. 

The first foot in each measure of anapaestic metre was very often 
chan^d to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Anapasstic verses are generally so constructed that e&ch measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

4> 314. I. The iambic trimeter ^ or senarius^ consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Phlise. ! las il- I le, II qu€m | vide- 1 Us, hOs- 1 pttgs CatuU, 

The cssura commonly occurs ader the iiflh semi-foot. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 
metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 
into the first, third, and fiflh places; and in every foot except 
the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was oflen 
changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 
was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 
Qua, quo I scales* | tl rai- 1 tis ? aat | car d&x- \ tSrls.... Hor, 
AlltX- 1 has at- 1 qu8 c&nT- ) biis homi- 1 cida Hec- 1 t5rem Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapiest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 

II. The scixzon, or choUamhtis (lame iambic), is the iambic 
trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 
iambus in the fiflh ; as, 

car In I thgft- 1 trom, Cat5, | s«v6- 1 rS v6- ( nisti ? 
An ids- 1 5 tan- 1 ttlm ven- { ^ras | *tit ex- 1 Ires ? MarU 
This species of verse is also called Hipponaetie trimeter, 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Nanc hie I dies I allam | vitam af- 1 f^rt, all- 1 Os mo- 1 res p58- 1 t&lat. Tar, 

IV. The iambic tetrameter ctxtalectic, or Hipponaetie, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and naWng always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depi«ii-I ■& na- 1 vlf in I m&rl | vesa-l nien- 1 tS vfin-| to. (kOutt. 
25 
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V. The iamhie trimeter catalectic, or Archiloehian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

Vdca- 1 tlis atr I qa0 non | vdca- 1 VSlb an- 1 dit. Hor, 
Tr&hant- 1 qae 0lc- 1 efts m&ch- 1 XnS | cAii- 1 luui. Id 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 
with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

FortI J B^qud- f mar pec- 1 t5re. Hor. 
Canidl- 1 & trftc- I Uvit | d&p«s. Jd, 
Vide- 1 rfi pr5p8- | rftntes | ddmaxn. Jd. 
The iambic dimeter is also caJled the jirchilochian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermetcr, called also ArchiliH 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

Reds- 1 git ad I veros | timo- 1 res. Hor. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Non I ebar | nSque au- 1 r^um Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic^, or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

tt U-i gris 5r- 1 bft gna-| t!s. Sen, 

X. The GaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first loot is ffenerally a spondee or an anapiest ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Sapgr al- 1 1& vec- 1 tas A- 1 tys || edlen | rStd mft- 1 ria. CatuU. 

Tlie ceesura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

^olo* Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syUabie at 
the beginmng of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iambic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the eno of tha 



I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapsest, and 
n^metimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

JtlssCIs I est in- 1 ermts | irg : || parCLs | Irfi | jasstts I est. CatuU. 

Rdma-I lieag ] rps& | fecit || cam S&-I blnis | nQpiI-| fts. Id. 

D^tAi' I des, cd- 1 Ite ; I vestras || hic di- 1 es qus- 1 rit m&- 1 nas. Sett, 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The csesural pause uniformly 
occurs after the fourth foot. The eomic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

THe complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 
tetrameter; as, 

Ipse I sommls t saxis | fixiis | aspS- 1 rls, e- 1 vTsce- 1 ratiis. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 

Intg-I ger vi-j t®, || scSlfi-j nsqug j pQrtLs. Hor, 
Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the cssura after the 
fifth semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tor ri- 1 pa JdvS | nOn prd- 1 bante ux- 
drids I amnis. Hor. 
This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such fines should be considered as one verse of seven feet^ the 
fi&h foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The Phalacicm verse consists of five feet— the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the i\}iee others trochees ; as, 

Ndn est I vlvfire, | sed v&- 1 lere I vita. Mart, 
Instead of a spondee as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 

or an iambus. This writer alsp sometimes uses a spondee in the second 

place. 

The Phafacian verse is sometimes called hendecasyUMe, as consisting 

of eleven syllables ; but that name does not exclusively belong to it 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Non d- 1 bar n6- j que aurS- 1 um. Hor. 
Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see $ 314, VIIL), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316* I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spoiH 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta ne i quSsIfirls, ] sclrfi nefks | qufim miliT, quern | tXbl.... Hot 
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IL The cbmiaaMc tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

Omnd nCmas | ettm flaviis, | Omn6 c&nat | pr5fUndum. Claud, 
In this Terse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

Te ddos d- 1 rOf Sjrb&nn | ear pr6p€res | ftmandd.... Hor, 

III. The Asclepitxdic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascle- 
piades) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 
as, 

Mffice- 1 B&s, ftt&vis II edits reg* | Tbus. Hor, 
This farm is invariably observed by Horace ', but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a dfactyl. 

The cffisural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See <^ 311, III. Thus, 

Mffice-I nas, at&-| vis II edits I regibas. 

IV. The chariambic trimeter, or Gluconic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
Dus; asy 

Bic tfi I divi pStCns I Cyprl.... Hor. 
The fint Ibot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic te I div& ptt-l tens Cfpri. 

V. The choriamhic trimeter catalectic^ or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet Pherecrfites), is the Glyconic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Gratff I Pyrrha sttb an- 1 tro. Hor, 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When tlie first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapeon verse. 
See § 310, H. 

YI. The clwriamhic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydlft dio I pdr 6mnes. Hor. 

IONIC METRE. 

^317. I. The Tonic a majore, or Sotadic (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are oflen changed into ditroehees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, com gSml-l na cfimpSd^, j dedlcat d&-| tenae, 
S&tame, U-l bi ZdilQSj | anndlos pri-( 6res. Mart. 
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II. The Tonic a minore consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all smaller Ionics as, 

Pttfir ales, I tlbi telas, | dpSrosS- 1 quS Mlnerv®.... Hor, 

COMPOUND METRKS. 

^318* Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dacttflico-iambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (^ 312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§ 314, VI.); 
as, 

Scrib€rd | YerBtc(i-| Ida |i &md- 1 r6 pSr- 1 calsam | gr&vi.... Bar, 

II. The iambico-^ctylic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 qu£ d6- 1 ducant { JdvSm: || nanc m&rd, | none slid- 1 8b. Hot. 
Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam?> 
bus; as, 

VTdes I fit al- 1 U II st€t nivS can- 1 dldom. Hor. 
The first foot is often a spondee. 

The ceesura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
Tliis verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylico-trochaic, or Archilochian keptameter, con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (§ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

SolvitOr I acris hi- 1 ems gra- 1 ta vlcS || vSrls | et F&- 1 yGxif. Hor, 
The ctesura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylicO'trochaic tetrameter, or lesser Alcaic^ con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

L6V1& I persdna- 1 6r£ | sax&. Hor, 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^319* A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon ; that which has two kinds, dicolofi ; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with- which it began, it is called distrophon; when after 
the third line, tristrdphon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd- 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25» 
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the kind of Terse with whioh it began, constitute a stanza or 
strophe, 

A poem oonsistinffof two kinds of verse, when the stanza contains two 
verses, is called dicdum dtstrdjthon, (see § 320, Syn. 3 ;) wiien it contains 
three, dicclon tristrdphon^ (Auson. Profess. 21 ;) when four, dieUan tetras- 
trdpkoHj (Syn. 2 ;) and when five, dicolon pentastrdp/wn, 

A poem comnstinff of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains 
three verses, is called iriedlon tristrdphwif (Syn. 15 ;) when four, trieolon 
tetrastrdphon, (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

^ 320* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

^ SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§ 318, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (^ 314, VII.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(^318, v.); as, 

Vides, ttt alta stet ntv« candldnm 
Soractd, nSc jam sQstXngant dnfls 
SilvoB laborantes, gSlflque 

FlQmlna cdnstiterint ictlto. (Lt5. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
ftvorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIIL); as, 

Jam s&tis terrls nlvYs atqufi dins 
Grandlnls misit pat^r, et, rabent£ 
Dext^ra sacras jacalat&s aices, 

Tgrrait arbem. (L£b, 1 , 2.) 

3. OneGlyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as, 

Sic te Diva pdtens Cypri, 

Sic fratres U«Und, bcTdft lAdSnu.^ (Ub. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314,VL); as. 

Ibis LIbOmTs IntSr alta navlum, 

Imlojl, propagnacQla. (^P^ 1*) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§316, III.) and one Glyconic (§316, 
IV.);. as, 

ScrTb«ri8 VftrTo lortls, di hfisfium 

Vict6r, MiFdnii carmlnls aliti, 

QuAm rem camaue f^rux navtbtti SQt Squis 

Mil^, td d&c«, gessSrit {Ub. 1, 6.^ 
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6. Two Asclepiadics ('J 316, III.), one Pherecratic (§316, 
v.), and one Glycoilic (§316, IV.) ; as, 

Dianam, tSngre, dlcTtS vIrgTnes : 
IntonsUin, pueri, diclt^ Cj^nthium, 
Lfltonamqad sOpremo 

OilecUm pdnitus Jdvi. (Ldb. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 316, III.) alone ; as, 

Meesnas at&yls OdltH r«^as. (Ub. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic, 
tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

lAudabQnt alii claram Rhddun, aut Mttf lenen, 

itat £ph6stlm, bImiriBvfi C5rinthi.... (lift. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

Ta n& qussiSrls, sclrg nSfSls, qu6m mlhi, quern tibi.... (Lift. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 
dimeter (§ 314, VL) ; as, 

Nox erat, et cslo fblgebat lana sSreno 
Inter minura sldSra. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§314, 1.) alone; as, 

Jam, jam elTicacI do manas BCientloB. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 
tetrameter (§ 316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

Lydri, die, pgr omnes 

T6 D^da diO, SybarlD cttr prdpSras amando.,.. (Lift. 1, a) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§314, 1.) ; as, 

Altera jam ternar bellls cIvilibQs JEtBLS ', 

Saia et ipsa Roma viribas rdit. (Epod, 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

DifTogerS nives : rSd^ant jam gramlnH campis, 

Arbdribasqud cdms. (m. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 
as. 

Petti, nihil m6, sTctlt ant«a, jttvat 
ScribSrS versicalos, 
AmorS percoIsQm grtlvi. (Epod, 11.) 

NoTK. The second and third lines are often written aa one Terse. 
Bee § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§310, 1.), one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; 

Hdrrlda tSmpSstas cslam contraxit; St hnbres 
MlvesquS dedacant Jdvem : 
Nano mar«, nOno stlas.... (Epod* 13.) 
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Note. The second and third lines of tliis stanza, also, are often written 
as one verse. See § 316, II. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§318, IV.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Sdlvltar acris hiems grrftta y\c6 verls 6t FftTonf , 
Trfthontqud sicc&s mUchlnS cftrinaa. (Lib, 1, 4.) 

18l One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 
Non ebor nfique SQrfium 
M£& rSnidet in domo l&canar. (Lib, 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (§317, II.) alone; as, 
Mts^rarum est n6que &mdn d&rS ludam, n£qu6 dalcl.... (JJb, 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing, in alphabetic order , the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Si/nopsis, where the 
metre is explained* 



JE]i, vetusto No. 1 

JEquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam ierltur 13 

Angustam, amici 1 

At, O deorum 4 

Audivere, Lyce 6 

Baccham in remOtis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Ccelo supinas 1 

Ccelo tonantem ^ . . . . 1 

CCim tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis « 1 

Delicta majorum 1 

Descende coelo 1 

Dianam, tenfirsB 6 

Difitigrere nives 14 

Dive, qaem proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem pat£ras 7 

Donee mtus eram 3 

Eheu ! nigaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et fidlbus 3 

Exftgi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tunaim 5 

Faime, nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

HercQiis ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas 16 

Ibis Libumis 4 



Icci, beatis No. 1 

Ille et nefasto 1 

Impios parrs 2 

Inclasam Dana^n 5 

Intactis opulentior , 3 

Integer vits 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris comltes 5 

Justum et tenacem ••..•• 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes ......... .12 

Meecenas ativis 7 

Maid solata 4 

Martiis cielebs 2 

Mater saeva Cupidlnum 3 

Merctkri, facunde 2 

Merctiri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillra '. . 2 

Nolis longa fene 5 

Nondtun Bubacta 1 
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Non ebar ne^ue auienm • • • No. 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usiuta 1 

Non videsy quanto 2 

Noxerat 10 

Nullam, Vare, sacr^ 9 

Nullus arffento 2 

Nunc est Dibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, ^ratum. ....• 1 

O fons SandusiiB 6 

O matre pulchrd. 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navisy referent 6 

O siepe mecum 1 

O Venus, reglna « . 2 

Udi prof^num 1 

Otium Divos 2 

Farcii^s Junctas 2 

Parens Deorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret 5 

Perclcos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Fhoabe, silvarumque 2 

PhcebuB Tolentem 1 

Pindftrum quisquis • 2 

Posctmur: siqmd 2 

QusB cura patnim 1 

Qualem mmistmm 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab InScho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene 3 

Quern Tirum aut heroa 2 

Quid bellicosus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 5 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti rultis 4 

Rectiiks viven • 2 

Ro^re longo 4 

Scrib€ris Vario.« 5 

Septlmi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solritur acris hiems • . 17 

Te maris et terre 8 

Tu ne quflesigris «. 9 

Tyrrhfina regum •••• 1 

Ulla si juris • 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci 3 

Velox amoBDum. 1 

Videsjutalt^ 1 

Vile potftbis 2 

Vitas ninnoleo. ••••..• 6 

VixipuelliB •••••• 1 
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GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 332* Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of meiaplasm, 

1. Prostfiisis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gnO' 
tuSf for naius ; tetvU^ for tvU, Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by aphaerSsis. 

2. ^phterisis is the takin? of a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, *st, for est; rhaSdnemf for arrluwouem. 

3. Epenthisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, aUtuumy for alitum, 

4. Syncdpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word, 
as, deUkmf for dedrum; medm factiimy for medrum fckci&rum; sacla, for 
$€tcvla; flestif for Jlevisti; repostusy for repbsittis; aspris, for aspiris. 

5. CrasU is the contraction of two vowels into one ; as, cogo, for codgo; 
nil, for nihil, 

6. ParagOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, nudf for me ; dauber y for daudi. 

7. Apoeiipe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
men\ for mene ; JintOniy for Antorm, 

8. AnHthisis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, oZZi, for 
mi ; optHmuSf for optlmus ; affieio, for adficio. is oflen thus used for u , 
especially afler v ; as, voUus, for vuttus ; servom, for servum. So ailer 
qu ; as, aqtumiy for itquum. 

9. Metathesis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pistrisy for pristis, 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323* The figures of Syntax are ellipsis , pleonasm^ 
enallagey and hyperbdton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunty sc. homines, Darius Hystaspisy BC.JUius, CanOy sc. ego, Qvul 
favJia 7 sc.dicam. Ex quo, sc. tempdre. Ferinay sc. caro. 

Ellipsis includes asyndetony zeugma, syUepsiSy prolepsts^ 
and synecdoche 
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(1.) AwyndUon is the omission of a eonjunctioii ; as, abiUf exeessit, 
tvdtU, erupil, sc. et. Cic. 

(2.) Zeugma is the aniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 
which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Facem an bellum gerent 
rSall.), where gerena is applicable to helium only. Sempeme in sanguine^ 
/erroj fugd versaHmur ? (Id.) where the verb does not properly apply to 
ferro. 

J^ego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive ; as, J^egant CtBsdrem Toansurumf postuUudque interpoAta essCf for 
dleurjque postuldta.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is unaerstood with tlie rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma } as, Et genus, et virtuSf nisi cum re, vilior al^d est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salvus et haai, Virg. Quamvis iUe niger, quamvis tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(3.) StfUepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns oi dinerent genders, persons, or numlwers, agrees with one rather 
than another ; as, Attoniti novitdte pavent Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid ProcumbU uterque pronus Avmt, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustullmus manus et ego et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sumns. Id.^-Prajeetisque amicido et UUris, Curt. See § § 205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rkm. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

2!eu^ma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not bein^ repeated ; as, 
Prindlpesutrlnquemignam ciebantfOb Sabinis Mettius Curtius, o^ /2omdniff 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni qtwniam convenlmus ambo, tu caldmos infldre, 
ego dicire versus. Virg. 

(5.) Synecddcke is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, ExpUri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic ore locuta est. Virg. Qui magis ver^ vineire quhm din imperdre 
malit. Liv. J^emo unus. Cic. Forte fortHna, Id. Prudens sciens. Ter. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton^ hendi* 
ddys, VLud periphrdsis. 

(1.) Pare'con is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmety agidum, fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually moc^fy the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysynditon is a redundancy of conjunctions ; as, Und Eurusqiie 
Jfotusqae ruunt creberque procellis Apneas. Virg. 

(3.) Hendlddtfs is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
ety-que, or atque, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Pateris libdmus et auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro et silvestri sub^re 
elausam, for libro subiris. Id. Cristis et auro. Ovid. Met. Ill, 32. 

(4.) Periphrdsis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Teniri foetus 
ovium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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Enallftge includes anHmeria, heterosis, tmiiptdsiSf synisis^ 
and ojnacoluthon. 

(1.) AnHmtria is the me of one part of speech for another; as, JWufrum 
i$tud viv^re tmf«, for no8tra vita. Pen. ^liud eras. Id. Conju^ium 
vifUbk? foreonjUgem. Virg. Placttampaci nutiitor olivam, for nuirito. Id. 

(2.) Heterdsis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, Ego quoque und pereOf quod mihi est carius, for qui mihi sum 
carior. Ter. Komftnus pradw victor, for Romdm victOres. Xiv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular; ta^colla^ 
eordaj ora, &o. See § 98. Me tnmcus iUapsus cerebro sustuUrat, for gus' 
tulisset. Hor. 

(30 JintiptOsis is the use of one case for another ; as, Cui nunc cognd- 
men iQlo, for Imlus, Virg. Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescisj for te esse uxd- 
rem. Hor. 

(4.) SvnisiSf or syntkisis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, ratner than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegaa juventus 
auxUio tardi. Stat. Concur sus popQli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars 
in crucem acti. Sail. Ubi illic est scelus, qui me perdldit 7 Ter. Id mea 
minlme refert^ qui sum natu maxXmus. Id. See also § 206, (12.) 

(5.) Anaeoluthon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, J^am nos omnes, quibus est tUicunde 
mHquis objectus labos, omne quodjBSt hUerea tempus, priusqwim id rescitum 
est, lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^^an as if he intended to 
say lucro habimus, and ended as if he had said nobis omn^^us. 

4. Hyperhaton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrdpke^ hystiron proteron, hypal" 
Idge, synchysiSf tmesis, and parenthesis. 

(I.) i^nastrOphe is an inversion of the order of two words; as, Trans' 
tra per et reinos, for per transtra. Virg. Coilo dare hrackia circum, for «r- 
eumd&re. Id. JVoz erit una super ^ for superirit. Ovid. Et facit are, for 
arefdcU. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystiron protiron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moridmurj et in media arma rudmus. Virg. Valet atque vivit. Ter. 

(3.) Hypallige is an interchange of constructions ; as. In novafert ani- 
mus mutdtas dicire formas corpdra, for corpdra mutdta in novas formas. 
Ovid. Dare classlbus Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) Synchpsis, is a confused position of words; as, Saxa vocant ItSU,^ 
mMliis qua in flucabus, aras, for qwE saxa in mediis Jltictlbus, Jtdli voeant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta trioni gens, for septentriOni. Vir^. Qua me cunque vocant 
terra. Id. Per mihifperyinquamfgratumfeciris. Cic. 

(6.) Parenthisis la the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection; as, Titpre dum redeo, (brevis est 
via,) pasce capcllas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hel' 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient fomui or constractions ; as, tmUtt 
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for mdm ; gendUy for sendtAs; fiutt, for sU ; proMbetsOy for proktkuiro ; tm- 
fetrassire, for impetraturum esse; foHer^ for fori; nsHUf {arnan; endo, for 

m ; Opfyram abumur^ for i^rA* Ter. Qiiu< tibi hone amUio est rem 7 

Plaut. 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, HbUm^ 
fox HeUna; jSrUipkon^ for Antlpho ; aurdf (gen.), for aura; PaUAdos. 
Palldda, for PaUddis, Patiddem; Tro&sin, Troddas, for Troadlbus, TVod- 
des ;—^--MsUn£to ifrdrum, Hor. Temptts desisUre pugwe, Virg. 

^ 3x4* To the grammatical figures may not improperlj be sub* 
Joined certain others, which are often refened to m philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical Jio^rtf is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a utord from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
pronerly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
anaiogy ; as, Ridet agoTy The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
age. Chrid. 

Catachr€sis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Yir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Euros per SiciUas equitavit undas, Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a certain relation } as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contranes ; the parts of the body for certain affections, 
dMJ*; as. Amor duri Martis, i. e, belli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. HavsU 
patSram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina corOnant, i. e. vatiram. Id. J^ecte 
ttmos colores, i. e. tria fiUi diversi colcris. Id. Ceaant arma togie, i. e. 
beUvm pad. Cic. SscQla mitescenty i. e. homines in stBdUis. Virg. Vivai 
Pacuvius vd Nestdra totum. Juv. 

3. Synecdoche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular K>r a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, Mortales, for homines. Virg. Fontem ferebaad. Id. Tec- 
tumf for domus. Id. ArmMo miHte complent, for armdtis miUabus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gladhis. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
' to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as. Salve, bone mr, 

curdsti prob^. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spotia ampla refertiSy tupiSy 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5^ Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth ; as, Ipse arduus, altdque piUsat sidira, Virg. Odor Euro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as. Post 
aliquot aristas. Virg. Here anstas is put for messes, this for astdtes, and 
l^is for annos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors^ designed to illustrate one 
subject by another ; as, CUmdUejam rvDOS,pugr% : satprata bibirunt. Virg. 
O navis, refirent in mare te novi Jfttctus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an emigma, 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary; as, Irus et est sttbitd, qui modd Crcesus eraty for pauper and iives^ 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddm, for GaUus. Hor. 

9j3 
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9. Ididies 10 ft mode of ezpietMin^ something by denying tlie contrary ; 
as, JWm laudOf I^lame. Ter. Jiton innoxia verba, Virg. 

10. AntipkriUis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning ; 
as, Auri fs^cn. fames. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express what is ofTen- 
eiye or distressing ; as, Si quid acddissei Cas&ri, i. e. n mortuus esset. Veil. 

12. Antanaddsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
Qui9 neget Mnea natum de sHrpe JftrOnem 7 SustCilit hie matrem, sustQlit 
Ule pairem. Epigr. Amari jucundum est, si curetur ne quid msit amari. Cic. 

13. Anaphdra, or epanaph&ra^ is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses ; as, Nihiln« te noctvmum pnesidium paUuii, 
nihfl urbis vigUut, nihil timorpopiJif &c. Cic. Te, dtueis conjux, te, solo 
in litdre secumy te, venievUe die^ te, decedentey canebat. Virg. 

14. Epistrdphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Pcenos popiUus Romdnus justUid vicit, armis vicit, liberalitdte 
▼icit. Cic. 

15. Symvldee is the repetition of a word at the beginniog, and of an- 
other at tlie end, of successive clauses ; as, Quis legem m.it 7 RuUus : 
Quis maj&rem popidi partem suffragiis privavit 7 RuUus : Quis comitiis 
prtefuii 7 Idem RuUus. Cic. 

16. Epanalatsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. 11. 4 — 7. 

17. Anadipldsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another; as. Hie tamen vivit: Vivit.' imo verdy 
etiam in sendtum venit. Cic. This is sometimes called epaimstrdphe • 

18. Epanadipldsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and ena of a sentence ; as, Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. Juv. 

19. Epanddos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order; 
as, Crudelis mater magisy an puer imprdbus Ule 7 Imprdbus iUe puer, cm- 
delis tu quoquey mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, Excitate, excitate eum ab infiris. Cic. Ah Cor^don, Corydon, quM te 
dementia cepit 7 Virg. IMmuSj ibimus. Hor. 

21. Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified ; 
as, Qv(B reilqua spes manat liffertdtis^ si ilLis et quod liltety licet ; et quod liccty 
possunt; et qiutd possuntyVudeni; et quod atuientyvobis molestum non est? 
Cic. 

22. Incretnentum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Faclnus 
est, mnclri civem Romanum; sceLus, verberdri ; pr ope parr icidlumy necdri; 
quid dicam in crucem tolli f Cic. When the sense is gradually^ heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsisy and when it falls or decreases, catabdsis. 

23. Poluptoton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ; as. Jam clyjfcus dypeisy umbOne repellUur umbo; ense 
minax ensisy pede pes, et cusplde cuspis. Stat. 

24. Paregminon is the use of -several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Abesse non potesty quin ejusdem hominis sity qui impr5bo8 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound ; as. Amor et melle et felle est facundissimus. Flaut. Civem bond" 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This 
figure is sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. Homaoprophgrofif or allUeration, is when seyeral words beffiniiing 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, TitBf tuU Tati, tim tanta, 
tyranne, ttdiati. £nn. J^eu paJtrut vatidas in viscira vertUe vires. Virg. 

27. AfdUhlsia is the placinj^ of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujus orationis difficilius est exitum oudm principium 
invenire. Cic. Cfesar beneficiisoc munificentiifna^m<5Aa2»e6dlur; integ- 
ritate vits Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymoron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction; as, Gmcordia discors, Hor. dim tacetU, dof 
mant. Cic. 

29. Sywmymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, JVbn feram^ non potior , rum sinam. Cic. Fromitto, r&- 
cijfiOf spondeo. Id. 

30. Parabd^Oy or simile, is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as, Rspenti te, tanquam serpens e lotwHUis, odtlds emineniUmSf ii^Mo eoUo^ 
tumldis cerviabusy itUvUsii. Cic. 

^ 31. Erotisis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirma- 
tion of the contrary; as, Crediiis avectos hostes? Virg. Heu! qwt me 
aqudra possunt occiplre ? Id. 

32. Epanorthdsis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, FUium wOeum adoUsemUidum 
haheo : oh / quid dixi 7 me habdre ? Imb habui. Ter. 

33. Aposiop€sis 'n leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of stune 
emotion of th6 mind ; as, Q«05 ego — sed motos prastot eomponire fiuUua, 
Virg. 

34. ProsojtopanOf or personifieotion, represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Q^a 
{patria) tecum CatUlna sic ogU. Cic. Virtus sumU out ponit secures, Uor. 

35. Jipostrdphe is a taming off from the regular coarse of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potltur: quid non mortaUa pectbra 
f-ogiSf auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 325* To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or hUmishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, riffordsuSf for rigldus or 
seventsj domminuSf for dominus; davi, for dedi; (UlerluSf for oUerius. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus puUher ; vo9 
invidemus. 

3. Neoterism is the nse of words or phrases ifttroduced by authom living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, mun^ncni, a murder; C0i»- 
stabularius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words ; as, 
Jam vos aciem, efproelia, et hoBiem pos^Os. Sil. 

5. AmpMbolia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUus^ 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, JEatSiday Romanes vimctre posse, Quinct. 

6. Jdiotism u a construction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, 
the ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Mitie 
mihi verbumy instead of Fae me eertiorem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 
I. OF TIME. 

^ 326* 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with oar 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but^ 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month,. they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends, the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fiflh, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifleenth. 

.2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 
was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 
designated the day by its distance from such point. Afler the 
first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 
days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 
ides ; afler the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 
month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by auarto n&nas Januarias, 
or JanuariL so. die ante ; the third, tertio nanas; ttie foxath, pridie nonas; 
and the fifln, nonis. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus; the seventh, 
septtmo idus; and so on to the thirteentli, on which the ides fell. The 
fburteenth was denoted bv undemgestmo adendas Februarias, or F^bru- 
arii ; and so on to the enci of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed prt<&*e caiendas, &c., sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, d&c, was called tertio, the third quarto, 6lc, 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 
is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 
to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 
the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. wmas Janvarias, we take 
I from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this gives 2, or the second of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus Aorifis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they fire not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. cal. QianA/e* is (30+1) 31— 14sl7, or the 17th of June. 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 22d of December is (31+1) 32—21=11, i. e. XL cal. Jan. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto calendas Martias or Martii, The latter of 
these was called dies bisscxtus, and the year itself annus bis* 
sextus. 

The day afler the calends, &c., was sometimes called poMtridie calendas^ 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though oflen used 
as nouns, mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors. 
July was called QuintlliSy and August, SeaUUis. The names JvHus and 
JSugustus were given in honor of the Ceesars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. 


Mai. 


Ja5. Aug. 


Apr. Juh. 


Febr. 


our fnofUhs. 


Jul. 


Oct. 


Die. 


Sept. Not. 


1 


Calends. 


Calendffi. 


Calends. 


Calends. 


2 


VI. ] 


lonaa. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonw. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. 


ti 


HI. " 


III. « 


III. « 


4 


IV. 


tt 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


5 


III. 


<( 


NoniB. 


Nons. 


Nons. 


6 


Pridie 


(( 


VIIL idus. 


VIIL idus. 


VIILidus. 


7 


Nona. 




VII. « 


VII. " 


VIL " 


8 


VIII. 


idus. 


VI. " 


VI. " 


VL « 


9 


VII. 


t( 


V. « 


V. « 


V. « 


10 


VI. 


it 


IV. 


IV. « 


IV. « 


11 


V. 


<i 


III. « 


III. « 


IIL « 


12 


IV. 


it 


Pridie « 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


13 


III. 


tt 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie 


it 


XIX. cal. 


XVIIL cal. 


XVI. cal. 


15 


Idus. 




XVIiL " 


XVII. " 


XV. " 


16 


XVII. 


cal. 


XVII. " 


XVL « 


XIV. " 


17 


XVI. 


tt 


XVL " 


XV. " 


XIIL « 


18 


XV. 


It 


XV. " 


XIV. « 


XIL " 


19 


XIV. 


tt 


XIV. « 


XIIL « 


XL « 


20 


XIII. 


tt 


XIIL « 


-XIL « 


X. « 


21 


XII. 


tt 


Xll. « 


XL " 


IX. « 


22 


XL 


tt 


XL « 


X. " 


VIIL « 


23 


X. 


tt 


X. « 


IX. " 


VIL " 


24 


IX. 


tt 


IX. « 


VIIL « 


VL " 


25 


VIIL 


tt 


VIIL " 


VIL « 


V. « 


2G 


VIL 


u 


VIL « 


VL " 


IV. « 


27 


VL 


u 


VL " 


V. « 


HI. " 


28 


V. 


tt 


V. " 


IV. « 


Pridie "Mar 


29 


IV. 


tt 


IV. « 


IIL « 




30 


HI. 


It 


IIL « 


Pridie « 




31 


Pridie 
26 


u 

m 


Pridie « 
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7. The Latins not onlj said terttOy pridUy d&c, cdUndas^ 
&c., but also ante diem tertium, d&c, ccUendaSy &c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d, HI, cal, &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 
and is joined with tit and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem tertium idus Seztilis edvdt, The con 
sul appointed tlie Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
Liv. SupplieoHo irtdieta est ex ante diem ^[uinium idus Oetobres. Id. So, 
Ad pridie lumas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327* 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
asseSf their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents, 

2. The as was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncia. 

The names of the several parts are, uncia^ -^ ; saUans, -^ ; quad' 
ranSf -^ ; trienSf -^ ; quincunx, -^ ; semis, or semissis, -^ ; septunx, -fj ; 
bes, or bessis, -^ ; dodrans, -^ ; dextans, -}-} ; deunx, -{^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, after the weight of the (u 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half {stmistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after tlie coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quinarius ; one tenth of a dewfrius, a UbeUa, 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, firom $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by miUe, miUia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta milUa 
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sestertium, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestcrtium centum^ sc. millia^ 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
dtcies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § IIS, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; miUies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The genitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Deeies sestertii 
iiote, With a dowry of 1,000,000 sesterces. Tac. Qmnqua^ies sestertia, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — ^HS. X. denoted 
decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies ststefiiUm, But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328. The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words ; — 



A., Auius. 

C, Chums, 
On., Cneus. 
D., Declmus. 
L., Lwius. 
M., Mp'^cus. 

A. d., aide diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

condltte. 
Gal., or kal., calends 
Cos., Consul. 
Coss., ConsiUes. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., doruf dedit. 

D. D. D., dot, dicat, do- 
dlcatf or dono dicat, 
dedHcaJt. 

Des., designStus. 

D. M., diis manibuB* 

£q. Rom., eques Romdf 
nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tul- 

lius Ciciro, 
M\, Manius. 
Mam., Mamercua. 
N., Auvierius, 
P., Publius. 



F., Filius; as, M. F., 

Marrifilius. 
Ictus, juriseonsultus* 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Jovi, Optimo 

mazlmo. 
N., nepos. 
Non., nonet, 
P. C-, patres con- 

seripti, 
Fl.y plebis. 
Pop., popidus. 
P. R., popHdus Romdr 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Qitintus. 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., Sextus. 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., TUus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiherius 

Pont. Max., pontlfex 

maximus. 
Pr., prator, 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., respubllca, 
S., saXntem, sacrum, or 

senatus. 
S. D. P., saliUem dick 

plurimam. 
S. P. Q. R., Senatus 

populusque Romd' 

nus. 
S. C, sendtus consul- 

turn, 
Tr., tribUnus. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter ; cA 
eot^er, compare ; I, c, loco cUdto; I L, loco lauddto, in the place quoted; 
9., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329* 1. Of the Roman literature for the hrst /ive cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains^ 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden^ 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about ilie 
year 614 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 

(From the Lexicon cMfFaceiolatui.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE.. 

Livius Andronicus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

Laevius. M. Verrius Flaccus. Cassius Hemrna. 

C N»vius. Varro Attacinus. Fenestella. 

Statiug CesciliuB. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari- 

Q. Ennius. L. PomponiuB. lie. 

M. PacuviuB. A. Serenus. Ccclius, or Celios. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- Cn. Gellius. 

Sex. Turpillus. chus. L. Piso. 

L. Afranius. Santra. Valerius AntiaB. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matius. Tiro TulUus, and 

P. Nigridius FigaluB. Q. Noviua. others. 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 
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M. ForeiuB Cato. 
M. Accius Plautos. 
M. Terentias Afer. 
T. Lucretius Caras. 
C. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius Cssar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius CicSro. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinov&nus. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

Phsdrus. 
C. Comificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Sev6rus. 



8ez. Aurelius Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 
Albius TibuUus. 
P. Yirgilius Marc. 
T. Livms. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 

To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests: — 

Q. Mutius Scsvfila. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 
Alienus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden a^, the most distinguished are 
Terence, CatuUus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Saliust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius PatercGlus. 
L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Annseus Seneca. 
L. AnnsBUs Sengca. 



M. Annseus Lucftnus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Seciindus. 
C. Silius Itallcus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenilis. 
P. Papinius Statins. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 



M. Fabius Quintilift* 

nus. 
Sex. Julius Frontinus. 
C. Cornelius Tacitus. 
C. Plinius CsBoilius Se* 

cundus. 
L. Ann89us Floras. 
C. Suetonius Tranquil- 

lus. 



The age to which the following writeris should be assigned is some* 
what uncertain.* — 

Q. Curtius Rufus. Scribonius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius Capito. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsua, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintiliaii, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRIT'J'RS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septiinius TertuUiinus. 

Q. Serenus Sainmonicus. 

Censorinus. 

Thascius Ctecilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calnurnius. 
M. Aurelius Kemesianus. 
■ ^lius Spartianus. 

Julius Capito] in us. 

^lius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius Galliclnus. 

Trebellius PoUio. 

Flavius Vopiscus. 

Ccelius Aurelianus. 

Flavius Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

Arnobius A^r. 



L. Coelius Lactantius. 
^lius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius Firmlcus. 

Fab. Marius Victorlnus. 

Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 

Ammianus Marcelllnus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodorus Macrobius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

D. Ma^us Ausonius. 
Paullnus Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurcl. Prudentius Clemens. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empiilcus. 

Falconia Proba. 
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Of an w%e not eniirely certmn. 



Minutius Felix. 
Soeip&ter Charisius. 



Fl. AvienuSy or Avia- 
nu8. 



Valerius Mazlmiu. 
Justinus. 

Terentianus Maurns. 
The opinions of the following lawyers are finrnd in the digests: — 



Salvius JulianuB. 
Caius. 
Callisti^tas. 
Almilius Papiniftnufl. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponius. 
Venukius Satumlnus. 
JEIias Marcianus. 
Mliua Callus, and 
others. 



Licinius Procdlus. « 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus JabolSnus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestinus. 

Of the writers of the hrazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lac- 
tantios, and Claudian, are most d&tinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked ivith the writ- 
ers of the preceding ages* while that of others would place them evos 
below those of the uron age. 
PalladiusRutiliusTau- Catalecta Virgilii et 

Ovidii. 
Auetor oratidnis Sal- 

lustii in Cie. et Gi- 

eer6nis in Sail. ; 

item illius Anti- 

mutm tret in ezsi- 

Uum. 
Auetor EpistSlse ad Oe- 

tavium. 
Auetor Panegyric! ad 

Pisonem. 
Hy^nus. Declamationes qute 

C. Cssar Grermanlcus. tribuuntur Qnintili- 

ano, Porcio Latro- 

ni, Calpuruio Fiac- 

co. 



rus iEmilianus. 
JEmiliuB Macer. 
Messala Corvlnus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
JuUus Obs^quens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius Ccelius. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Piobtts (auetor Nott- 

rum.) 
FulgentiuB Planci&des. 
Hy^nus. 

C. Cssar Grermanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
Auctores Priapeiorum. 



Inteipres Darfitis Phry- 

gii, et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
SchollastiB Vet^res. 
Grammatici Antiqui. 
Rhetdres Anticpi. 
Medici Antiqm. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Perrigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram- 

m&ta vetgra a Pi- 

thsBO collecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consulares. 
InscripUones VetSres. 



WRITEHS OP THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honoratus. 
D. Hieronymus. 
D. Augustinus. 
Sulpicius SevSrus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Coelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sldonius Apollinaris. 



Latlnus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertinus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Pauegyrici vetSres. 
Alclmus Avitus. 
Manl. Severlnus Boe- 

thius. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani Institutiones 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelius Cassidfr- 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corip- 

pus. 
Venaatius FortunatuA 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anonymus Ravennas 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diac5nuf« 



INDEX. 



The ilgarM in the following Index designate the seetUmst and their divuioni : b. iiaBds 
for rmuarkf n. for noU, and a. for « 



Af sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, of Sd 
dec., gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 ; plural, 
288; of verbs, 290— final, uuautity of, 
294. 

Ay ab, abif how used, 195, r. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

AbdlcOf construction of, 251, r. 2. 

Ablative, 37— sing., 3d dec., 82 : of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec. 113 and 114— plur., 
Ist dec, 43} 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 6— used adverbially, 192, 1., II.— 
of character, cjuality, &.c, 211, r. 6— 
after prepositions, 241^-of situation, 
&c, after aunif 245, III.— after partici- 
ples denoting^ origin, 246— of cause, 
&c., 247— of agent, 248 — of a noun, 
wWi which, &.C, 249 j in accordance 
Willi which, 249, 11.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in wfiat re- 
9pect, 250-— after adjectives of plentv 
or want, 260 — after verbs of abouna- 
ing, &c.,230 — w'lth/acio and sum, 250, 
r. 3— after verbs of depriving, &c. 
251— of price, 252— of time, 253— of 
place, where, 254 : whence, 255— after 
comparatives, 256 — after alitts, 256, 
r. 14 — of degree of difference, 256, 
R. 16— absolute, 257 : do., without a 
participle, 267, R. 7; do., with « 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wantmg, verbs of, with 
abl., 260— with gen., 220, j3.) 

Abstract nouns, 26— formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 263, 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 3(>k 

Accents, 6. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Aecompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accoidance, abl. of, 249, 11. 



Accusative, 37— shig., 3d dec, 79 : of 
Greek nouns, 80 — plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4, 
and 205, r. 10— after verbs, 229-234 
— omitted, 229, r.4 — ^infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 6— of a person, after nasi' 
ret, &c, 229, r. 6 ; after Juvat, &c., 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs. 232— 
after compound verbs, 233—- after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, ii.— of part affected, 
234, II.— after prepositions, 235— of 
time and space, 23^— of place, 237— 
after adverbs and interjections, 238— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
— latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

— — - verb, 141 ^-object of, 229— two 
caSes after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 

Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 105— gen. sing, of, 112. 
114— abl. sing, of, 113, 114r— nom. ana 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114--irrcgular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 1C8— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130— adverbial, ISO- 
prepositional, 130 — composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., r. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifiers 
or predicates, 205, N. 1— with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun. 205, r. 3.— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 205. r. 4— dat. of,for ace, 205, 
R. 6---without a noun, 205, r. 7 — with 
infinitives, clauses, &.c, 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205. R. 9, and 212, r. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, 205, R. 12 — ^instead 
of adverbs, 205, R. 15— ^nmu«, mecb'- 
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uif &e., rienifieation of, 905, r. 17— 
agreeing with relative instead of ante- 
cedent, 206, (7,)— «en. after, 213— 
sen. or abl. aAer, 213, n. 5— dat. after. 
§22— gen. or dat after, 213, r. 6, and 
222, R. £— of plenty or want, with abU, 
SdO— followed by mfin., 270, m. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Aajective pronouns, 134-139— classes 
of, 134— agreement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with sen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verbs of, with 

Adonic verse^ 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverbs, 190-194 — numeral, 119 — of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1— 
derivation of, 192— composition of, 
193— comparison of, 194— how modi- 
fied, 201, III. r. 4 — used as adjectives, 
206, R. 11— with gen., 212, r. 4— with 
dat., 228, (1,)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277 — two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-5— eouivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

iGuigroa, 324, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen.^ 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, IT., HI. — ^when 
wanting, 226, III., R. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement^ defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adjective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

^^genitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 

Aio, 183, 4^ts place in a sentence, 

279,6. 
Alf nouns in, abl. of, 82— increment of, 

287, E. (A.) 1. 
Alcaic— greater, 318, III.— lesser, 318, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

Alis, oris, oRlUf adj. in, 1*28, 2. 

AHquiSf declined, 138— how used, 207, 
R. 30. 

Alius, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32— with abl., 256, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

Alter f how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32, and 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

AmbOf how declined, 118. 

Amphibolia, 325, 5. 

AmplificBtives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Anab&sis. 324, 22. 

Anacoluthon, 323, 3, (5.) 

AnacrvoDtic iambic duneter, 314, DL 



AnadiFlAsis,324,17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapaestic, metre.313,303— monomAer, 
313— dimeter, 313. 

Anaphftra, 324, 13. 

AnasUdpbe, 323. 4,(1.) 

AtUe diim eoL, dtc., 3S96, 7. 

Antanacl&sis, 324, l2. 

Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (^) 
(4,)— its place supplied by a demon- 
strative, 206, (3,^— in the case of tiM 
relative. 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. 

AfUimuan, by what mood followed, 



Autimeria, 323, 3, (1.) 
AntiphrSsu, 324, 10. 



Antipt08is,323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322, and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

Ap&gtj 183, 10. 

AphserSsis, 322. 

Apocdpe, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

Aposiopfeis, SS4, 33. 

Apostrophe, 324^35. 

Appendix, 322-^29. 

Ap{M>sition, 204— to two or more nouni, 
204, R. &— to nouns connected by ctitn, 
204, R. 5 — ^to proper names of differ- 
ent genders. 204. r. 5— gen. uistead 
of, 204, R. 6— abl. with gen., 204, r. 
7 — of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 2l2, R. 2, N. 5— nouns in, plac« 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns ui, gender of, 66, 67— gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, S^— increment of, 287, 
E. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 323, R. (1.). 

Archilochian, penthemim^^ris, 312— iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— do. dimlKer, 
314, VII.— heptamdter, 318, IV. 

Arium, nouns in, 100, 8. 

ifn'ttf, adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 306. 

ASf genitives in, 43-Hiouns in, of 3d dee., 
gender of, 62; gen. of, 72---and amis, 
adj. in, 128, 6— finahquantity of, 300. 

ASy Koman, value of, SsT/— 4iow divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadie tetrameter, 316, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, veibs 
of, two ace. after, 231. 

Assuesco, with abl., 245, Il^^-whh dat., 
245, IL, R. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1^ (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

AwUo, how conjugated, 14S, K. 8. 
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Audtent, eonstmetHm of, tSSt, r. 1. 

Aureus, value of, S27, 3b 

Ausim, 183, a. 1. 

Authority, quantity detemuned by, 

282, 4. 
Av and atu, in the td and 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
Ax, adj. m. 129, 6-Hreibab in,Mrilh gen., 

213, R. 1. 

B. 

B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbansm, 32^ 1. 

Belli, construction of, 221, R. 3. 

BUis, adjectives in, 129, j^with dative, 

Bos, dat and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 6. 
Bracbycatalectic vene, 30i. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic caesura, 310, 6. 
Bundus, adjecuves in, 129, 1— -with ace., 
233, N. 

C. 

C, sound of, 10-^aouns in, gender of, 
66 ; gen. of, 70— final, quantity o^^9* 

Caesura, 309---difierent kinds of, 30£^ 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6— in pen- 
tameter verse, 311, 2— in iambic verse, 
314, 1, and X.— in trochaic verse, 315, 
I.— in ehoriambic verse, 316, III. 

Caesural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardiual numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catab&sis, 324, 22. 

Catachresis,324. 1. 

Catalectic verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, 2^7— ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, R. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, R. 4.- 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, IL 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 308— jien- 
tamSter, 316, 1.-^trameter, 316. 11.^ 
trimeter, 316, iy«— trimmer cataieetie, 
316, V.^-4limeter, 316, VI. 

Clam, government of, 235, (5.) 

Clause, as a lospcal subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203— 4iow connected, 203, 4, 
and 278, r. 3^— anrax\genient of, 280* 

Climax, 324, 21. 

27 



Cent, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— oumber of theai 
verbs, 209, r. 11. 

Common, nouns, 26— gender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123— formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110— with gen., 

212. R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 

R. 2, ir. 1— with abl. 256. 
Cotnparison, of adjectives, 12^127-* 

terml&ational, 124— of adverbs, 19^— 

irregular, 125— defective, 126 by 

tM4Mgie and maxtme, 127. 
Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 

—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 
Compound, subject, 201 — predicate, 202, 

II.— sentence, 203— metres, 318. 
Compound words, how divided, 2^— 

quantity of, 285. 
Con, adiectives compounded with, with 

gen., 222— verbs do., with dat., 224. 
Concretes, 101, 2. 
Condemning and convicting, verbs <^, 

with sen.. 217. 
ConfUJb, with abl., 245, II.— with dat., 

ConJU, 183,' 12, and 180, ir. 

Conjugation, 149^-4irst, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159— 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs. 161*— 
periphrastic, 162---genera] rules of, 
l63-4hird, list of verbs in, 17^— of 
irrefi;ular verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbis, 183— of impersonal verl>s, 184. 

Conjugations, how cnaracterized, 149— 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic, 198, R. 2''^opulative and dis- 
junctive, liieir use, TIB ; may connect 

^ different moods, 278, R. 4 and 5 j re- 
peated, 278, R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258 — of words by 
conjunctions, 278 — of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted in 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Consto, with abl., 245, II. 

ConUntus, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 
III. 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 

Copula, 140. 

Crasis, 306, (5^) and 322. 

Crime, gen. of, aAer verbs, 217. 

CtgoiMj how declined, 139. 

Ctgut, how declined, 137, R. 5. 

Cum annexed to abl., 133, r. 4, and 136, 
R. 1. 
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dun, by what mood followed, 2S3, 6, 
Cunaugf adjectives in, 129, 1. 
Cunque, its force, 191, R. 4. 



D. 

V linal, quantity, of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 308 — trimSter, 
31:1— dim^ter^ 312. 

Dactylico-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactylico-trochaic, heptamdter, 318, IV. 
— 4etramfiter, 318, V . 

Dative, 37— suig., 3d dec., 79 — plural, 
1st dec, 43; 3d dee., 84; 4ih dee., 
89, 6— used for gen., 211, r. 6— after 
adjectives, 222— diflerent constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6— after 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223.^227 
— «fter verbs compounded, with ad, 
ante, &c., 224 ; wiih ab, de, and ex. 
224. r. 1 and 2 ; with talis, beni, and 
maU, 225— of the agent, 225, IT. III. 
*-of the possessor after est, 226—- af- 
ter particles. 228. 

Datives, two, afler snm, 6ce,, 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-^10— rules of, 
40^— first, 41-45 ; exc. in. 43— second, 
AS-M 'f cxc. in, 52— third, 55-86 j exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89 ; cxc. in, 89 ; 
formed bv contraction, 89 —fifth, 90 : 
exc. in, §0— of adjectives, first and 
second, 105-107; third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Derrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94-96— adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

Dejit, 183, 13, and 180. ir. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, ( 1 3,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128— verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined, 203, 8, 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated. 
161— participles of, 162. 17— lists of, 
1st conj., 16o ; 2d coni., 170 ; 3d conj^ 
174: 4tJi conj., 17/— increment ol, 
289, 3. 

IVpriving, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 
N.p*<]uantitv of the u in, 284, k 5. 

Deus declined, 53. 



DiaerSsis, S06, 2— maik of, & 

DiastAle,307^2. 

Die, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dicolon. 319. 

Dicto audiens, with dat.. 222, R. 1. 

Diflference, degree of, how expressed, 

256. R. 16. 
i>W, with abl., 244 
D^nor, with abl., 245. 
Dignus, indignus. Sic, with abl.^ 2 44 

with gen., 244, r. 2-%with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— adjectivef. 

104, and 128, &— verbs, 187, U. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quantity 

of, 283, II. 
Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distr6phon, 319. 

Do, increment of. 290, ■., and 284, E. 4 
Domus, declinea, 89^— construction of, 

een., 221, r. 3 ; ace, 237, r. 4 $ abl.. 

Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 

Double letters, 3. 

Doubtfiil gender, 30. 

Dtic, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjuiu;tive, 263, 4— and 
dummddo with do., 263, 2. 

/>uo declined, 118. 

I>i»^ participle in, with dat, 225^ ni.-« 
with ace., 234, r. 2— its signification, 
274, 2, R. 8-*used for a gerund, 275, 



E, sound o^ 7 and 8— nouns in, of 8d 
dec, genaer of, 66 ; gen. of, 68 ; dJbL 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, 11.^— «nd ex, 
how used, 195, R. 2— increment in, 
3d dec, 287, 3 ; plur.. 288 ; of verbs, 
290— final, quantity of, 295. 

Eapse, &e., 135, r. 3. 

Edcum, ecciUum, &c., 134, R. 2, and 
238,2. 

Ecqtns, how declined, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

Edo and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

Ego, dechned, 133. 

£Ua, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 31 1, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See Omhsian, 

Emphatic word, place of, in a eenKaee, 
m, 2, and l6. 

Enallftge, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in accentnatioii, 16— eoigane- 
tions, 198, R.1K. 
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EonebemimSf 18, 301, 5» 

EnsiSf adjectives in, 128, 6. 

Eo, conjugated, 182— compounds of, 
182, R. 3— with supiiie in um, 276, II., 
R. 2. 

EpanadiplOsIs, 321, 18. 

Epanados, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaphdra, 324, 13. 

Epanastr6plie, 321, 17. 

EpanortliOsis, 324, 32. 

Epeuthesis, 3SSt, 

£pistr6{>he, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324. 20. 

Ep&Ior, with abl., 246, IT. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

£r, nouns in, of 3d dec, fender of, 58 
and 60 J gen. of, 70 and 71— adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125^— annexed 
to pres. innn. pa<is., 162, 6. 

Erot^sis, 324, 31. 

ESf nouns in, of 3d dec, increasing in 
gen.f gender of, 58 and 61 ; gen. of 
73 ; not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 ', gen. of, 73— ^nal, sound of) 8, s. 
2 •, (]^uantity of, 300. 

Estf with dat. of apossessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of veihs, 
167. 

Euphemism^ 324, II. 

Eus, adjectives in, 128, l<»Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, M. 2. 



jPot, 162, 4— with subj. for imperat., 

267. R. 3. 

FacUi, with superlatives, &c., 277, R.7* 

FaeiOf (and compounds,j passive of, 180 

— with abl., 2a0, R. S----wiUi ttf and 

the subj., 273, 1-— with participle, 273, 

FaW,183,6. 

Faxo dind/axim, 162, 9, and 183, R. 1. 
Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 
Feminine nouns, of 3d dec, 62; eze. in, 

62-65. 
JVr, imperative, 162, 4. 
FerOf conjugated, 179. 
FidOf bow conjugated, 142, R. 2— with 

abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, II. R. 1. 
Figures, of prosody, 305-307 — of or- 

Uiography and etymoloenr, 822— of 

syntax, 323— of rhetoric, ^4. 
Filling, verbs of, with abl., 24d— with 

gen., 220, (3.) 
Fwt conjugatea, 180— quantity of its t, 

283, E.r 



FolUno, in what sense used, 903, 9. 

Fortmjfort^ i54, 3. 

Freauenlative verbs, 187, II.— quantity 

of Uie t in, 284, e. 6. 
Fr€tu8f with abl., 244. 
Fruor, with abl.. 245. 
FungoTf with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, IlL 
Future perfect tense, 145, VI. 



G, sound of, 10. 

Galliambus, 314, X. 

Gaudeoy how conjugated, 143, R. It— 
with abl., 245, II.— with ace, 245, II., 
R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34 — natural 
and grammaticaK 27 — masc. from sig- 
nification, 28— (em. from do., 29-* 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33— neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 j exc. 
in, 42— of 2d dec, 46 ; exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 58, 62, and 66 ; exc in, 59 
-^7— of 4ih dec, 87 j exc. in, 88— of 
5th dec, 90; exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc in, 43 j 
of adjectives, Sd dec. 1 12— plur., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 53 ; 
3d dec, 83 ; of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— a(%er nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1— sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3— pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, R. 4 
— <lative used for, 211, r. fr— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6i— noun 
limited by, omitted, 21 1, R. 7 ; want- 
ing, in the predicate after turn, 21 1 , R. 
8 ; in other cases, 211, r. 8,(4, )-(6,)* 
omitted,21 1, r. 9— how translated,21 1 , 
R. 12 — aAer partitives, 211^af\er a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3 — af\er adverbs, lit, r. 4 — afler 
adjectives, 213 ; different constructions 
instead of, 213, r. At—vl^t dignus and 
indigtaUf 244, R. 2 — after verbs, 214- 
220 — after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214--of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218— cUter verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220— of place, 
221-4ifter particles, 221, II., Ill -- 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, R. 
1, (3,)— -place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, R. 10. 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2— by what rases follow- 
ed, 274^-end gerundives, gen. o^ 
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275, R. 1 ; dat of, S75, r. S; aee. of,' 

275, R. 3 } abl. of, 275, r. 4 ; iiifin. for, 

afteradj^275,R.2,(4.J 
Giariar, with abl., 245, III. 
Glyeouic verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 329, 2. 
Govenunent defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201; eases of, 

201, IV., 3-^redicate, 202— figures, 

322. 
Greek nouns, gender of, 34, r.— 1st 

dec., 44 — ^8d dec, 54--«cc. of, in 3d 

dec., 80— declension of, in do., 86. 



Iff its nature, 2 — in prosody, 283. 
HabtOf &c., with perfect participles, 274> 

2, R.4. 
Hellenism, 323, R. (2.) 
Hemistich, 304. 
Hendiftdys,323,2,(3.) 
flepthemim^ris, 304, 5. 
Heroic ciesura, 310^ and 5. 
Heteroclite nouns, 93. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 
Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.) 
Hexameter verse, SlO^Priapean, 310, 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie, declined, 134— end HU distinguish- 
ed, 207, R. 23. 

Hipponactic, trimeter, 314, II^<--tetram£- 
ter,314.IV. 

B<mo and hotribtm omitted, 209, K. % 

HomoaoprophSron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes o^ 321. 

Horatian metres^ 320. 

Humi. construction of, 221, R. 3. 

HypallJ^, 323, 4, (3.) 

Hyperbaton, 323, 4. 

Hyperbdie. 324, 5. 

Hj^rcataiecUc, or hypermSter 

HystSron protSron, 323, 4, (2.) 



/, soand of, 7 and 8— 4ioun8 in, §[ender 
of, 66 jgen. of. 68— 'increment m, 3d 
dee.,!^,3; plur., 288: of verbs, 290 
—final, quantity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303— trimeter, 
314, 1. : catalectic, 314. V. — tetrame- 
ter, 314, 111. ; catalecuc, 314, IV.— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hypermStor, 314, 
VII. ; acephalous, 314, VIII. ; cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Jbanif ibar, i&o, iboVy 162, 2. 

Jciusj icuSf UUf and ttM, adjectives in, 

128,2. 
Tcius or iiiut, verbal adjectives in, 129, 5, 
Ictus, 308, 3. 
Idem, declined, 134, R. 6— >how used, 

207, R. 27— with dative, 222, R. 7 — 

how otherwise construed, 222, r. 7. 
Ides, 326. 
Idiotism^ 325, 6. 
Jdua, adjectives in, 129, 2. 
les, adverbs in, 192, II., 3. 
/t, in gen., contracted, 52. 
2le.f nouns in, 100, 9. 
lliSf adjectives in, 129, 4. 
JlUf declined, 134— 4iow used, 207, R. 24 

—with hie, 207, r. 23. 
HHc, how declined, 134, r. 3. 
/m, in pres. subj., 162, 1— adverbs in, 

192,1: and 11.;^ 
Imoniunif nouns in, 100, 6— <and imoma, 

verbals in, 102,3. 
Imperative. 143, 3— its time, 145, R. 3«« 

how usea, 267. 
Imperfect tense, 145, II. 
Impersonal verbs, 184— list of in 2d conj., 

169— their construction, 209, R. S. 
In, government of, 235, (2.) 
Inceptive verbs, 187, II,, 2— list of, 173^ 
Increment, of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 

287 ', plur. num, 288— of verbs, 289. 
Incrementum, 324, 22. 
Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 115^ 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
138— «dverbs, 191, R. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood, 143^ 1— 4ts tenses. 146 
**i-bow used, 259— its lenses usea on« 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Btduo and exuo, construction o^ in pass., 
234; in act., 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4^-its tenses, 145, R. 4 
— 41S a loffical subject, 201. IV.p-^iow 
modified,202, III.— with subject-nom., 
209, R. 5— for gen., 213, r.4— its sub- 
ject, 2^-<H;onstruction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268 — subject of a verb, 
269— <]epending on a verb, 270 ; on 
an adjective or noun, 270, r. I— omit* 
ted, 270, r. 3— without a subject, aAer 
what verbs used, 271 — with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 27^^* 
how translated, 272, r. 3 — used like a 
noun, 273, n. — ^its place, 279, 11. 

JnJU, 183, 14, and 180, H. 

Inflection, 25. 

Jnauamf 183, 5— 4ts place in a sentence^ 
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Instrament, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 135— verbs, 187, 

II. 5. 
hUerdico, construction of, 231, R. 2. 
Interest. See RefeH. 
Interjections. 19^with noro., 209, R. 

IS—with dat.,228, (3,)— with ace, 238, 

2 — with voc., 240 — O, /teu, &c., not 

elided, 305. 
Intermediate clauses^ subj. in. 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121-— 

pronouns, 137 1 when indefinite, 137, N. 
ImUf adjectives in, 128, 1, 2, and 6. 
lOf verbals in. 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— a maj6rt, 317, 

I.— a minore, 317, II. 
Xpse^ declined, 135— how used, 207, R. 

28— used reflexively, 208, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5.[ 
/n, with supine in tan, 276, II., R. 3. 
Iron age, 329, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 115-« 

verbs, 178-182. 
Xs, nouns in, render of, 62 and 63; gen. 

of, 74~-final, quantity of, 301. 
ISf declined, 134 — how used, 207, r. 26. 
Iste, how declined, 134— Jiow used, 207, 

R. 25. 
Jstic and illic declined, 134, R. 3. 
ItaSf ia, itia, Uiet, inumia, Uudo, Uus, 

and tus, abstraits in, 101. 
Rer, declined, 67— with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1 — ^increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and *r, adverbs iii^ 192, 11. and IV. 
ItuSj adverbd in, 192, 1, and II. 
Jum, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or iftum, nouns in, 100, 5. 
hts, genitives in^ bow pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107— <]uan- 

tity of I in, 283, 1., e. 4. 
iv and itu, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 176. 



JactOf with abl., 245, II. 

Jitbeo. construction of, 223, R.2, (2.) and 

273,2. 
Juffnm, quantity of its compounds, 233, 

Jupfier declined, 85. 
Jiufurandum declined, 91. 
Juoatf See., ace. aAer, 2S9, r.' 7. 

K. 

Kf when used, 8. 
Key to tlie odes of Horace, 821. 
27 • 



L. 

Lf nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, 3S9. 
LastOTf gaudeo, &c., with abl.. 245, II, 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
LerUuSf adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— rounds of, 
. 7— numeral, 118, 7. 
ladt, with subjunctive, 263, S. 
Liquids, 3. 
Lil6tes, 324, 9. 

Loadino^, verbs of, with abl.^ 249. 
Logical, subject, 201 — predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 

M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 905, 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III. — abl. o^ 

247 : with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec.. 68 ; exe. 

in, 69-61— ccesura, 310, n. 1. 
Mater/antilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247 — ace. of, with prep., 

247, r. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Mendnif 183, 3— with gen. or aec. 216. 
Men or meiUum, verbeus in, 102, 4. 
Mety enclitic, 133, r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 

Metaphor, 324, l.-^Metaplasm, 322,1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 3^^, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 303— diflfeient 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318 — Horatian, 320. 
Mett»t how declined, 139. 
MilUioBf construction of, 221, r. 2. 
Mitle, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives, 

162,5. 
Afisceo, with abl., 245, IL 
Bfisereor, miseresco, &.e., with gen., 216. 
Misfret, with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 

R. 6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, R. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ; itself modi- 
fied, 201, III., R. 6— predicate, 302, 

Modify or limU, in what sense used, 201, 

II., R. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monocoion, 319. 

Monoptotes. 94. 

Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 296, B. 
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4—411 o, do. 297. ■. 1"— thtir place, 
279, 8. 

Moods, 143. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, their con- 
struction, 225, 4, and 237, R. 3. 

Mutes, 3— «iid liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., K. 2. 

Muto, with abl., 29d, II. 



N. 

JV, nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 70 
and 71— final, quantity of, ^. 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

NascoKf with abl., 246, r. 1. 

NattUj Sce.f with abl., 246. 

iVe, with subj., 262— omitted after eavef 
262, R. 6— after metuOf &c., 262, R.7-* 
with subj., denoting a command, &.C., 
260. R. 6— with imperat., 267, R. 1— 
followed by qwidem, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, r. 3-5. 

JNemOy for nuUus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

NequiSf how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34 j of 3d dec, 66 j exc. 
iWy 66 and 67'— adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, with gen., 212, r. 3^ ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace, 232 ; with 
abl. of aeent, 248. r. 2— passive verbs, 
142, R. 2 ; participles of, 162, 18. 

Neuter f how declined, 107— use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Neutral passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

NUor, wittiabl., 245, II. 

iVb^conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— construction of, 209 and 
210— after interjections, 209, R. 13— 
plural^ 3d dec., 83 j of adjectives, 3d 
dec, 113. See Sub^ecUnomiuative and 
Predicate^nominatwe. 

iVb9t,omitted after non modo,&,c.fin,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras^ how declined, 139. 

NostrikH after partitives, 212, R. 2, F. 2. 

Nouns, 26-10o— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26— gender of 
27-34— number of, 35— cases of, 3b 
and 37— declension of^ 38-40— of 3d 
dec, mode of declining, 55— com- 
pound, 91 — irregular, 92— variable, 92 
—defective, in case^ 94 ; in number, 95 
and 96— diflering m meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97— 4-edundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 103— how modified, 
201 , III., R. 1 — used as adjectives, 205, 

R. 11. 



JVt, participials and participles in, con 
struction of, 213, r. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 35— of verbs, 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118 — ordi- 
nal. 119 and 120— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals — adjectives, 104; classes of 
117 J with gen., 212, r. 2— letters, 118, 
7 — adverbs, 119 — multiplicative, 121 
—proportional, 121 — temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunquis, bow declined, 137, R. 3. 

o. 

Of sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gender 
of, 58 and 59 j gen. of, 69— adverbs 
in, 192 — increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 j 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290 — ^final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

O! sif with subjunctive, 263. 

Oblique cases, what, 37— their place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

Obliviscor, with ^n. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, 211, r. 2— dative 
used instead of^ 211, R. 5. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, HI. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

0//t, for Uli, 134, R. I. 

Omission, of ar in ^n. plur., 1st dec, 
43— of i in gen. siiig., zd dec, 52— of 
e in voc siiiff., 2d dec, 52 — of or m 
gen. plur., 2a dec, 53— of c, in gen. 
of nouns in ier and &«r, 71— of con- 
necting vowel, 150, 5--of r, &.C., is, 
iss. and sUf in second root, 162, 7— of 
reduplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, E. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204. R. 4— of a noun to which 
an adj. belongs, 205, r. 7. and 252, r. 
3— of the antecedenlj 206, (3) and (4) 
—of meus, &-C., usea reflexively, 207, 
R. 38— of nominative, 209, r. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229. R. 3- 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r 8— 
of een., 211, r. 9— of a partitive, 212. 
R. I, H. 3— of subject acc, 239 ana 
269, R. 1 — of acc. after an active verb, 
229, R. 4-of prep. 232, (2,) 235, r.5, 
241, R. 4, and 248, R. 3— of voc, 240 
»«f quhm, 256— of participle in abl. 
absolute, 257, r. 7— of ut with subj., 
262, R. 4— of ne after cave, 2C2, r. 6 
•—of non after nnn modd, &c, 277, R. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, R. 6— of ^ in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and ustts, with gen. and acc, 21 1, 
R. 11— with abL, S&g—how used, 24S, 

R.2. 
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Or, nouns in, geoAet of, 68 and 61 ; 

renitive of, iQ and 71—- verbals in, 

102,1. 
Oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

—tenses of, 266, 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 119 and 120. 
Orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthographv, 2-^. 
Os, nouus fn, of 3d dec, gender of, 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— 4nal, sound of, 

8^ K. 3) quantity of, 300. 
Osus, adjectives in, lz8, 4. 
Ovat, 183, 15. 
Oxymoron, 324, 28 



Parabola, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec» 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46 ; 3d dec. 57 j 4th dec, 87 : 
5th dec, 90— of adjecUves, 1st and 2d 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, sunif 153; 1st cod)., 155 and 
156 ; 2d coiij., 157 ; 3d coaj., 158 and 
159 ; 4Lh conj., 160 ; deponent, 161 ; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Paragoge, 322. 

Paregmgnon, 324, 24. 

Parelcon, 323, 2,(1.) 

Parenthesis^ 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia. 324, 25. 

Participial aajectives, 130. 

Participles, 148, 1— in us, how declined, 
105 — ^in 718, do., Ill— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162. 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18*^in 
rus, gen. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with in, 162, 21— when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201, III., R.3— agreement of, 205 ; 
with oredicate-nom.. instead of sub- 
ject, z05, R. 5— perfect^ denoting ori- 
fin, with abl., 246— their government, 
74r— their time, how determine*!, 274. 
2«— their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3 — ^perfect, wim habeo, &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— -for a verbal noun, 274, 2, R. 
5— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, R. 11 
—gen. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
K. 3— ace or abl. after, 212, r. 2, v. 
4. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141— with latter of two 
ace., 234— constnictioQ of. 234b 



Patrial, nouns, 100, 2— acQectivet, 104— 

pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, lOO— quantity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaptotes, 94. 

Penthemim^ris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 ; of proper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 
284, 1. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrasis, 323^ 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conju^tious, 162, 14 and 15. 

Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 
of different persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 

Phaleecian verse, 315, III. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V, 

Pi^eif with gen., 215 — ^with ace, 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — gen. of, 22] 
—ace of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. <^, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj. of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 146, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

i'/^is declined, 110. 

Pcenitet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Polypl6ton, 324-, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 283, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Poss€;ssive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; how used, 207, R. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36; 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen., 211, R. 3; niea,tua, dz.e, aflei 
re/ert and interest, 219, R.* 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, how pronounced, 8, e. 4. 

Potior, wim abl., 245 — ^with gen., 220, 
(4.) 

Prce in composition, its quantity, 283, 

II., K. 1. 

Prcsditus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— diflerin^ in 
number from the subject-nominative, 
210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, R. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. 

Prepositional adjectives, 130. 

Prepositions, 195-197 — in composition, 
196; force of, 197; change of, 103,6 
—inseparable, 197— >with an ace., 196 
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and t35— with an abt., 195 and S41— 
wiih an ace. and abl.. 195, and 235, 
(2H5Hbow modified, 201, III., k. 
5 — verbs compounded with, wiih da- 
tive, 224; wiih ace. 233; with abi.. 
Ski— oniitied, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
241, R. 4 — Uteir place, 27^, 10— quan* 
ihy ordiy #e, and red, 285, r. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, I. 

Preleritive verbs, 183, 1. 

Priape^n verse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
tantif quatUif plurU, ndndris, 252. 

Pi-inmSf medins, &.C., signification of, 
205, R. 17— iheir place, 279, 7. 

Priusquam, by what mood followed, 263, 
3. 

PrOy in composition, quantity of, 285, 
£.5. 

Procul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolepsis, 3*23, 1,(4.) 

Pruiiouiis, 132-139— simple, 132— neuter 
with gen., 212. r. 3, s. I. 

Proper nouns, 2b. 

Propior and proximuSf with ace., 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200 — analysis of, 281. 

Prosody, I, and 283-321— figures of, 
306-307. 

Proso|)opoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis, 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

Prot&sis and apodAsis, 261. 

PU, enclitic, 133, R. 2, and 139. 

Pudety with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 

• R. 6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by ut with subj., 262 
—by participles, 274, 2, R. 2, 6 and 7 
—by mfin.^ 271 — by Jgerund, 275, R. 
2 ' o v supine in urn, 1^6, II. 



QucesOf 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

Quhtaf with the superlative, 127—- omit- 
ted aAer jo/ma, minus, ampliiUt &c., 
256, R. 6 and 7. 

QxmmviSf with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
R. 3^ N. 1 ; after turn and verbs of 
valumg", 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, R?4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5 — in orthoepy, 18— 
in prosody, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
283— special rules of,^84— of penults, 
291— of antepemiJts, 292— of penults 



of pr«»per names, 293— of final sylla- 

Qtuuif with subj., 263. 2. 

QueOf how conjugated, 182, R. 3. 

Qui, declined, 136— interrogative, 137 

— person of, 209, R. 6— with subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
QmcunqitCf how declined, 136, r. 2— 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Qtudanif how declined, 133, 6— how 

used, 207, R. 33w 
Qiadenif place of, 279, 3. 
QuUibet, how declined, 133, 5— Jiow 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with subj., 262 and ib., r. 10. 
QuiSf declined, 137 — and ma, for aliquU, 

&c., 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnam, qriincm, how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiamf how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisqtiam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used,207, r. 31. 
Quiaque, how declined, 138, 3 — how 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14. 
Qiiisquis declined, 136, R. 2. 
QfiitHs, how declined, 133,5— how used 

207, R. 34, 
Q^o and quominuSf with subjunctive, 262 

and ib.f r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Qtiod referring to a preceding statement, 

206,(14.) * '^ '-^ 
QuorytM, place of, 279, 3. 



R final, quantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recordar and rendtiMeor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. • 
Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, R.-^uantity of, 284, 

Refert and intHrest, with gen., 214 and 
219 — ^with the adj. pronouns mea, &c.. 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 208 — for demonstratives, 208, 
j6,)---omitted, 229, R. 3— in oratio ob- 
llqua, 266, R. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of^ 206— omitted, 
206, (d.V^-m the case of the antece- 
dent, 2D6, (6,)— referring, to nouns of 
diflTcrent genders, 206, (9 ;) to a prop- 
osition^ S)6, (13,)— agreemg with a 
noun nnplied, 206, (U,)— «3jectivea. 
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eonstraetion of, 906, fl6,)— with sub- 
junctive, 264— -their^ace, 279, 13. 

Responsives, case of, fO^ a. 11. 

RespubHea declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 324. 

Rhythm, m 

Rimus Bad ritU, quantity of, 290, X. 

(1)4. • 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, 1— special, IdO, 2 
-second and third^ bow formed, 
150, 3 — first, its derivatives, 151, 1 j 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and thira, formation of, 1st 
conj., 164-166; 2d coni., 167-170 j 3d 
conj., 171-174 ; 4th coni., 175-177— 
second and third irr^^far, Ist conj., 
165; 2d conj., 168 1 4th coni., 176. 

Rus, how construed, m ace., 237, R. 4^— 
in ab!., 254 and 255. 

Ru$f participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 



S. 

Sf sound of, ll«-^reccded b^ a conso- 
nant, nouns in, grenderof, 62 and 64; 
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en. of, 17— ^al, elided, 305, 2. 

3«e,l6,9. 
Sapphic verse, 315, II. 
Satdgo. with gen., 215, (1) 
SatUf berUf and maUfjetba c«mpoaiid- 

ed with, with dat, 225. 
Scanning, 304, 6. 
Scazon, 314, n. 
8e with inter, 206, {5.) 
Senarius, iambie, 314. 
Sentences, 208— analysis of, 281. 
Sentiments of another in dependent 

clauses, by what mood expressed, 

266,3. 
Separating, verbs of, with abl. 251. 
8ere, future infin. in, 162, 10. 
Sestertius, iu value, 327— 4k>w denoted, 

3^— mode of reckoning, 327. 
Short syllable, 282, 2. 
Silver age, 329, 3. 
Simile, 3St4>, 30. 
Simple, subject, 201, n.^-firedieate, 

202. II.— sentences, 203. 
8imul, with abl., 241, R. 2. 
Si'quUf how declined, 138, 2. 
Sis, for si vis, 183, R. 3. 
So and sim, ancient forms of tenses in, 

162, 8. 
Sodes, for si audu, 183, R. 3. 
Solecism, 325, 2. 
iSoleo^ how conjugated, 142, r. 2. 
Bolus, how declined, 107— with relative 

and subj., 2C4, 10 



Sotadic vene, 317. L 

Space, ace. of, 236. 

Spondaic, verse, SlO^-tetiamSter, 812. 

Stanza, 319. 

Sto, with abl., 245, IL 

Strophe, 319. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122— gov- 
ernment of, 235, (2.) 

Subject, of a verb, 14(>— of a proposition, 
200 and 201; modified, 201, III. ; its 
place in a sentence, 279, 2. 

Subject-nominative, 209— when omitted, 
2U9, r. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 
R. 3— with mfinitive, 209, R.6— two 
or more with plural verb, 209, r. 12$ 
with sing, vero, 209, r. 12. 

Sul^ect-accusative, 239-^whea omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2 — posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, M3, Ifr— its tenses, 145. R. 
S— how used, 259— its tenses, various 
uses of, 259— for imperative^ 260, r. 
6— in conditional clauses, 261— after 
particles, 262 and 263— after qtd, 264 
—in indirect questions, 265— in inter- 
mediate elaoses, 266— 4n oratio obtl- 
qua, 266, 1 and 1^— after what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— «s sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, R. 1— dative 
of, redundant, 228, n. 

Sutter, government of,235^J4k) 

Sui, declined, 133— ase of, 208. 

SuUis, for si vuUit, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, eonjiMpated, 163-^ompounds of, 
do., 154, o and 6— with a gen. in ex- 

' pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &e., 211, R. i, (3,) and §75, r. 1, 
^,1— denoting decree of estimation, 
214— ^th two datives, 227— with aU. 
of situation, 245, III.— with abl. deno- 
ting m respect to, 250, r. 3. 

Sstper^ government of, 235, (3.) 

Supenority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123---formation of, 
124— with quisque, 207, R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, r. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3 — ^few in number, 162, 11 
—in urn, by what cases followed, 276 , 
on what verbs they depend, 276, IIi; 
with to, 276, II., R. 2 and 3— in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. i 
B&erfiu, nefas, and opus, 276, III., R. 
2— or two syllables, <piantity of, 284, 
s. 1. 

Suus, use of, 208— referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208^ (7,)— for hufus, 
when a noun is omitted. 208, (t,^— 
denoting fit, &«., 208. 

SyllabicaUon. 17-23. 
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Sylfableiy qaontity of fifst and middle, 
284; of penult, 291: of aotepeoult, 
292; of final, Sk 

Syllepsis, 323, 1,(3.) 

Sympldce, 334, 15. 

Syusr^sis, 306. 

Synaloepha, 306. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

8ynchysi8,323,4,(4.) 

SyncOpe, 322. 

BynecdAche, 234, U., 323, 1, (5,) and 
31^,3. 

Syndsis, or synih^ii>i 323, 3, (4.) 

Synonymia^ 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 

Syntax, 1, and 200-281. 

8ysi6le,307. 



T. 

T, sound of, 12— nouns in, cender of. 66 ; 
gen. of, 78-Hfiual, quanUty of, 299. 

TcBdet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 

TanquoMf with subj.. 263, 2. 

Tanti, qtumH, dte., denoting priee, 258. 

IhrUum, with gen. plur. ana plural verb, 
209,R.ll. "^ *^ ^ 

Tautology, 325. 4. 

TV, enchtie. 133, R. 2. 

Tenses, 144— eonneetion of, 25&— <inu- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicatire mood^ used one for another. 
259 i future for unperative. 269 $ usea 
for subj. in uxKiosis, 259. R. 4— of 
subi. mood, their use, 260, L, R. 1, 
and II., R. 1— 4n protasit and appdo- 
sis, 261— -of infio, mood, use of, »8. 

7'eittu, with gen., 221^n.— with nbL, 
241, R. 1— place of, 279, 10. 

Termmations, of words mfleeted, 40— 
of nouns, Ist dec.,41 j 2d dec.,46;Sd 
dec, 55; 4th dee., 87; 5th dee., 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3 — ^verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter,' a pri&rt, 312—^ potteridre, 
312. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tctrastrftphon, 319. 

IVuxtf sign of what moods, 273. 

Tliesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, 11^— ace. of, 236 
— abl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 253, r. 3— mode of reckoning, 
3*; table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and frur, veibals in, 102^ 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of; see 
Place. 



Tric5loB,3]9. 

Triemim^ris, 304, 6. 

Trimeter catalectic, 312, VII. 

Triptotes, 94. 

Tristr5phon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 310, ir. I. 

Trochaic, metre, 315 and 303— tetramSter 

catalectic, 315— dimCler catalectic, 

315, IV. 
TropM, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
Tut, adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 

Uf sound of, 7 and 8— in gen. and voe. 

of Greek nouns, 54— dative in, 89— 

increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; [dur.* 

288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 

298. 
Uand itu/m 2d and 3d rootsof verbs, 167. 
UlnUf in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 
UUiu, how declined, 107— 4iow used, 

207, R. 31. 
Ulum, verbals in, 102, 5. 
Um, adveibs in, 192, II. 
UndiUf participles in, 162, 20. 
Umu, declined, 107— et atUVf with verbs 

singular, 209, R. 12 — ^with relative and 

subj., 264, 10. 
Vmuquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 
Vr, nouns in, gender of, 66 and 67 ; gen. 

of, 70 and 71. 
Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Us, nouns in, of 3d dec, jgender of, 66 

and 67; grai. of, 76— verbals in, 102, 7 

— ^al quantity of, 301. 
Usque, unth ace., 235, r. 3. 
UeuM! see Ojpiw. 
Ut, with subjunctive, 26S— its eorrela- 

tives, 262, R. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4 — 

after nyUuo, &c., its meaning, 262, 

m.7. 
C^tn, with subj.; 263, 2. 
Uter, how declmed, 107— use of with 

gen., 212. r. 2, R. 1. 
UtbMm and vii, with subj., 263. 
UtOTy/nior, d&c, with abl., 245— wilk 

ace, 245, 1., R. 1. 

V. 

V changed to u, 163, 2. 

Valeo, with ace, 252, r. 4. 

Valuing, vefbs oi, with gen., 214. 

V<i]»fi/o,l42,R.3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

VeUU ti. and veluH, with subj., 263. 2. 

Veneo, 142. R. 3. 
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Verbals, nouns, 102; with ace., 233, H. 
•—adjectives. 129. 

Verbs, 140-189^— subject of, 140— aetire, 
141— neuter, 143— neuter passive, 14S, 
K. 2 — neutral passive, 142, R. 3— de- 
ponent, 142, R. 4— transitive and in- 
transitive, 142, R.— principal pans o^ 
151, 4— neuter, participles of, 162. lo 
—inceptive, 173— desiderative, 187. 
II., 3. and 176, n.— irregiilar, 178-182 
— <J4Bfeetive, 183— redundant, 185 and 
1 86— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use, 189, N. 4— agreement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, R. I — ^without, person 
of, 209, R. 6— agreeing with predicate- 
nom.,209, r. 9— with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11— plural, after two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12 ; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl., 209, R. 12 $ 
after nominatives connected by out, 
209, R. 12 — ^their place in a sentence, 
279,2; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

Versus, with ace, 235, R. 3— place of, 
279, 10. 

Vescor, with abl., IU5. 

Vestr&m, after partitives, 212, R. 2, h. 2. 

Vtr, how declined, 48. 

Vis declined, 85. 

VivOf with abl., 245, 11. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names ni vu. 
how pronouncea, 14 ; how formed, At 
— sing. 3d dec., 81— construction of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

Volo coniugated, 178. 

Vowel, berore a mute and liquid, it« 
Quantity, 13, and 283, IV., e. 2— be- 
fore another vowel, miantity of, 283, 
I. ', in Greek words, tB3, x. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IVd— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 

R.4k 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of, 17-23— anrangeniCDl 

of, 279 
Writers in (fifierent ages, 389. 

X. 

X, sound of, 12— nouns in, gender o( 
62 and 65} gen. of, 78. 



Y. 

Y, sound of, 7, R. 2 — nouns in, gender 
of, 62: gen. of, 77— increment in, 3d 
dec, 287, 3— Aial, quantity of, 298. 

Ys final, quantity of, 301. 



Z. 

Zeugma, 923, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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